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PUBIISHIKS:  To  give  your  pages  the  extra  edge  that  pays  off  with  readers  and  advertisers, 
find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune's  coverage  of  Washington  news  is  available  in  your 
territory  through  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased 
wire  report.  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  15,  or  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


THE  WORID'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNING 
Correspondent  emeritus 


•  An  exclusive  story  may  fall  occasionally  iiiiw  ,  repor' 
lap.  To  deliver  consistently  in  a  nc*"-  '  '  '  ’ 

public  interest  calls  for  manpower,  organization  >  _  .  ...cilitiea 

to  make  extraordinary  performance  a  matter  of  rc  e. 

There  is  no  lack  of  exclusive  Washington  news  for  the 
newspaper  determined  to  get  it.  Since  before 
the  Civil  War,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  reporters  at  the 
nation's  capital  have  demonstrated  this  fact. 

As  Washington  news  has  grown  in  public  importance, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  keep  out 
in  front  of  an  alert  public.  With  the  largest  Washington 
staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Tribune  not  only  has 
the  manpower  adequate  to  do  the  job,  but  also  the 
kind  of  manpower  essential  to  the  job. 

Readers  recognize  the  value  to  them  of 
Washington  reporting  that  digs  for  the  facts  in  the  public 
interest.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the 
week,  they  buy  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of 
the  Tribune  than  they  buy  of  other  Chicago  newspapers. 
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A  recent  survey  of  the  Sunpaper  circulation  showed  that  in  4,299 
solid  blocks  of  Baltimore,  every  home  was  regularly  served  by  a  Sunpaper 
carrier.  In  thousands  of  other  blocks,  all  but  one  or  two  homes  regularly 
get  a  Sunpaper. 

This  isn’t  the  whole  circulation  story  of  the  Sunpapers  by  any  means. 
But  it  does  show  how  intensely  saturated  this  market  is  by  the  Sunpapers. 

To  have  your  message  read  by  the  families  of  Baltimore  in  their 
homes,  put  it  in  the  Sunpapers — morning,  evening,  and  Sunday. 


Everything  In  Baltimore  Revolves  Around  The 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


Daily  Circulation  364,779;  Sunday  307,979 
(A.B.C.  Publishers  Statement  Mar.  31,  1949) 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  A  Woodward.  Inc..  New  York,  San  Francisco  A  Los  Angeles' 
Osborn,  Scolaro.  Meeker  A  Scott  Chlgaco  A  Detroit 
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Some  people  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  life  insurance  dollars 
are  invested  only  in  the  larger 
cities.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  assets  of  584 
competing  life  insurance  companies 
are  actively  at  work  throughout  the 
nation  in  both  small  and  large  com¬ 
munities,  These  funds,  needed  to 
guarantee  payment  of  policies,  are 
invested  in  many  fields.  The  kinds 
of  investments  are  specified  by  law 
in  every  state, 

Here’s  what  these  working  dollars 
do  .  .  .  right  in  your  community: 

•  They  help  extend  highways 

•  They  provide  new  railroad  equipment 

•  They  help  farmers  improve  their  land 

•  They  help  communities  finance  new 
schools 

•  They  help  utilities  extend  gas, 
electricity  and  water  facilities 

•  They  help  manufacturers  improve 
plants  and  products 

•  They  help  people  build  homes 

•  They  help  provide  rental  housing 

In  these  ways  the  invested  assets  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  help 


provide  more  jobs  and  better  living 
for  all  America, 

That  is  a  fact  about  life  insurance 

It  means  that  each  of  the  78,000,000 
policyholders,  through  his  life  in¬ 
surance,  has  a  financial  stake  in 
the  growth  of  America  and  its 
enterprises.  Because  of  this  and  ,  ,  . 
because  4  out  of  5  American  fami¬ 
lies  hold  policies  ,  ,  ,  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business  is  closely  tied  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  life  insurance  companies  rec¬ 
ognize  this  obligation.  They  see  it 
as  a  social  obligation,  one  that  goes 
beyond  operation  of  their  own 
affairs.  As  a  result,  The  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  is  not  confining  its 
story  to  its  own  business.  As  in  the 
past,  it  is  focusing  its  general  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  public  service  theme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N,  Y, 


Meet  Bill  Freeman  , , , 

Another  Do-It-Yourself 
American 

“You’ll  find  folks  like  him  on 
every  Main  Street  .  .  ,  they’re 
making  their  own  energy  and 
ideas  add  up  to  a  better  life  for 
themselves — and  for  America! 
In  this,  life  insurance  is  helping 
American  families  to  help 
themselves!" 

—from  a  current  advertisement  of 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 


The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  serves  as  a  central  source  of  information  for  the  business. 
If  you  would  like  valuable  source  material  about  a  business  that  affects  every  American, 
write  for  The  Life  Insurance  Fact  Book  for  1949.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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(APOLOGIES  TO  PACKARD) 

BP^SIDKS  creating  mass  production, 
Detroit  also  created  mass  buying. 
You  know  how  it  goes  —  you  place  an 
order  for  a  car  and  promptly  go  into  debt. 
Perhaps  getting  into  debt  helped  make 
America  prosperous  .  .  .  and  industrious. 
Getting  into  financial  ^'holes’’  generates 
energy  to  get  out. 

Much  of  the  seven  billion  dollars 
people  pay  annually  for  motor  cars  and 
trucks  floats  back  to  Detroit  where  it 
is  promptly  paid  back  to  our  500,000 


industrial  workers.  All  of  which  makes 
Detroit  a  good  market. 

These  workers  and  others  in  and 
around  Detroit  buy  440,000  copies  of 
The  Free  Press  every  day,  which  also 
makes  The  Free  Press  a  good  market  place. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  National  Represt-ntatives 


(Ebe  Pjetmt 
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THE  COAL  INDUSTRY  is 


Fighting  for  the 


in  the  first  6  months  of  1949  . . . 

The  bituminous  coal  miners’  average 
hourly  earnings*  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1949  were  $1.94  ...  as  compared 
with  $1.39,  national  average  for  all 
manufacturing. 

Their  average  weekly  earnings*  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1949  were  $70.94  as 


compared  with  $54.65  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing. 

The  average  annual  earnings**  of  full¬ 
time  employees  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  in  1948  were  $3,387  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,809  for  all  industry. 

*V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  **  V.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce. 


and  welfare  benefits  were  far  greater;  that 
their  hours  of  actual  work  were  shorter. 

The  coal  industry  has  invested  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  up-to-date  machinery  and 
facilities  to  make  mines  safer,  make  work 
easier  and  more  productive  and  improve  the 
quality  of  coal.  These  investment  have  also 
made  possible  a  reduction  in  man-hours  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  but  .  .  . 

Demands  of  the  Labor  Monopoly 
Take  All  these  Savings 

Labor  savings  through  the  use  of  machine 
power  have  not  been  enough  to  offset  rising 
wages.  Over  the  years  all  the  benefits  have 
gone  to  meet  the  union’s  demands  with  the 
result  that  consumers  have  had  to  pay  more 
and  more  for  the  coal  they  use. 


Enforced  increases  in  the  cost  of  coal  are  only 
one  of  the  evils  of  this  labor  monopoly.  More 
serious  is  the  whittling  away  of  the  individual 
friedoms,  personal  liberties  and  the  right  of 
free  choice. 

Here  indeed,  is  the  real  danger  for  it  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  our  way  of  life. 

Isn’t  it  time  to  stop  this  mad  race  for  power 
and  plunder  by  this  labor  monopoly? 

You  must  provide  the  answer.  For  only  the 
American  people  can  check  the  arrogant  power 
of  union  dictatorship.  If  enough  of  us  believe 
that  it’s  time  to  call  a  halt  and  will  make  our 
voices  heard,  the  situation  can  be  corrected. 

We  have  laws  to  protect  people  against 
business  monopolies.  We  should  have  the 
same  protection  against  union  monopolies. 
We  can  have  it  if  enough  of  us  decide  .  .  . 
IT’S  TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT! 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

SOUTHERN  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  5.  D.  C. 
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Right  to  Serve  You 


The  public  wants  and  needs  a  steady,  dependable  supply  of  coal. 

We  want  to  provide  it  .  .  .  must  provide  it  if  we  are  to  stay  in  business. 
And  we  must  provide  coal  at  a  reasonable  price — a  price  that  is 
competitive  with  other  fuels.  !  ^  ^  u  ^  ^  in  l!  «  1 

We  are  being  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  labor  monopoly  that 
dictates  when  and  how  much  the  miners  can  work.  These  repeated 
restrictions  on  working  time  determine  when  and  how  much  coal  you 
can  obtain  and  increase  the  price  you  must  pay  for  it. 


The  present  strike  was  preceded  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  ‘memorial  periods,’  ‘spontaneous’  work 
stoppages,  vacations,  ‘stabilizing  periods  of  in¬ 
action,’  3-day  weeks  and  no-day  weeks.  It  is 
an  intolerable  situation  ...  It  is  unnecessary 
...  It  is  unreasonable  ...  It  does  not  make 


So  far  this  year  union-dictated  strikes  have 
cost  the  miners  60  days  of  lost  work  —  an 
average  of  more  than  $900  per  man  in  lost 
wages. 

Highest  rates  of  pay 
go  to  coal  miners 

Coal  miners  know  that  under  the  expired  con¬ 
tract  their  wages  were  higher  than  in  any  other 
major  industry.  They  know  that  their  pension 


‘WAGES'*  AND  CONSUMER  PRICES 
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Are  you  using 
this  master  index 
to  the  news? 


She  JsetD  Ijork  Simes 

INDEX 


SKPTE.MBER  1-15,  1949 


When  you  want  accurate  information  in  a  hurry,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  famous  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX  .  .  . 
published  annually  in  volume  form  and  in  twice-a-month 
supplements. 

As  an  accessory  to  clipping  files,  it  eases  the  pressure  on  editors, 
reporters  and  librarians  in  three  ways: 


1 

2 


It  offers  the  quickest  way  to  locate  a  news  item  or  story  in  your  file 
of  The  New  York  Times,  the  newspaper  of  record. 

It’s  a  handy  guide  to  the  news  published  in  yor  r  newspaper  or  any 
other,  for  the  publication  date  of  each  item  is  shown.  And  there  are 
some  20,000  news  items  indexed  in  each  semi-monthly  supplement. 


You  can  use  it  independently  as  a  reference  work,  for  The  New  York 
Times  Index  is  also  a  digest  of  the  news.  It  gives  you  a  brief 
summary  of  important  news  items  that  often  makes  further  digging 
unnecessary. 

It’s  the  only  service  summarizing  and  classifying  news  alphabetically 
by  subjects,  persons,  organizations  .  .  .  and  once  you  have  put  The 
New  York  Times  Index  to  work  in  your  shop  you’ll  never  want  to  be 
without  it.  Send  your  order  today. 


Ebc  york  Jnbcx 

229  West  4Srd  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York 
Yearly  Rates: 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  with 
Cumulative  Annual  Volume 
Twice-monthly  Indexes  only... 

Cumulative  Annual  Index . 
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SNPA  Hears  Optimistic 
Forecast  of  ’50  Business 


Agency  Executive  Charts  Low 
Ad  Cost  in  Expanded  Market 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Mineral  Wells,  Tex. — Three 
hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
guests  at  the  47th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  this 
week  received  an  optimistic  ap¬ 
praisal  of  future  business  from 
Arno  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media  and  re¬ 
search  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

Charting  the  growth  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power  (See  page 
9),  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that 
while  the  cost  of  practically  all 
other  goods  and  services  has  in¬ 
creased.  the  cost  of  reaching  a 
person  through  advertising  has 
not  gone  up  and  the  amount  of 
money  those  people  have  to 
spend  has  increased  tremend¬ 
ously.  The  cost  of  advertising 
in  terms  of  consumer  buying 
power  has  gone  down  about 
40%,  he  said. 


Pessimism  Not  Justified 
The  size  of  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power  does  not  justify  any 
pessimism  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Johnson  declared.  A  5%  addi¬ 
tional  selling  effort  to  get  the 
people  to  spend  their  money  and 
raise  their  standards  of  living 
may  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  prosperity  and  depression 
in  1950,  he  declared. 

The  publishers  also  saw  two 
new  visual  presentations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
hwrd  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
warn  against  the  increasing  ef¬ 
forts  in  Washington  to  put  the 
pvernrnent  in  the  news-gather¬ 
ing  business.  ( See  page  8 ) . 

Hanson  New  President 
Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr., 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
j  unanimously 

lect^  president  of  the  Associa- 
succeed  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 

Jfr.  Hanson,  who  is  41.  is  a 
Augusta.  Ga.  He  be- 
fdvpwf  ."cwspaper  career  in  the 
department  of  the 
f^^poris  (Ind.)  Star.  Later 
maMoo*”®  national  advertising 
H*  BirmingharS 

the  death  of  his 
'^•ctor  H.  Hanson,  he  be- 
News  and 

Age-Herald  in  1945.  He  also 
nas  served  as  vicepresident,  di- 
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rector  and  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Co.  since  1946. 

Myron  G.  Chambers,  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 
was  elected  treasurer,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Johnson,  completing  his 
10th  year  as  secretary  -  manager, 
was  re-elected. 

Newly-elected  directors  are: 
Curtis  De  Lamar,  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times;  Hunter  Jarreau, 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk; 
James  H.  Skewes,  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star;  W.  K.  Hoyt,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal- 
Sentinel;  Frank  Ahlgren,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Ap¬ 
peal,  and  Robert  L.  Smith, 
Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Gazette. 

In  formal  resolution,  members 
of  SNPA  declared:  “We  testify 
to  our  firm  faith  in  Democracy 
and  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
safeguard  human  rights  in 
America; 

“Pledge  our  moral  support  to 
all  nations  that  still  hope  for 
freedom  and  liberty  in  the  dark 
night  of  repression  under  dic¬ 
tatorship; 

“That  we  hold  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life,  without  de¬ 
structive  economics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  without  blind  and 
reactionary  opposition  to  change 
and  progress  on  the  other; 

“That  we  rejoice  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  part  in  the  great 
tide  of  economic  development 
sweeping  over  the  South.” 

Second  Mill  on  Schedule 

The  SNPA  applauded  the 
building  of  a  second  newsprint 
mill  in  the  South  and  expressed 
gratitude  to  those  members  of 
the  association  who  had  made 
it  possible.  The  newsprint  mills 
committee  said  the  Coosa  River 
project  is  being  completed  on 
schedule,  that  operations  will 
start  soon  and  some  members 
may  receive  paper  from  the  mill 
as  early  as  January. 

It  was  “extremely  gratifying” 
to  the  committee  that  it  was 
able  to  achieve  its  ambition  to 
exceed  its  agreed  stock  quota. 
The  final  total  of  newspaper 
ownership  of  the  mill  is  201,461 
shares  or  $10,073.050 — being 
$73,050  more  than  was  promised. 
Of  this  sum  $6,207,800  is  owned 
by  SNPA  members  and  $3,865,- 
250  by  other  newspapers. 

“Newspapers,  then,  own  more 
than  half  the  $18,000,000  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding  and. 

November  5,  1949 


therefore,  final  control  of  the 
mill,”  the  committee  stated. 

Appended  to  the  report  was  a 
list  of  newspaper  stockholders 
and  customers  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  should  be  set 
alongside,  in  the  Association’s 
archives,  “the  immortal  list  of 
the  real  pioneers  in  Southland.” 

Financing  Accomplished 

“The  remainder  of  the  financ¬ 
ing,”  the  committee  said,  “was 
accomplished  quickly,  in  spite  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
any  equity  money  when  the 
stock  market  fell  out  of  bed  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Truman’s  re-election. 
In  this  crisis,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.  again  justified  our 
abounding  faith  in  them — al¬ 
ready  more  than  justified  before 
and  since.  This  company,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  $2,500,000  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  it  already  owned, 
agreed  to  purchase  and  pay  for 
in  cash  all  shares  of  common 
stock  unsold  on  April  1,  1949. 
With  this  commitment  we  were 
able  late  in  December,  1948,  to 
close  for  $14,000,000  in  bond 
money. 

“Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  now 
has  invest^  in  common  stock 
$6,780,300. 

“The  mill  is  on  schedule.  It 
is  huge  and  magnificent.  .  .  . 
The  first  paper  machine  is 
scheduled  to  start  operation  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  of  the 
year  and  the  second  to  start 
within  a  month.  This  is  the 
original  schedule  set  by  the 
management  and  it  has  been 
adhered  to  throughout  the  long 
year  and  a  half  it  has  taken  to 
build  the  mill.  Some  customers 
should  receive  paper  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  truly  confounding  many 
skeptics. 

“It  now  appears  likely,  but 
not  yet  certain  only  because  of 
slowdowns  among  the  artisans 
who  see  the  end  of  their  jobs 
at  hand,  that  the  mill  will  be 
built  and  equipped  within  bud¬ 
get  estimates,  an  almost  un¬ 
precedented  feat  in  these  times 
and  another  tribute  to  Kimber¬ 
ly-Clark.” 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  director  of 
the  Office  of  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  Affairs  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  told  the  convention 
about  problems  facing  the  U.  S. 
in  Germany. 

“You  can  help  by  making  pos¬ 
sible,  through  your  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  assistance,  many  ‘ex¬ 
change’  or  orientation  visits  of 
German  leaders  of  opinion  to 
this  country,”  he  said.  “This 
government  plans  to  expand 
this  program  considerably  and 
relies  on  your  support  for  its 
success.” 

The  new  German  press,  he 
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Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr. 

New  SNPA  President 

said,  is  fighting  for  its  life  under 
adverse  conditions. 

Mr.  Byroade  also  urged  the 
U.  S.  press  to  present  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  German  problem 
fully  and  fairly  to  the  American 
public.  The  State  Department 
and  the  office  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Germany,  he  said, 
will  make  readily  accessible  to 
the  press  all  information  that  it 
is  possible  to  disclose. 

Plea  for  South's  Story 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  junior 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Texas,  told 
the  publishers  the  true  story  of 
the  South  must  be  told  by  the 
southern  press. 

“It  is  an  ugly  reality  of  our 
times  that  misrepresentation 
and  misunderstanding  of  the 
South  is  the  primary  political 
capital  of  the  extremists  on 
both  the  Left  and  the  Right,” 
he  declared.  “I  believe  sincere¬ 
ly  that  if  the  much-discussed 
welfare  state  ever  becomes  an 
American  reality,  it  will  do  so 
in  the  disguise  of  legislation  de¬ 
signed  and  enacted  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  over-emphasized  needs 
of  the  South  or  to  correct  the 
over-dramatized  faults  of  the 
South.” 

“The  South  must  be  given  a 
voice,”  he  declared,  “through 
the  columns  of  your  news¬ 
papers.  ...  If  we  are  to  give  the 
South  a  voice  respected  and 
understood  in  the  high  councils 
of  the  nation,  the  information 
and  events  of  our  times  must 
be  entrusted  to  writers  who  are 
trained  and  compensated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  magnitude  of 
their  responsibility. 

“Today,  never  before,  the 
South  needs  the  guidance  and 
the  leadership  of  sympathetic 
and  understanding  writers,  and 
it  is  your  fundamental  responsi¬ 
bility  to  develop  those  writers 
for  the  South.” 

Four  SNPA  members  who 
had  attended  the  American 
( Continued  on  page  62 ) 
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U.S.  In  Press  Gallery 
Will  Bear  Watching 

By  B.  M.  McKelway. 

President,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


I’m  not  trying  to  find  things  ernment  press  agents,  or  public 
under  the  bed.  But  such  a  de-  relations  men. 
velopment  is  not  unthinkable. 

I  asked  the  Budget  Bureau  the 
other  day  for  the  latest  figures 
on  the  number  of  so-called  Gov- 


The  figures  I  obtained  are  for 
March  19,  1948,  For  the  fiscal 
year  1949  it  was  estimated  that 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


( Digest  of  address  before 
SNPA  Convention  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Tex.,  Oct.  31.  Mr.  McKel¬ 
way  is  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.) 

Newspapers  have  an  increas¬ 
ing  obligation  to  make  sure  that 
tiheir  readers  are  kept  adequate¬ 
ly  and  accurately  informed  of 
the  doings  of  Government  in 
Washington.  Their  ability  to 
meet  that  obligation  determines, 
in  large  measure,  whether  we 
have  an  informed  and  intelligent 
electorate,  able  to  judge  be¬ 
tween  the  great  issues  that  are 
put  to  them  for  decision. 

Within  the  past  few  montlis 
there  has  been  a  significant  de¬ 
velopment,  which  will  bear 
watching.  Two  Government  em¬ 
ployes,  newsgatherers  for  toe 
State  Department,  have  been 
given  temporary  membership  in 
the  Press  Gallery.  They  are  the 
first  Government  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  gain  such  admit¬ 
tance,  up  to  now  strictly  re¬ 
served  for  accredited  representa¬ 
tives  of  toe  private  press. 

It  is  anticipated  that  their 
temporary  status  will  be  made 
permanent.  Why?  Because  they 
work  for  the  Voice  of  America, 
our  Government’s  first  large- 
scale  undertaking  in  the  peace¬ 
time  gathering  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  abroad.  The  State 
Dep-artment  has  argued  that  it 
must  obtain  its  own  news  direct 
from  the  source,  to  supply  toe 
Voice  of  America. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  future  may  see  official 
news  gatherers  from  other  De¬ 
partments  of  Government  in  the 
press  galleries,  gathering  their 
own  news  for  dissemination 
through  Government  agencies  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

For  if  it  can  be  argued  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  the  Government 
must  gather  and  distribute  its 
own  news  to  foreign  lands  to 
offset  the  propaganda  of  Russia 
abroad,  it  seems  only  a  short 
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step  to  the  argument  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Dabor,  and  other 
departments  of  Government 
likewise  must  gather  their  own 
news  and  distribute  it  to  tfie 
people. 

Why?  Well,  here  is  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
was  telling  the  people  just  a 
year  ago,  and  I  quote  him  direct¬ 
ly:— 

“I  have  been  privileged  to 
visit  nearly  all  the  great  cities 
of  our  country  and  to  tell  the 
people  what  the  issues  are.  They 
couldn’t  find  out  otherwise  be¬ 
cause  90*^  of  the  press  is 
against  us — 90  per  cent  of  toe 
radio  commentators  are  against 
us,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
find  out  the  truth  is  for  me  to 
come  out  and  tell  you  what  the 
truth  is.  I  have  faced  between 
five  and  six  million  people  in 
this  great  country  of  ours  and  I 
have  told  them  what  the  issues 
are.” 

And  just  a  month  ago,  at  a 
dinner  in  Kansas  City  to  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the  same 
President  had  this  to  say: — 

“We  did  quite  a  bit  last  No¬ 
vember  to  strengthen  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  We  proved  that 
broken-down  reporters  turned 
columnists,  pollsters,  and  mis¬ 
guided  editors,  can’t  fool  the 
people — at  home  or  abroad.  That 
is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  to  these  United 
States.  It  is  a  great  step  toward 
a  real,  honest  free  press.  And 
that  is  what  we  need  in  this 
country  worse  than  anything  in 
the  world.” 

Earlier  this  month  the  Presi¬ 
dent  held  his  200th  White  House 
press  conference.  He  said  he 
liked  the  press  conferences  and 
he  never  got  annoyed  with  the 
reporters,  but  he  did  get  an¬ 
noyed  with  their  bosses  some¬ 
times. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Pres¬ 
ident  'Truman,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  is  as  much  in  favor  of 
a  free  press  as  you  are.  I  also 
think  that  some  newspapers 
have  said  worse  things  and  more 
false  things  about  the  President 
than  the  President  has  ever  said 
about  the  press.  And  it  is  only 
human  to  retaliate. 

But  it  is  distressing  to  hear 
the  President  telling  toe  people 
of  this  country  that  their  press 
is  not  honest,  and  that  they  are 
not  getting  the  honest  news 
from  their  newspapers.  The 
statement  is  not  true,  in  toe  first 
place.  And  the  same  statement 
made  frequently  enough  by 
enough  of  the  men  in  high 
places  in  Washington  might 
very  easily  persuade  the  people 
of  this  country  that  as  they  are 
not  getting  the  truth  from  toe 
American  newspapers,  Govern¬ 
ment  should  therefore  put  its 
own  men  in  the  press  galleries 
and  establish  its  own  news  serv¬ 
ice  in  order  to  supply  toe  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  truth. 


Success  In  Business 
Is  Publisher  s  Duty 

By  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 

President,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 


( Digest  of  report  to  SNPA 
Convention  at  Mineral  Wells, 
Tex.,  this  week.) 

We  have  seen  a  turbulent 
decade  since  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
met  last  in  Mineral  Wells  in 
1940.  We  have  covered  a  world 
war,  the  formation  of  United 
Nations,  and  now  are  busy  with 
political  and  economic  upheav¬ 
als  of  toe  “There  is  no  Peace” 
era. 

Our  newspapers  have  caught 
the  reflection  of  the  era  in  their 
bookkeeping  as  well  as  in  their 
news  columns.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  wartime’s  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  personnel,  and  have  had 
to  cope  with  rising  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

But  withal,  we  can  say  that 
newspapers  of  the  South  are  in 
a  more  favorable  position  today 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The 
newsprint  situation  has  im¬ 
prove  and  will  be  even  better 
when  our  new  Alabama  mill  be¬ 
gins  making  shipments.  Adver¬ 
tising  volume  and  circulation 
have  held  up. 

Probably  the  most  concrete 
gain — in  the  year  or  in  toe 
dee^ide — 'has  been  that  of  South- 
eri.  newsprint. 

The  first  mill  in  toe  South  to 
make  newsprint  from  Southern 
pine  was  the  Southland  Paper 
Mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas.  That  was 
the  culmination  of  work  of 
many  men  under  leadership  of 
Jimmy  Stahlman,  and  it  marked 
the  birth  of  a  new  industry  in 
the  South. 

Within  a  few  months,  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Mill  will 
go  into  production  at  Coosa 
Pines,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000 
tons  annually.  It  represents  an 
investment  of  $32,000,000. 

Great  though  the  value  be  of 
these  two  plants  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  they  have  a 
greater  significance  to  the  South: 
They  have  stimulated  a  refor¬ 
estation  program  which  will  be 
valuable  to  the  whole  Southern 
economy.  It  behooves  every 
Southern  newspaper  to  do  all  it 
can  to  further  toe  reforestation 
program. 

Newspaper  publishing  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  the  work  of 
idealists,  intellectuals,  crusaders, 
writers — the  beloved  and  the  im¬ 
practical  of  this  world.  And 
resting  comfortably  on  that  tra¬ 
dition.  newspaper  publishers  are 
notoriously  the  worst  biwiness- 
men  in  the  world.  Now  journa¬ 
lism  is  paying  for  it. 

Rising  costs  of  production, 
narrowing  profits,  the  rushing 
pace  of  business  today,  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  situation  whereby  toe 


publisher  can  no  longer  muddle 
through  his  amiable  way  to 
nancial  success.  i 

Publishers  are  going  to  have  ♦ 
to  become  expert  businessmen  ' 
or  prepare  to  sign  promissory 
notes. 

If  publishers  don’t  survive, 
their  papers  go  down  with  them, 
and  the  country  is  that  mud 
worse  off.  Every  time  a  news¬ 
paper  folds,  another  avenue  of  in¬ 
formation  is  closed  to  the  people. 

In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  in¬ 
creasing  problems  of  manage 
ment,  many  of  us  are  so  caught 
up  in  mounting  details  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  publishing  complica¬ 
tions  that  we  find  it  impossible 
to  give  the  attention  we  should 
to  the  great  essentials  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  must 
each  turn  into  an  inquiring  re 
porter  in  our  own  plants.  In  the 
keenest  mood  of  analysis,  we 
must  go  through  our  organiza¬ 
tions  asking  Who,  What,  Why, 
When,  Where  and  How.  The 
five  W’s  and  the  H  of  journalism  ' 
-tinned  into  evei^  cub  report¬ 
er — is  the  one  which  publishers 
now  must  apply  to  their  own 
newspapers. 

If  we  expect  to  build  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  will  run  itself, 
and  which  will  run  itself  effi¬ 
ciently  and  profitably,  we  must 
test  every  man  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  for  his  ability,  his  func¬ 
tion,  the  worth  of  himself  and 
his  job;  then  test  the  processes 
and  methods  of  the  department: 
test  the  value  of  the  department 
in  the  whole  perspective,  and 
then  view  the  whole  to  see  what 
might  be  lacking. 

Newspapers  are  great  on^  for 
doing  things  as  they  always 
have.  But  just  because  you  have 
been  doing  something  the  same 
way  for  100  years— whether  « 
be  bookkeeping,  morgue  flung, 
stereotyping  or  the  covering  oi 
city  hall— is  no  reason  why  one 
should  go  on  that  way. 

The  margin  between  succ^ 
and  failure  narrows  daily.  AM 
between  those  tightening  unes, 
there  is  increasingly  le^  room 
for  inefficiency  caused  by  lazi’ 
ness,  laissez-faire,  habit  or  even 
sentiment. 

We  owe  it  to  our  staffs  and 
stockholders  to  operate  a 
cessful  newspaper.  We  owe  it » 
ourselves  and  our  f'aniihes.  ^ 
greater  than  any  of  these  obli^ 
tions  is  that  we  owe  to  w 
American  public  with  its  ^ 
stitutional  right  to  a  free  pr»  » 
Without  a  press,  without  a  pr^  ( 
of  many  voices,  that  ®  • 

constitution  would  be  void. 

Success  as  a  newspaper  pu 
lisher  is  not  only  an  opportunity  . 
— it  is  a  duty. 
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Basic  Selling  Tool 
At  Bargain  Rates 

By  Amo  H.  Johnson. 

Director  of  Media  &  Research,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

(Diaest  of  Mr.  Johnson's  ad- 
dress%efore  the  annual  ^PA 
convention  at  Mineral  Wells, 

Tex.,  Nov.  1.)  . 

DURING  1949  we  experienced 
a  period  of  pessimism  and  fear 
alwig  with  an  expectation  of  de¬ 
clining  domestic  markets  and 
heavy  unemployment  that  was 
entirely  unjustified  by  any  ba¬ 
sic  conditions  relating  to  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we 
ne^  a  recognition  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  exist  for  increased 
markets,  because  by  applying 
an  extra  5%  of  effort  now  to 
selling — selling  the  goods  and 
services  that  will  give  consum¬ 
ers  a  higher  standard  of  living 
—the  delicate  balance  between 
prosperity  or  depression  can  be 
swung  to  the  side  of  prosperity 
in  19^. 

The  “recession”  in  early  1949, 
therefore,  was  largely  psycho¬ 
logical  and  self-induced  by 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  and  was  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  any  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power,  or  even 
in  the  total  level  of  consumer 
buying. 

In  the  first  half  of  1949  the 
surplus  income  of  individuals 
available  for  discretionary 
spending  or  saving  was  at  a 
level  about  four  times  the  high¬ 
est  pre-war  levels.  It  was  even 
7Vivr  above  the  high  level  of 
the  first  half  of  1948.  This  is 
after  taking  full  account  of  the 
higher  tax  level  and  allowing 
for  a  69%  increase  since  1940 
in  consimer  prices  applicable  to 
thjs  basic  living  costs  bf  main¬ 
taining  a  1940  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  food,  clothing  and  shel¬ 
ter  for  our  whole  population. 

This  left  a  balance  of  about 
$101-billion  of  current  Income 
available  for  discretionary 
spending  or  saving  in  1949  com¬ 
pared  with  only  $26.5-billion  in 
1940.  and  $93.8-billion  in  the 
first  half  of  1948.  With  a  goal 
of  $200.0-billion  of  disposable 
income  in  1950  the  discretionary 
spending  power  can  reach  an 


all-time  high  of  nearly  $107-bil- 
lion — over  four  times  the  1940 
level  and  6%  over  1949.  This 
does  not  include  any  of  the 
huge  backlog  of  savings  that 
have  accumulated  in  the  last  10 
years. 

The  market  potentialities  of 
this  foui-fold  increase  in  dis¬ 
cretionary  spending  power  have 
not  been  fully  recognized.  The 
discretionary  spending  power 
alone  now  is  greater  than  the 
total  national  income  in  1940. 
How  consumers  will  apply  this 
vast  pool  of  new  discretionary 
spending  power  is  a  matter  of 
their  own  discretion.  They 
could  put  it  into  additional  sav¬ 
ings,  into  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  of  their  basic 
living  items  of  food,  clothing  or 
shelter  or  into  additional  things 
they  may  desire  which  they 
never  have  had  before.  Since 
this  $107-billion  available  in 
1630  is  discretionary  spending 
power  beyond  the  things  con¬ 
sidered  basic  necessities  in  1940, 
it  represents  an  open  opportun¬ 
ity  for  every  seller  of  goods  and 
services,  savings  plans  or  invest¬ 
ments  to  influence  and  guide 
the  discretion  of  this  purchas¬ 
ing. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end 
of  1949  the  aggregate  of  indi¬ 
vidual  savings,  totaling  about 
$220-billion,  is  three  times 

treater  than  the  total  in  1940  of 
68.4-billion.  This  huge  backlog 
of  savings  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  analyzing  consumer 
purchasing  power  since  it  is  a 
form  of  potential  buying  power 
available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
consumer.  The  present  total  of 
$220-billion  in  savings  is  the 
equivalent  of  2^  times  the  total 
national  income  of  1940.  None 
of  this  backlog  of  savings,  how¬ 
ever,  need  be  dipped  into  to 
maintain  a  level  of  consumption 
higher  than  the  peaks  reached 
in  1948  and  1949— high  enough 
to  provide  employment  for  60 
million  people  and  a  standard 
of  living  well  above  present 
levels. 


Chart  presented  by  Amo  H.  Johnson,  oi  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency, 
in  his  talk  to  SNPA  shows  the  South  has  had  a  180%  increase  in 
per  capita  income.  1940-1948.  while  newspaper  advertising  cost 
per  reader  is  lower  than  in  1940. 


The  mass  of  our  population  al¬ 
ready  lives  at  standards  far 
above  the  bare  subsistence  level 
of  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
They  could,  if  necessary,  get 
along  and  sustain  life  on  very 
much  less  than  they  now  buy. 
They  could  defer  many  pur¬ 
chases  entirely  or  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  even  though  they 
have  adequate  purchasing  pow¬ 
er.  This  fact  makes  doubly  im¬ 
portant  the  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  desire  and  com¬ 
mon  wants  and  the  translation 
of  these  wants  into  active  buy¬ 
ing  demand. 

By  expanding  these  wants 
advertising  and  selling  can  be¬ 
come  a  major  educational  fac¬ 
tor  in  building  the  demand  for 
new  and  better  products — a  de¬ 
mand  for  stepping  up  from  one 
standard  of  living  to  the  next 
in  such  a  way  that  markets  for 
goods  and  services  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  point  where  they 
will  sustain  the  high  level  of 
production  and  employment  this 
country  is  capable  of  reaching. 

Since  the  war  our  economy 
has  operated  on  a  very  high 
level.  It  must  be  kept  high 
because  “break-even  points”  are 
in  most  businesses,  so  much 
higher  than  pre-war  that  any 
major  recession  in  consumer 
demand  would  quickly  make 
production  unprofitable  and 
lead  to  heavy  unemployment. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  for 


Comparative  Data  On  Daily  Newspapers 


1940 


1948 


Circulation 

Line 

Rate 

Millinc 

Circulation 

Line 

Rate 

Milline 

Percent  Change 
in  Milline  Rate 
1940-48 

u.  s . 

. .  39,790,783 

$128,062 

$3  22 

52,285,297 

$173,851 

$3.33 

+3.4% 

Northeast. . 

. .  14,680,622 

39.524 

2.69 

17,670,693 

48.764 

2.76 

+2.6% 

North  Central. . . . 

. .  13,178,662 

40.464 

3.07 

16,330,958 

.53.923 

3.30 

-t-7..5% 

li^est . 

4,095,953 

18.086 

4.42 

6,783,399 

27.218 

4.01 

—9.1% 

South .  . 

7,835,546 

29.988 

3.83 

11,500,247 

43.946 

3.82 

—  .3% 

Comparative  Data  on 

Sunday  Newspapers 

1940 


1948" 


Circulation 

S' . .  31,519,009 

C°™east .  12,918,079 

North  Central .  9,105,364 

west . 

South .... 


3,461,547 

6,034,019 


Line 

Rate 

$  67.759 
18.526 
19.352 
9.640 
20.241 


Milline  Circulation 


$2.15 

1.43 

2.13 

2.78 

3.35 


46,308,081 

17,675,712 

12,999,139 

6,164,124 

9,469,106 


Line 

Rate 

$  99.545 
27.615 
25.417 
15.695 
30.818 


Milline 

$2.15 

1.56 

1.96 

2.55 

3.25 


*  Less  daily  circulation  secured  through  combinations,  to  make  data  comparable  with  1940. 
SOURCE:  Editor  and  Publisher  Yearbook 


Percent  Change 
In  Milline  Rate 
1940-48 


+9.1% 

—8.0% 

—8.3% 

-3.0% 


this  serious  drop  in  demand  if 
the  public  is  educated  to  accept 
and  insist  on  the  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  made  possible  by 
our  productivity  and  by  the  in¬ 
creased  real  purchasing  power 
resulting  from  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Maintenance  of  the  high  level 
of  production  and  consumption 
in  America  is  of  real  import¬ 
ance  to  the  rest  of  the  world — 
it  can  be  a  vital  infiuence  in 
strengthening  the  economy  of 
the  non-communistic  areas. 

We  will  have  in  1950  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  about  152,000,000  people 
with  proven  high  purchasing 
power  but  with  a  standard  of 
living  which  has  lagged  behind 
that  purchasing  power.  This 
then  is  a  job  for  location  and 
selling  to  create  the  demands. 
Advertising  is  a  basic  market¬ 
ing  tool  and  it  is  available  at 
bargain  rates. 

The  cost  today  to  reach  1,000 
or  1,000,000  people  through  ad¬ 
vertising  is  about  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1940. 

Actually  an  average  of  pres¬ 
ent  costs  per  unit  of  circulation 
for  magazine,  newspaper,  net¬ 
work  radio  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising,  weighted  in  accordance 
with  the  present  share  of  total 
national  advertising  placed  in 
each  of  these  four  major  types 
of  media,  shows  a  composite  net 
drop  of  3%  in  the  present  cost 
of  reaching  a  person  compared 
With  1940. 

All  of  these  costs  are  in  cur¬ 
rent  dollars  which  have  a  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  only  59c  (the  consumer 
price  index  is  now  69%  above 
1940).  In  terms  of  constant  dol¬ 
lars  this  means  that  the  cost  of 
reaching  1,000  persons  through 
advertising  is  about  40%  under 
1940. 

Most  other  selling  costs  have 
gone  up  considerably  since  1940 
yet  in  current  dollars  the  cost 
of  reaching  a  person  with  an 
advertising  message  is  the  same 
now  as  in  1940. 

While  the  purchasing  power 
per  capita  in  the  South  in¬ 
creased  180%  between  1940  to 
1948  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
average  cost  of  reaching  a  per¬ 
son  through  daily  or  Sunday 
newspaper  advertising  in  the 
South. 
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NLRB  Finds  ITU  Guilty 
01  T-H  Law  Violations 


Publishers  Lose  Out  on  Claim  ‘i1,i„sTloVd"frcios£5°“p  uT 

That  'Bogus'  Is  Featherbedding  directed  not  only  against  the 

union  but  also  its  top  officers. 

Bv  JciineS  I.  Butler  striking  down  the  ITU  plea 

creation  of  its  "conditions 

Washington — Lawyers,  poring  against  the  Chicago  Typographi  employment,  mandatory  up- 

over  the  decision  of  the  National  cal  Union  No.  16  and  the  ITU.  publishers,  is  only  tanra- 
Labor  Relations  Board  against  The  full  five-member  Board  niount  to  exercise  of  the  consti- 
the  International  Typographical  unanimously  ordered  Local  No.  tutional  right  of  any  citizen  to 
Union,  were  hopeful  of  reaching  16  to  cease  and  desist  from  prac-  work  under  such  conditions  as 
a  decision  this  week  whether,  tices  held  to  be  in  violation  of  work  at 

and  in  what  form,  the  litigation  the  law.  In  addition,  the  Local  NLRB  pulled  the  principal 
should  be  moved  toward  ulti-  was  directed,  if  requested  by  the  Prop  from  under  the  union  s 
mate  action  by  the  Supreme  Association,  to  bargain  in  good  case. 

Court.  faith  and  “if  an  understanding  is  The  litigation  has  a  22  months' 

On  several  major  points,  the  reached  (to)  embody  such  un-  history.  Hearings  began  Dec.  9, 
Board  held  both  the  local  and  derstanding  in  a  signed  agree  1947,  and  consumed  30  full  days 
international  officers  guilty  of  ment  having  a  reasonable  dura-  with  numerous  adjournments 

>>  _ 1  » _ c _ _ : _  _ 


violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  tion. 


and  transfers  to  various  cities. 


Act.  The  International  had  bat-  By  a  vote  of  three  (Chairman  ITU  and  its  principal  officers 
tied  in  these  and  other  labor 

board  cases  to  establish  an  im-  »tt  ■n*  « 

munity  in  spite  of  admission  on  NLRB  Finding  in  Chicago  Case 

to  l^cri^^as^l^^rS  .  '  overwhelmingly  establishes  that,  on  the  union 

of  which  there  was  almosrt  uni-  side,  negotiations  between  Aug.  23  and  Oct.  21.  1947,  were 

formity  of  demands  upon  pub-  deliberotely  conducted  under  the  Policy  scheme  so  as  to 

^'^^^Major  Defeats  for  Union  “"Y  bilateral  agreement,  written  or  oral. 

The  closed  shop  was  ruled  out.  respect  to  any  matters  properly  the  subject  of  negotia- 

whether  demanded  in  unequivo-  tions  and  agreement.  .  .  .  Such  a  deliberate  frustration  of 

operation  of  the  bargaining  process  violates  the  Act,  in 
to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  '*  reflects  a  complete  negation  of  that  duty  to  bargain 

indirection.  which  the  amended  Act  imposes  upon  statutory  representa- 

by^he%rinTrs'■^^?af ThV'SS  •  •  •  The  insistence  of  the  Respondents 

that  ITU  insistence  that  "union  upon  the  60-day  cancellation  clause  in  the  P-6A  contract 

laws  be  made  a  part  of  working  form,  independently  establishes  a  continuing  disregard  on 

tratton.^^ii^'uSSf'a^tton’^on  21  of  the  good-faith  standards  of  bargaining 

the  part  of  the  union  which  be-  required  by  the  Act.  .  .  .  Both  the  International  and  the  Local 

lies  the  argument  that  the  print-  were,  at  all  times  here  material,  u-ider  the  statutory  duty  to 

ers  bargained  in  good  faith.  .  •  n 

These  were  the  principal  bargain  collectively, 

points  labor  lawyers  were  ex-  — 

Di^^abflitv^  of^*^courr*  t^t^  The  Nerzog,  and  Members  have  been  enjoined  since  March 


27,  1948,  from  engaging  in  the 


Ort  2q  wa<5  the  first  issued  in  Copeland  Gray )  to  two,  the  or-  bargaining  policies  alleged  to  be 
toe  ne^Moer  Dublishine  i^us-  bargain  in  the  Chicago  in  violation  of  the  T-H  Act.  Vio- 

trv  under^he  union  unfair  labor  issued  against  the  Interna-  lation  of  the  injunction  decree 

D7actrce  DTOviSs  of  toe  ^  tional  union  as  well  as  the  local  was  found  by  Federal  Judge 
H^tlev  A^  Sd  M^ber  J  Members  John  M.  Hous-  Luther  M.  Swygert  Oct.  14,  1948, 

C^land  Grav  did  not  partici-  ^on  and  Abe  Murdoch,  dissent-  but  ITU  later  agreed  to  comply 
Ste  in  th?  dLi^Jn  Ve  ca^^^^  have  r^tricted  the  and  toe  contempt  citation  was 

OTiginated  in  charges  brought  by  bargaining  order  to  the  Ic^al  lift^,  but  the  injunction  re- 
thp  ANPA  in  behalf  of  its  more  union,  holding  that  only  the  mams.  The  future  of  the  in- 


originated  in  charges  brought  by  uargaining  proer  lo  me  iwai  iiiieo,  out  m 
the  ANPA  in  behalf  of  its  more  that  only  the  mams.  The  i  ^  ^ 

than  800  member  newspapers.  Jo^al  was  the  statutory  bargain-  junction  will  be  decid^  by  Gen- 
Counsel  for  ITU  asked  the  representative.  eral  Counsel  Robert  N.  Denham, 

NLRB  to  grant  30  days,  instead  Ceunsel  for  ANPA  and  the  but  presumably  it  will  remain  in 
of  the  customary  10  days,  with-  publishers  were  not  expected  to  effect  until  appeals,  if  any,  are 
in  which  the  union  is  required  be  satisfied  with  the  Board’s  ac-  oi^sed  of.  ^ 

to  notify  the  board  whether  it  tion  in  refusing  to  rule  on  phases  The  union  policy  in  dealing 
will  comply  with  the  mandate  of  their  complaint  which  in-  ^*th  publishers  set  f#rth  the 
or  litigate  the  issues  further.  volved  “featherbedding”  or  “bo-  .,2,01^  conditions  under  which 
Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun-  gus.”  refusal  by  printers  to  han  ITU  meinbers  would  work-^ne 
sel  of  the  American  Newspaper  die  struck  work,  jurisdiction,  such  condition  being  that  they 
Publishers  Association,  was  competency  of  composing  room  would  not  work  with  non-union 
planning  no  immediate  move,  employes,  and  some  other  points  it  embodies  the  threat 

“It  is  up  to  the  ITU.“  he  said.  of  contention  which  could  be  the  failure  of  the  employ- 

ir,  made  bases  of  appeal  to  the  fed-  ers  to  provide  the  stated  condi- 

Decision  m  Chicago  Case  court.  tions  would  result  m  the  declara- 

The  ITU  officers  named  in  the  »  u-  .  by  the  unions  of  a  “lock- 

order  were  Woodruff  Randolph,  A  third  type  of  action  was  out.”  pursuant  to  procedures  in 
president;  Larry  Taylor,  first  possible:  if  the  union  refuses  to  itu  “laws.”  Beginning  Aug.  22, 
vicepresident:  Elmer  Brown,  sec-  accept  the  NLRB  mandates,  the  1947^  the  printers  served  notice 
ond  vicepresident;  Don  Hurd,  Board  may  go  into  court  to  have  they  would  not  enter  into  writ¬ 


er  litigate  the  issues  further.  volved  featherbedding  or  bo- 
Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun-  gus.”  refusal  by  printers  t9  han 
sel  of  the  American  Newspaper  die  struck  work,  jurisdiction. 
Publishers  Association,  was  competency  of  composing  room 


Decision  in  Chicago  Case 
The  ITU  officers  named  in  the 


vicepresident:  Elmer  Brown,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  Don  Hurd 


secretary-treasurer;  or  their  sue-  its  rulings  enforced,  and  appeal  contracts, 
cessors.  leading  to  the  Supreme  Court  Several  publishers,  not  in- 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  could  be  grounded  upon  the  de-  volv^  in  the  present  cases,  pro- 


issued  a  decision  in  the  case  cision  handed  down  there. 


brought  by  the  Chicago  Newspa-  The  Board  was  unanimous  in  strategy  of 


tested  to  the  Board  and  the 


per  Publishers  Association  its  holding  that  ITU  had  violated 


{Continued  on  page  58) 


What  NLRB  Said 
On  ITU  Practices 

The  National  Labor  Rixa- 
TIONS  Board,  deciding  the  ANPA 
and  Chicago  cases  against  ITU 
stated : 

‘Conditions  of  Employment 
— “We  conclude  that  the  inten¬ 
ded  and  actual  effect  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining  Policy  was  to  compel 
the  employers  discriminatorily 
to  exclude  non-union  men  from 
employment  in  violation  of  Sec 
tion  8  (a)  (3)  of  the  Act,  and 
that,  by  causing  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  application  of  the 
Policy  against  employers,  the 
Respondents  violated  Section 
8<  b )  (  2 )  of  the  Act.” 

P-6A  Proposal —  “The  P-6A 
phase  of  the  ITU  bargaining 
strategy  was  designed  to  comp3 
the  employers  to  maintain 
closed-shop  conditions  non-con- 
tractually  under  penalty  of 
strike  action,  and  the 
cancellation  feature  of  P-6A  con¬ 
stituted  the  coercive  element  in 
that  agreement.” 

Union  expulsion  rule  — "In 
our  view.  Congress  unmistak¬ 
ably  intended  to,  and  did,  re 
move  the  application  of  a 
union’s  membership  rules  to  its 
members  from  the  proscriptions 
of  Section  8  ( b )  ( 1 )  ( A ) ,  irre 
spective  of  any  ulterior  reasons 
motivating  the  union’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  rules  or  the  direct 
effect  thereof  on  particular  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Only  union  foremen  — “We 
agree  that  the  threat  of  strike, 
which  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  Policy  scheme,  was  utilized 
by  the  Respondents  to  imple 
ment  their  bargaining  position 
on  foremen  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  utilized  to  implement 
their  bargaining  position  on 
rank-and-file  employes.  That  the 
employers  did  not  affirmatively 
resist  the  foreman  demands  is 
not  material  to  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Respondents  re¬ 
sorted  to  unlawful  conduct  .  .  • 
The  Respondents  restrained  and 
coerced  the  employers  in  tiie 
selection  of  their  representatives 
for  the  purposes  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  grievances.” 

Bogus — “The  Respondent  s  de¬ 
mands  for  maintenance  of  repro¬ 
duction  practices  in  the  indus^ 
cannot  be  reached  under  Section 
S  (b)  (6)  of  the  Act.  It  is  not 
our  function,  of  course,  to  pass 
upon  the  social  or  econoinic  de 
sirability  of  the  practices.” 

Postcard  instructions  —  w 
the  basis  of  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  Section  8  (c).  we  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  the^  pub¬ 
lications  were  not  expressions  ot 
‘views,  argument  or  oP**"®  ^ 
privileged  by  that  section,  but 
were  in  the  nature  of  .adm^ 
sions,  directions,  instructions,  « 
other  verbal  acts — and  bei^ 
properly  admissible  in  ®yi* 
dence.” 

■ 

Price  Raised  to  5c 

New  London,  Conn. — 'TheEbe' 
ning  Day  has  announced  an  in¬ 
crease  of  price  of  daily 
from  four  to  five  cents,  because 
“greatly  increased  costs 
tion  during  the  years  followi^ 
the  war  *  *  •  have  Income  too 
great  to  be  absorbed.” 
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McLean  Calls  APME 
Vital  Element  in  AP 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.— The  im¬ 
portant  role  which  the  Apo- 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  plays  in  the  AP  was 
described  here  Nov.  3  by  AP 
President  Robert  McLean.  It 
was  the  first  appearance  of  an 
AP  president  at  an  annual 


William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  president  of  APME,  Inc., 
and  Mrs.  Steven. 

meeting  of  the  16-year-old  as 
soclation. 

Mr.  McLean,  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  (  Pa. )  Bui 
letin,  called  the  formation  of 
APME  “one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  in  the  AP 
during  the  past  two  decades.” 

Increasing  Recognition 

Revealing  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  given  increasing 
recognition  to  APME  at  its  last 
two  annual  meetings,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  told  the  255  MEs; 

“During  the  more  than  quar 
ter  of  a  century  that  I  have 
served,  the  board  has  never 
modified  in  act  or  word  the  ab¬ 
solute  authority  originally 
placed  on  the  general  manager. 
If  you  will  think  a  minute  you 
wiU  realize  it  could  not  be  oth¬ 
erwise.” 

Mr.  McLean  outlined  “what 
the  courts  have  called  ‘a  vast, 
intricately,  reticulated  organi¬ 
zation’  ”  and  asked  the  editors  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  1,714  newspa¬ 
pers  and  1,102  radio  stations 
using  the  AP  report.  There  are 
likewise,  he  said,  1,458  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations  publish¬ 
ing  some  portion  of  the  report 
throughout  61  countries. 


Ponleon,  editor  of  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum,  and  Mrs.  Paulson. 


“This  whole  vast  machinery,” 
he  went  on,  ‘must  function 
through  clear  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility.  It  must  be 
clear  to  you,  therefore,  that  the 
Managing  Editors  Association  is 
advisory,  not  executive.  It  is  the 
creation  of  the  members  at  the 
request  of  the  management 
that  the  management  may 
have  the  best  judgment  of 
newspapermen  as  to  means  of 
improving  the  service  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Court  of  Last  Resort 

“The  evidence  in  the  reports 
you  are  now  discussing  shows 
that  this  the  management  has. 
However,  let  me  add  a  point.  If 
you  as  an  organization  working 
through  your  committee  comes 
to  the  considered  view  that 
more  consideration  should  be 
given  to  some  development  than 
the  management  is  willing  to 
give  I  want  to  make  it  entirely 
clear  that  the  board  of  directors 
is,  as  in  every  other  case,  the 
court  of  last  resort.  If  you  and 
your  officers  decide  that  you 
wish  to  bring  a  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  through  your  officers  and 
chairmen  of  committees,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  board  will 
welcome  you  and  give  earnest 
consideration  to  what  your  of¬ 
ficers  and  chairman  may  pre¬ 
sent  to  them.” 

“The  contribution  of  APME  is 
a  vital  element  •  *  *  the  APME 
exercises  a  constructive  and 
deeply  useful  function." 

Foreign  Service  Discussed 

Right  after  APME  President 
William  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  Wednesday,  the  editors 
turned  their  attention  to  the 
foreign  service. 

The  main  points  in  the  report 
of  Walter  Lister  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  were: 

1.  — “The  AP  might  consider 
ways  of  getting  back  to  foreign 
correspondents  how  their  stories 
are  read,  or  read  at  all.  .  .  .  We 
feel  the  greatest  contribution 
which  can  be  made  to  the  for¬ 
eign  service  is  to  narrow  the 
gulf  between  the  foreign  service 
and  American  readers.  Some¬ 
how,  too  often  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  news  doesn’t  come  alive.” 

2.  — There  was  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  about  Kingsbury  Smith’s 
INS  exclusive  on  his  letter  ex¬ 
change  with  Josef  Stalin.  Mr. 
Lister,  James  Pope  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal,  and  L.  R. 
Blanchard  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  who  is  general  chairman 
of  the  Continuing  Study  com¬ 
mittees,  all  expressed  feeling 
that  the  AP  should  have  picked 
up  the  story  from  INS,  the  tech¬ 
nical  legalities  of  the  case  not¬ 
withstanding. 

AP  General  Manager  Frank 
J.  Starzel  stated  the  AP  views 
on  the  legal  points  and  declared 
counsel  had  advised  the  facts 
were  adverse  to  such  a  pickup 
without  INS  authorization,  and 
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Frank  I.  Starzel,  left,  general  manager,  and  Alan  J.  Gould,  executive 
editor,  of  the  Associoted  Press,  sport  Amon  Carter  hats  at  Fort 
Worth  meeting  of  AP  managing  editors. 


Richard  Blalock,  m.e..  and  J.  D. 
Hartford,  publisher,  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  keep  in 
touch  with  affairs  back  home. 

in  the  face  of  INS  refusal  he 
declared:  “But  wholly  aside 

from  the  legalities,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  integrity  and  ethics,  cer¬ 
tainly,  I  do  not  wish  to  encour¬ 
age  the  AP  staff  to  pirate  news.” 

Logs  Commended 

Comment  on  the  state  studies 
followed  closely  the  printed  re¬ 
port  which  was  digested  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  (Oct.  22, 
page  7).  The  issuance  of  logs 
was  commended.  They  were 
credited  with  improving  mem¬ 
ber  filing,  both  in  volume  and 
quality. 

Answering  complaints  from 
the  floor  about  special  assess¬ 
ments  for  special  coverage,  Mr. 
Starzel  explained  the  division 
of  AP  funds,  pointing  out  that 
state  funds  are  restricted  to  the 
regular  run  of  state  news  ex¬ 
penses.  He  said  the  members 
had  full  latitude  as  to  how  the 
state  fund  shall  be  spent. 

David  Patten  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  ( R.  I. )  Bulletin,  reporting 
on  Washington  coverage,  di¬ 
rected  his  comment  to  President 
Truman’s  unheralded  Oct.  20 
speech  to  a  group  of  business¬ 
men.  He  said  the  President 
addressed  “these  industrialists 
at  a  time  when  it  was  very  im¬ 
portant  people  knew  what  he 
had  to  say.”  Mr.  Patten  said  it 
was  up  to  the  AP  to  know 
where  the  President  was  at  all 
times,  so  that  an  unexpected 
news  development  involving  the 
President’s  movements  could 
not  happen.  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief  William  Beale  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  AP  was 
“scooped”  only  because  an 
opposition  wire  service  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  reporter  in  the 
same  hotel  at  a  cocktail  party. 

Mr.  Patten  also  discuss^  in¬ 


terpretative  and  explanatory 
writing,  declaring  “don't  let  ‘ob¬ 
jective’  be  a  defeatist  word; 
let  it  be  a  word  of  opportun¬ 
ity.” 

Fred  Stein.  Binghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Press,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  studying  the  Domestic 
report,  said  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  showed: 

Still  too  many  new  leads; 
stories  were  being  overwritten; 
there  is  too  much  attribution, 
especially  in  crime  stories;  the 
report  is  still  short  on  shorts 
and  brighteners. 

Coverage  of  two  cases  caused 
the  most  controversy  in  the 
committee,  Mr.  Stein  said:  the 
Rutledge  trial  at  Cedar  Rapids 
and  the  Brenda  Allen  story 
from  Los  Angeles.  He  called  it 
“AP’s  new  boldness  in  sex 
cases.” 

“The  small  papers  don’t  have 
manpower  to  watch  for  objec¬ 
tionable  copy  to  their  readers,” 
he  said. 

Norman  Isaacs,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  asked  for  a 
show  of  hands  on  whether  the 
Rutledge  story  should  have  been 
transmitted  in  the  form  it  was. 
The  ayes  were  in  heavy  pre¬ 
ponderance.  Asked  whether 
any  members  used  the  story  as 
it  was,  only  two  replied  “Yes.” 

Flippant  with  Nasty  Material 

CJeneral  News  Editor  Paul 
Mickelson  told  the  members 
that  “many  papers  didn’t  want 
the  bordello  (Brenda  Allen) 
story.  ...  It  could  have  been 
written  much  better.  That  was 
a  case  of  being  overly  flippant 
with  nasty  material,  altogether 
different  than  the  Rutledge 
case.” 

Mr.  Mickelson  stated:  “We 
aren’t  defending  in  entirety  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Hugh  Kane,  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  News,  and  Mrs. 
Kane. 
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Annenberg  Proclaims 
Inquirer  Independence 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia — When  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  Oct.  27  pub¬ 
lish^  a  front-page  editorial  in 
fupport  of  Democratic  candi- 


Walter  H.  Annenberg 

dates  in  a  local  election,  a  bomb¬ 
shell  exploded  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  organization, 
which  the  newspaper  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  supported. 

But  it  should  not  have  been 
such  a  surprise,  Walter  H.  An¬ 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Inquirer,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  indicated  that  no 
party  has  a  right  to  claim  per¬ 
ennial  allegiance  from  a  paper. 

“The  political  misrule  of  the 
present  ( Republican )  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Philadelphia  cannot 
be_  condoned,’’  Mr.  Annenberg 
said.  “It  is  time  for  a  change.  It 
also  api^ars  to  me  to  be  the 
logical  time  to  declare  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  independence. 

True  to  Father's  Slogan 

“No  political  party  should  be 
able  to  take  any  newspaper  for 
granted.  On  Oct.  14,  1939,  my 
father,  M.  L.  Annenberg,  put  on 
our  logotype  the  slogan,  ‘An  In¬ 
dependent  Newspaper  For  All 
’The  People.’ 

“He  meant  exactly  what  he 
said.  I  am  sure  that  if  my  fath¬ 
er  were  alive  today,  and  had 
the  same  opportunity,  he  would 
have  done  as  I  have  done. 

Times-Star  Backs 
Allen  and  Taft 

CmcmNATi,  O. — Political  eye¬ 
brows  lifted  when  Hulbert  Tdft, 
editor  of  the  Timea-Star,  gave 
paper’s  No.  1  endorsement 
to  Douglass  M.  Allen,  and  sec¬ 
ond  spot  to  Charles  P.  Taft,  both 
candidates  for  City  Council. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  Times-Star  re¬ 
porter.  Charles  Taft,  now  a 
councilman,  is  a  son  of  the  late 
President  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  brother  of  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft. 

Mr.  Allen  is  running  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  while  Mr, 
Taft  is  on  the  Charter  slate  com¬ 
prising  Democrats  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Republicans. 


“Unfortunately,  he  could  not 
take  the  action  I  did  because 
of  a  competitive  newspaper  sit¬ 
uation  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
Federal  government’s  campaign 
of  using  every  resource  against 
him.’’ 

Mr.  Annenberg  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  defunct  Philadelphia 
Record  by  name  but  he  left  no 
doubt  as  to  what  he  meant.  The 
Record  and  the  Inquirer  were 
bitter  rivals. 

“Fortunately,  through  the 
mills  of  the  gods,”  Mr.  Annen- 
erg  said,  “I  have  been  complete¬ 
ly  free  to  take  whatever  stand 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people. 

“There  is  no  question  of  the 
Inquirer  going  Republican  or 
Democratic.  As  far  as  our  edi¬ 
torial  approach  is  concerned, 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  an  individualistic  philoso¬ 
phy  as  against  any  collectivism. 

“I  do  not  greatly  care  wheth¬ 
er  individual  candidates  win  or 
lose  but  what  is  important  to 
us  in  our  editorial  approach  is 
to  serve  the  people  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  an  honest  presentation 
of  the  facts. 

“This  election  is  solely  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  situation  and  party  la¬ 
bels  mean  very  little  on  a  local 
level.  ’The  conditions  which  ex¬ 
ist  here  can  only  be  corrected 
by  a  more  equitable  division  of 
political  authority.” 

Many  Favorable  Letters 
The  editorial  resulted  in  an 
unprecedented  flood  of  letters, 
most  of  them  favorable. 

Although  the  editorial  came 
as  a  shock  to  both  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  party  lead¬ 
ers,  newspapermen  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  area  expected  some 
dramatic  move. 

Inquirer  reporters  for  two 
years  have  been  making  inten¬ 
sive  investigations  of  municipal 
offices  and  the  Inquirer  editor¬ 
ially  has  called  for  a  thorough 
house-cleaning  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  itself. 

E  &  P  learned  that  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg  personally  dictated  major 
portions  of  the  editorial. 

The  first  blast  about  misrule 
was  followed  by  a  “Bill  of  Par¬ 
ticulars,”  specifically  recording 
the  alleged  misdeeds  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration. 

The  editorial  said  in  part: 
“This  newspaper  believes  the 
time  has  come  for  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  to  establish  the 
principle  of  equity  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  city  and 
county  governments. 

“That  means  a  reasonable  di¬ 
vision  of  authority  between  the 
political  parties  as  the  sanest 
approach  to  protection  that  the 
public  can  achieve  for  itself. 
Republicans  and  Democrats 
should  share  the  responsibilities 
of  municipal  rule.  Only  under 
such  a  set-up  can  a  system  of 
American-style  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  be  assured  .  .  . 

“The  entrenchment  in  power 
over  a  long  period  of  years  by 


a  party  group  can  lead  to  many 
abuses,  and  that  is  what  has 
happened  in  Philadelphia  .  .  . 

“Wanting  good  city  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  a  Democratic  or  a 
Republican  matter.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  common  to  all  Philadel¬ 
phians.  To  secure  it,  the  In¬ 
quirer  is  convinced  that  a  dras¬ 
tic  change  is  required,  a  change 
in  the  old  system  that  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  key  offices  to  be  held 
for  so  long  in  the  grip  of  one 


political  organization.” 

On  Nov.  2  the  Philadelphu 
Bulletin  also  departed  from  a 
traditional  editorial  policy  to 
support  Democratic  candidatca. 
The  Bulletin  blast,  one  of  th« 
strongest  in  years,  was  headed' 
•’Why  let  the  burglar  choose  the 
watchdog?”  It  said  “Philadd- 
phians  have  recently  bett 
shocked  by  disclosures  of  gron 
mismanagement  of  city  bus- 


N.  Y.  Commissioner 
Sues  W-T  for  Million 


A  $1,000,000  LIBEL  action  was 
brought  against  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  O’Dwyer  unleashed  a 
flurry  of  epithets  against  news¬ 
papers  as  the  complex  New 
York  City  election  campaign 
boiled  over  in  its  final  week. 

John  M.  Murtagh,  Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s  investigation  commis¬ 
sioner,  began  the  libel  action 
because  of  a  W-T  story  dealing 
with  the  sale  of  tax  liens  by 
the  city.  “It’s  a  tissue  of  lies 
from  beginning  to  end,”  Mr. 
Murtagh  said. 

The  World-Telegram  story 
charged  that  “although  frauds 
were  known  to  Mr.  Murtagh 
13  months  ago,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  yet  to  recover  any  of 
this  loss  through  civil  action.” 

Not  a  'Gesture' 

Mr.  Murtagh  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  suit  was  not  just 
a  gesture  that  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  after  election. 

When  the  libel  action  was 
announced,  Mayor  O’Dwyer 
stated:  “The  story  is  not  true, 
which  is  not  unusual  for  the 
World -Telegram.  When  the 
World-Telegram  hits  below  the 
be! .  nobody  is  surprised.  The 
reason  is  physical.  It  can’t 
reach  any  higher.” 

Summonses  were  accepted  on 
behalf  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  W-T 
president  and  editor;  Lee  B. 
Wood,  executive  editor;  Murray 
Davis,  reporter  whose  by-line 
appeared  over  the  story,  and 
the  paper  itself. 

The  Scripps-Howard  paper  is 
supporting  Sen.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Republican,  for  the  sen¬ 
ate  race,  and  Newbold  Morris, 
Republican-Liberal-Fusion,  for 
mayor.  The  Sun  has  come  out 
for  Mr.  Dulles,  but  has  not  yet 
taken  a  position  on  the  mayor¬ 
alty  race. 

In  one  speech.  Mayor  O’Dwyer 
accused  the  Sun  of  “stooping 
so  low  as  to  try  to  frame  “for¬ 
mer  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Sen¬ 
ator,  with  “their  own  private 
cameraman,  private  bookmaker 
and  private  stooges.” 

Camera  Not  Concealed 

The  Sun  made  exclusive  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  beefsteak  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  Frank  Erickson,  a 
gambler.  The  pictures  were 
taken  by  Joe  Lyons,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Sun,  and  they 
showed  Mr.  Erickson  surround¬ 
ed  by  Democratic  bigwigs.  The 
Herald  Tribune  and  Daily  News 
ran  the  pictures  with  a  Sun 
credit. 

Mr.  Lyons  told  E&P:  “All 
I  did  was  walk  in  with  a  Sun 
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reporter.  I  didn’t  have  a  con¬ 
cealed  camera,  and  there  was  m 
no  particular  mystery  as  to  how  ’ 
I  took  the  shots.  After  all, 
Erickson’s  name  was  on  the 
dinner  list.  ’Thing  is,  I  guess  no 
one  thought  he  would  show  up. 

I  just  happened  to  realize  the 
significance  of  his  presence.” 

The  Mayor  described  the  Sun 
as  a  “throwaway”  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers.  He  also  accused  “the 
pamphlets  and  rags  of  the  NAM, 
the  framer-uppers,  the  wire 
tappers  and  Roy  Howard”  ol 
wanting  “to  put  greedy,  selfish 
people  back  into  City  Hall.” 

As  to  the  New  York  Pott 
Home  News,  the  Mayor  as¬ 
serted:  ‘’The  SchifI  millions  are 
trying  to  frame  me  up,  and 
that’s  the  thing  I  resent.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Schiif  and  the  Post  Home 
News  never  offend  my  nostrils 
by  supporting  me  for  anything.” 

His  statement  about  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
othy  Schiff,  PHN  publisher,  fol-  ) 
lowed  a  radio  speech  in  which 
she  supported  Mr.  Morris.  Mn. 
Schiff  said  Mayor  O’Dwyer 
“threatened”  her  twice,  “through 
an  intermediary  and  at  an  off- 
the-record  press  conference," 
because  her  paper  is  supporting 
Mr.  Morris.  She  did  not  elabo¬ 
rate. 

Endorsement  Lineup 

Other  New  York  papen 
stacked  up  this  way  on  endorse 
ments:  For  Dulles  and  Morris, 
the  Times  and  Herald  Tribune; 
for  Lehman  and  Morris,  Post 
Home  News;  for  Lehman  and 
O’Dwyer,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  for 
Dulles  and  O’Dwyer,  Long  It 
land  Star-Journal. 

’The  News  and  Mirror  have 
not  yet  endorsed  candidates;  the 
J ournal- American  said  it  would 
not  take  sides  in  the  local  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  Compass  has  come 
out  for  Rep.  Vito  Marcantonio, 
American  Labor  Party  candi¬ 
date  for  mayor. 

A  Gallup  poll  in  the  World- 
Telegram  showed  Mr.  Lehn^ 
running  ahead  of  Sen.  Dulles  by 
7%,  but  Mr.  Gallup  said  the  » 
port  “should  not  be  construM 
as  a  forecast  of  the  election  out¬ 
come.” 

Coniusion  Reigns 

New  York  voters  were  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  trying  to  fign* 
out  the  party  lineups.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  is  on  the  Republican  slw 
with  Sen.  Dulles,  on  the  Li®^ 
slate  with  Mr.  Lehman.  i 

Liberals  are  backing  the 
lican  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Mr.  Lehman.  , 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  attackeo 
by  Mayor  O’Dwyer  for  not  nam¬ 
ing  his  choice  for  senator. 
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THE  THUMBTWIDDLER 

Immel,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 


MAN  OF  THE  MONTH 

Talburt,  New  York  W orli-Telegram 


La  Prensa  Readership 
Up  Despite  Barriers 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  pub-  the  people  in  office  think.” 
Usher  of  the  independent  Bue-  He  pointed  out  that  La  Pren- 
nos  Aires  newspaper,  La  Prensa,  sa  is  not  an  opposition  newspa- 
said  this  week  per,  it  is  simply  an  independent 

his  paper’s  cir-  newspaper,  impersonal  in  tone, 

culation  had  in-  dealing  in  principles  rather 

creased  “tre-  than  with  individuals. 

* .  ~  Trust  Is  No  Defense 

For  that  reason,  he  does  not 
believe  the  most  recent  govern¬ 
mental  “gag”  law  will  affect  La 
Prensa.  'The  law  makes  anyone 
who  shows  "disrespect”  for  high 
government  officials  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  up  to  three 

p  r  0  m  u  Igated  years.  .  + 

March  5.  1949,  r  Gainza  Paz  pointed  out 

restricting  that  under  its  provisions,  a 

newspapers  to  12  pages  daUy  newspaper  win  still  be  able  to 
and  20  on  Sundays.  'The  same  official  s  dwision  as 

decree  enabled  the  Argentine  one,  but  will  not  be 

government  to  take  over  all  •  tor  exainple,  that 

newsprint  supplies  More  than  o®  made  that  decision  to  pad  his 
7,000  tons  were  Uken  from  La  own  bank  account,  even  though 
Prensa.  paper  has  proof.  Truth  is 

no  longer  a  defense. 

Forced  Smaller  Type  ...  .. 

T,.  r-  •  T,  ■  ■  -A.  Since  1946,  the  government 

visit-  has  taken  some  20,000  tons  of 
H!?n  on  a  vaca-  newsprint  from  La  Prensa.  After 

decrees  in  pages  the  government  took  the  7,000- 
ton  supply  last  March,  part  of 
it  was  sold  back  to  the  paper 
edttn^ic  ®*8ht-point  for  gt  a  “substantially  higher”  price. 

IW^^-  •  Newsprint,  once  purchased  from 

urM  Newfoundland,  is  now  bought  in 

422  Scandinavia  because  of  Argen- 

&  In  1%.  SS; 

a,Ts"  SoS-Io'SeSurLio 

^The  page  restriction,  he  add-  gov®rnment’s  newsprint  seiz¬ 
ed.  affected  only  La  Prensa  and  expect  a  favor- 

U  Nacion,  another  independ-  ruling,  but  went  as  “a  mat- 
ent  paper,  because  the  pro-  principle,  he  said, 

government  papers  had  been  Prensa’s  main  offices  are 

•veraging  12  pages  before  the  connected  by  a  mile  of  under- 

ground  pneumatic  tubes  to  the 
I  *1  Gainza  Paz,  the  circu-  printing  plant  which  is  away 
jation  rise  proves  that  “the  pub-  from  the  city’s  center.  ’The  plant 
wants  a  decent  newspaper,  21  units  of  Hoe  presses,  and 
wth  a  decent  policy  and  un-  ®ight  more  are  being  assembled, 
ored  news,  no  matter  what  Officially,  he  said,  there  is  no 
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government  censorship  in  Ar¬ 
gentina;  officially  there  is  a  free 
flow  of  information.  But  there 
are  occasional  delays  in  trans¬ 
mission,  which  bring  forth  com¬ 
plaints  from  correspondents. 
Correspondents  from  La  Prensa 
are  never  barred  from  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  but  they  are  not 
helped.  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  said. 

La  Prensa  does  not  use  pro¬ 
government  press  services,  re¬ 
lying  instead  on  its  editorial 
staff  of  150  for  news  of  the  city 
and  the  country,  and  on  the 
United  Press  and  Reuters  for 
foreign  news.  The  paper  is  also 
a  member  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance,  paid 
Winston  Churchill  $100,000  for 
Argentine  rights  to  his  memoirs, 
printed  General  Eisenhower’s 
memoirs  and  James  F.  Byrnes’ 
book,  “Frankly  Speaking.” 

The  paper’s  1,800  employes 
are  paid  according  to  govern¬ 
ment-fixed  salaries. 

Founded  80  Years  Ago 

La  Prensa  this  yegir  cele¬ 
brated  the  80th  anniversary  of 
its  founding  by  Dr.  Gainza  Paz’s 
grandfather,  Jose  C.  Paz.  The 
founder,  like  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  a  lawyer.  He  left  the 
paper  to  two  of  his  children, 
Ezequiel  P.  Paz  and  Mrs.  Zel- 
mira  Paz  de  Anchorena,  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz’s  mother.  ’The  two 
still  own  the  paper. 

The  publisher  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  him 
at  the  University  Club  Nov.  3 
by  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
the  United  Press. 

■ 

Durkee  Campaign 

Cleveland,  O. — A  sustained 
advertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  to  introduce  the  new 
Durkee’s  Grade  AA  margarine 
will  appear  in  newspapers  in 
more  than  200  cities.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  feature  a  $26,000 
naming  contest,  running  until 
Dec.  10.  Spot  radio,  trade  me¬ 
dia  and  nriagazines  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  campaign,  outlined  by 
Meldrum  &  Fewsmith  agency 
here. 


ON  THE  MARCH 

Chase,  New  Orleans  (La.)  States 

Latex-Sponel 
Suits  Against 
Pegler  Settled 

A  statement  by  Westbrook 
Pegler  in  his  column  for  Nov, 
2  concerning  International  La¬ 
tex  Corp.,  was  understood  to 
be  the  settlement  term  of  libel 
suits  in  Illinois,  New  York  and 
Connecticut 

An  authoritative  spokesman 
also  indicated  a  demand  for 
damages  totalling  more  than 
$14,000,000  was  being  dropped. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  un¬ 
able  to  learn  full  details. 
There  was  a  reported  under¬ 
standing  among  the  principals 
that  there  would  be  no  pub¬ 
licity. 

Referring  to  his  March,  1945, 
column  on  Latex,  Mr.  Pegler 
wrote  that  “some  persons 
gained  the  impression  that  I 
was  charging  that  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  International  Latex 
constituted  pro-Russian  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda  and  that  Mr. 
(A.  N. )  Spanel  (president  of 
Latex)  was  a  Communist  or 
fellow-traveler.  That  impression 
is  regrettable  because  I  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  such 
charges  .  .  .” 

Soon  after  the  original  col¬ 
umn  appeared,  Mr.  Spanel  and 
Latex  brought  suit,  naming  as 
defendants  Westbrook  Pegler, 
King  Features  Syndicate,  the 
Illinois  Publishing  &  Printing 
Co.  (the  Chicago  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can);  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications  (the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American ) ;  and  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post. 

m 

Robert  V.  Nowell  Dies 

Columbus,  O. — Robert  V.  No¬ 
well,  who  served  as  chief  tele¬ 
graph  operator  in  the  Columbus 
bureau  of  United  Press  for  35 
years,  died  Oct.  26.  He  was  72. 
He  handled  flashes  announcing 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine,  the 
Lusitania,  and  the  Arizona  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 
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Repeat  Ads 
•If  It’s  Not 

By  Scxznuel  Rovner 

As  Agencyman  Arno  Johnson 
pointed  out  in  a  talk  to  SNPA 
this  week  ( see  convention  re¬ 
port  elsewhere),  advertisers  are 
getting  pretty  good  buys  these 
times  by  comparison  with  pre¬ 
war  days — in  the  case  of  news¬ 
papers.  particularly,  and  in 
some  other  media,  perhaps. 

However,  business  operating 
costs  as  a  whole  are  so  high 
that  many  advertisers  are  forag¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses.  Aware  that  decrease 
in  advertising  volume  as  often 
as  not  actually  adds  to  the 
per-unit  cost  of  doing  business, 
some  have  given  a  large  amount 
of  study  to  the  possibilities  in 
repeat  ads. 

Interest  has  been  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  302  advertisers  and 
agencies  have  formed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  look  into  >the  subject 
thoroughly.  The  committee  has 
just  published  its  second  re¬ 
port.  which  indicates  that  91*^ 
of  the  participants  are  now  re¬ 
peating  ads  and  an  additional 
8%,  while  not  doing  so,  are  fa¬ 
vorably  inclined  . 

Many,  however,  qualified  their 
opinions  to  the  effect  that  it’s  a 
good  idee  only  if  it's  not  over¬ 
done. 

The  subject  interests  chiefly, 
of  course,  those  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  often  have  to  put 
many  man-hours  into  copy  and 
layout  for  ads  that  will  run  in 
relatively  few  media.  In  such 
cases,  preparation  of  a  new  ad 
each  time  becomes  uneconomi¬ 
cal,  particularly  for  the  agency. 

Economy,  however,  is  not  the 
only  concern.  Many  advertisers, 
in  replying  to  the  questionnaire, 
indicated  another  plus  value — 
the  impact  of  repetition  of  un¬ 
usually  important  and  well-told 
messages.  'This  observation  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  their  public 
relations  advertisers — both  re¬ 
tailers,  who  are  still  using  a 
goodly  amount  of  such  copy,  and 
local  manufacturers. 

•p-O-T-W'  in  Dailies 

CovENEY  Co.'s  “Product-of-the- 
Week”  grocery  promotion  is 
now  appearing  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  time.  First 
full  pages  ran  last  week  in  Los 
Angeles’  three  evening  papers — 
Herald  Express.  Daily  News,  and 
Mirror.  The  idea  was  start^  in 
L.  A.  in  the  Independent,  which 
suspended  publication  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

Participating  products  in  the 
first  daily  edition  were  General 
Food's  Grape  Nuts;  Armour’s 
Dash  dog  food  and  Dial  soap, 
and  Boyle-Midway’s  Wizard 
Wick  household  deodorant. 

Coincident  with  the  full-page 
announcements,  strips  of  dis¬ 
count  coupons  were  mailed  to 
half-a-million  L.  A.  families.  Ad¬ 
ditional  elements  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  are  dealer  merchandising, 
redemption  of  coupons  .and 
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Favored, 
Overdone  * 


store  by  store  reports  of  collec¬ 
tions. 

P-O  T-W  is  now  running  in 
“controlled  circulation "  papers 
in  13  cities,  in  addition  to  the 
L.  A.  dailies.  New  markets  will 
be  opened  during  1950,  James 
A.  Coveney,  chairman,  stated. 

That  Mon-ville 

If  the  mountain  doesn’t 
come  to  Tommy,  Tommy  goes 
to  the  mountain.  The  much- 
publicized  Tommy  Manville  had 
not  been  much  publicized  lately, 
so  about  a  month  ago  he  went 
to  the  New  York  Daily  News 
with  copy  for  a  full-page  ad — 
"What  am  1  offered  for  two  for¬ 
eign  cars?  Price  is  no  object.” 
That  was  all.  The  cost — $2,480. 

Offers  Pour  In 

Then  came  the  deluge — 15,000 
letters,  300  telephone  calls  and 
innumerable  in-person  visits. 
And  Tommy  did  get  his  public¬ 
ity — air  and  press.  Several  radio 
commentators  and  two  evening 
papers  found  Tommy’s  latest 
oddment  of  the  imagination 
newsworthy. 

The  cars  were  a  1949  Rolls 
Royce.  for  which  Manville  paid 
$23,000  and  a  new  Riley  he 
bought  for  $3,500.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  have  offered 
amounts  from  2  cents  to  $15,000. 

But  no  sale  yet.  Tommy  says 
he  wants  to  look  at  all  the  offers 
and  it  will  take  him  and  wife 
No.  8  several  weeks  to  do  it. 

Hat  Week 

The  latest  ‘’week” — National 
Hat  Week — was  a  corking  good 
idea,  according  to  reports  from 
the  Hat  Research  Foundation. 

Promoted  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  the  occasion,  says 
HRF,  “will  probably  be  re¬ 
corded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
amples  of  joint  retailer,  manu¬ 
facturer,  newspaper  and  radio 
efforts  in  men’s  apparel  history.” 

During  the  week,  Oct.  2  8. 
9.000  retailers  in  526  cities  spent 
$730,000  in  advertising,  says  the 
Foundation,  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment  equaled  another  $475,000. 
Newspaper  ads  reached  a  total 
of  1.340,000  lines,  which  the 
Foundation  conservatively  terms 
the  greatest  “single  barrage”  of 
newspaper  ads  on  hats  ever  to 
appear. 

Sales  increases  ranged  as  high 
as  300^; . 


Super  Market  Ads 
To  Reach  $60  Million 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.  —  Super 
market  advertising  in  local 
newspapers  may  reach  a  total  of 
more  than  $60,000,000  during  the 
coming  year,  it  was  forecast  here 
Nov.  2  by  'ITiomas  Patrick  Mc¬ 
Mahon.  vicepresident.  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  at  the  mid¬ 
year  meeting  of  the  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  Institute. 


FOOD  FOR  CONVERSATION 


At  last  week's  Third  Annual  Grocery  Inventory  Clinic  in  New  York 
(E  &  P.  Oct.  29,  p.  16),  were,  left  to  right:  Paul  S.  Willis,  president. 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America;  Herbert  R.  Meeker,  Osborn, 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  newspaper  representatives,  and  Ray  Clauu, 
Inventory  director  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  Two- 
day  meeting  was  attended  by  32  advertisers.  57  agency  men  and 
41  newspaper  ad  executives  and  representatives. 

Dateline:  Washington 
More  Than  Book  Title 


Washington  —  An  aviation  ca¬ 
tastrophe  and  two  explosions 
followed  by  a  fire  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  building  combined  Nov.  1 
to  give  Washington  reporters 
one  of  the  biggest  days  of  non- 
scheduled  news  they  ever  ex¬ 
perienced. 

The  happenings  were  first  of 
all  local,  but  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  call  in  large  staffs  of  press 
association  writers  and  special 
correspondents  from  newspapers 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Both  stories  developed  within 
two  hours — the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  building  floor  used  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  experienced  the  ex¬ 
plosions  end  fire  shortly  before 
10  a.m.,  and  at  11:46  a.m.  an 
Eastern  Air  Lines  DC-4  passen¬ 
ger  plane  was  crashed  by  a  P-38. 

Even  a  Community  Chest  cam¬ 
paign  became  a  focal  point  of 
coverage  for  the  press.  Famed 
Cartoonist  Helen  Hokinson  was 
scheduled  to  address  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  wife 
of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Washington  Post,  had  just 
ended  her  talk  to  the  campaign 
workers  and  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  announced  Miss  Ho¬ 
kinson  had  been  “unavoidably 
delayed.”  A  reporter  handed  up 
a  note.  Then  it  was  announced 
that  the  cartoonist  was  among 
the  55  plane  crash  victims. 

Waiting  at  the  airport  to  greet 
Miss  Hokinson  was  Mrs.  Bertram 
D.  Hulen,  whose  husband.  State 
Department  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  was  one  of 
13  newspapermen  killed  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  India  a  few 
months  ago. 

Reporters  expecting  only  the 
routine  of  FCC  found  a  big  story 
exploding  in  their  faces.  Men 
from  the  regular  police  and  fire 
beats  were  mov^  in  for  the 
chore  but  the  Commission  beat 
men  found  plenty  to  write  about. 
The  blast  made  a  shambles  out 


of  the  file  room,  scattering  pa¬ 
pers  about,  some  of  which  were 
blown  out  into  the  street. 

Most  available  reporters  al¬ 
ready  were  picking  up  the  main 
story  and  sidelights  on  the  Post 
Office  building  fire  when  the  ) 
plane  crash  broke.  City  desks 
deployed  them  for  the  neces¬ 
sarily  wide  coverage:  to  the 
temporary  morgue  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  to  the 
National  Airport  where  later  in 
the  day  a  press  conference  was 
called  to  have  port  attaches 
tell  Q  score  of  newsmen  how 
the  Bolivian  pilot  failed  to  fol¬ 
low  instructions  radioed  to  him: 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautic  Adminis 
tration  where  Ben  Stern,  chief 
of  public  relations  and  one  of 
the  first  on  the  scene,  gave  the 
CAA  version;  and  along  the 
river  bank  where  divers  were 
engaged  in  the  ghastly  task  of 
bringing  bodies  to  the  surface 
Acme  Lensmen  Speedy 

Frank  Cancellare,  veteran 
Acme  cameraman,  was  covering 
the  Post  Office  fire  when  he 
heard  announcement  of  the  . 
plane  crash.  He  sped  three 
miles  to  the  scene  behind  a  po¬ 
lice  motorcycle  escort  and  made 
the  first  on-the-scene  pictures. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  i 
joined  by  Charles  Corte  w  [ 
Acme,  who  had  hear  of  the 
crash  while  enroute  to  the  air¬ 
port  to  meet  Admiral  Sherman. 

Pictures  by  Cancellare  a™ 
Corte  were  moving  on  the 
Acme  Telephoto  line  a  Iffil* 
over  an  hour  after  the  big  DC -4 
fell  in  the  water. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  supplied  a 
passenger  list  early.  It  was 
avidly  read  for  identity  n^e*-  . 

but  the  first  list  did  not  have  j 
home  addresses  or  business,  or  r 
other  connections:  it  earned  | 
names,  points  of  embarkation  ^ 
and  destinations.  That  P*’*^"*' 
ed  a  problem  for  staffs  working 
inside  the  newspaper  offices. 
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^OMINAiTE  2  Leading  Markets 
with  1  Leading  Newspaper! 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  Cleveland  newspaper 
to  cover  Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adjacent 
counties— Ohio’s  two  richest  retail  markets! 

This  exclusive,  low-cost  coverage  assures  local  newspaper 
support  for  your  dealers  in  their  own  communities. 

You’ll  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  a  most  effective 
selling  job  throughout  Northeastern  Ohio  when  you 
build  your  newspaper  advertising 
schedule  around  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Marketing  Data 

for  Advertisers . . . 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  has  com¬ 
piled  factual  market  data  for 
your  use.  This  information, 
valuable  in  appointing  and 
locating  dealerships,  as  well  as 
assisting  in  establishing  sales 
quotas,  is.  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Call  or  write  today  for 
an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 


ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Cold  Remedy  Drives 
Promise  Hot  Contest 


With  ammoniated  dentifrice 
promotion  slowed  down  to  a 
normal  pace,  the  pharmaceutical 
battlefront  blew  wide  open 
again  this  week;  the  weapon — 
anti-histamine  cold  tablets. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by 
Union  Pharmaceutical  Co.  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  which  pro¬ 
claimed  in  full-page  newspaper 
ads  that  “after  centuries  of 
struggle  medical  science  can — 
(in  five -inch  type)  STOP 
COLDS.” 

Its  product  is  Inhiston.  first 
antihistamine  to  take  advantage 
of  the  promotional  green  light. 
Until  recently,  the  drug — which 
it  is  claimed  will  stop,  not  mere¬ 
ly  relieve,  colds — has  been  avail¬ 
able  only  on  doctors’  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

With  close  to  nationwide  dis¬ 
tribution  already  achieved.  Un¬ 
ion  is  promoting  Inhiston  with 
full-page  ads  in  163  newspapers 
in  62  major  markets.  Ads  will 
run  in  that  size  for  several 
weeks,  the  company  said,  sup¬ 
ported  by  spot  radio,  with  na¬ 
tional  magazine  copy  scheduled 
for  December. 

Union  apparently  got  the  jump 
on  its  competitors  by  starting 
its  distribution  immediately  af¬ 
ter  removal  of  prescription  re¬ 
quirements.  Shipments  went  to 
dealers  via  airfreight  and  West¬ 
ern  Union  messengers. 

Cecil  &  Presbrey  handles  the 
Union  account. 

Next  entrant  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  expected  to  be  the  Ana- 
hist  Co.  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
which  last  week  appointed 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  advertising  for  Anahist, 
a  similar  product.  Although 
campaign  plans  have  been  kept 
quiet,  E  &  P  learned  that  Inhis- 
ton’s  first  volley  has  caused  a 
stepping  up  of  the  Anahist 
schedule,  with  a  heavy  news¬ 
paper  drive  likely  to  develop. 

In  an  announcement  of  Uie 
agency  appointment  it  was 
stated  that  magazines,  news- 
papiers  and  radio  would  be  used. 

No-Rinse  Surf 

Lever  Brothers'  new  deter¬ 
gent,  No-Rinse  Surf  is  getting 
heavy  local  advertising  and  re¬ 
tail  promotion  as  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  market  by  market.  So  far 
it  has  hit  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  next  week  it  will 
reach  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

In  each  city  the  company  is 
conducting  demonstrations  of 
the  product  before  women’s  page 
editors  of  newspapers  a,nd  radio 
and  TV  commentators.  T^ie 
shows  are  followed  by  large- 
space  ads  in  black  and  white 


HOPALONG 

CASSIDY 

IS  HERE! 
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and  color  in  local  dailies.  These 
will  continue  weekly.  Major 
radio  outlets  in  each  city  are 
also  being  used  for  daily  spots. 

Another  part  of  the  campaign 
is  distribution  to  housewives  of 
sample  packages  in  each  market 
as  it  is  open^. 

The  company  claims  that  the 
new  product  holds  the  dirt  in 
“constant  suspension  in  the  wash 
water,”  so  that  it  flows  out  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  deposit  on  the 
laundry.  It  was  in  t>rocess  of 
development  for  five  years. 

Beet  vs.  Cone 

An  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  launched  by/the 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Producers. 
Inc.,  in  beet  sugar  market  areas, 
to  “combat  the  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  and  consumers 
that  beet  sugar  is  in  some  way 
inferior  to  cane  sugar.” 

The  first  six  months’  schedule 
colls  for  85-  and  24-inch  ads  in 
metropolitan  dailies  and  57-  and 
24-inch  ads  in  other  dailies.  It  is 
appearing  in  nearly  all  cities 
west  of  Chicago. 

Formed  two  years  ago  by  11 
companies,  the  association  states 
that  it  is  "pledged  to  an  adver¬ 
tising  program  and  educational 
effort  that  won’t  stop  until 
American  beet  sugar  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  finest  sugar  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere.’’ 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  San 
Francisco,  agency  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  made  a  $40,000  survey  of 
the  sugar  situation  before  start¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  James  North, 
then  with  the  agency's  New 
York  office,  conducted  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  after  its  completion  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  general 
managership  of  the  association. 
Initially,  the  campaign  is  being 
concentrated  in  dailies,  supple¬ 
mented  by  ads  in  grocery  trade 
publications  and  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  materials. 


Kofman  Sells 
Alameda  Doily 
To  W.G,  Werner 

Alameda,  Calif.  —  Sale  of  the 
Alameda  Times-Star  to  William 
G.  Werner  w>as  announced  Nov. 

1  by  Abraham  Kofman,  publish¬ 
er  since  1939.  Mr.  Werner  for¬ 
merly  owned  and  published  the 
Gilroy  ( Calif. )  Dispatch. 

The  transaction,  exclusive  of  | 
the  Times-Star  plant,  exceeded 
$500,000,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned.  The  sale  included  the 
newspaper,  a  job  plant  and  an 
engraving  plant  in  a  transfer 
handled  by  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
San  Francisco  broker. 

The  Times-Star  building,  com¬ 
pleted  late  in  1947  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  continues  in  Mr.  Kof- 
man’s  ownership.  Mr.  Werner 
signed  a  20-year  lease  for  the 
portions  of  the  building  which 
house  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Kofman  announced  no  fu¬ 
ture  plans  other  than  a  travel 
vacation.  He  acquired  the 
Times-Star  in  1939  from  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Helim  G.  Spaulding. 
Previously  he  was  a  newspaper 
distributor  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Werner  owned  the  Gil¬ 
roy  Dispatch  from  1941  to  last 
June,  when  he  sold  the  paper  to 
Patrick  H.  Peabody  and  Joseph 
Hotaling.  Previously  he  had 
been  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

■ 

Appointments 

Le  Blanc  Corp.,  Lafayette, 
La.,  to  Erwin.  Wasey  Co.  for 
campaign  on  Hadacol;  “vigorous 
large-space  campaign  ’  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  through-  I 
out  the  South  will  be  used. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 
Amcican  Branch,  and  Univer-  ; 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Press  to 
Franklin  Spier.  Inc.;  strong  na¬ 
tional  promotions  in  newspapers 
planned. 

■ 

Danish  Paper  for  U.  S.  ' 

Beginning  Nov.  6,  Berlingske 
Tidende  of  Copenhagen  plans 
to  air-deliver  an  international 
edition  in  New  York  and  San  j 
Francisco  once  a  week. 


First  In  America 

No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  ..'i!”  if  comparable  size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  t!"  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
The  Observer  carries  more  ad^’ertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 


Nationally 
Accepted  . 


in  Key  Advertising 
Centers 


Acceptance  among  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  ...  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  markets  and 
media  we  represent  stems 
from  long  and  friendly  con¬ 
tact.  Branham-men  from 
coast  to  coast  are  accepted 
because  they  are  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  men  with 
market  information  and 
medio  facts. 


BRANHilM 

COMPANY 
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Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Delias  Atlonta 
Charlotte  S:.  Louis  Memphis 
San  Francisco  Los  Angele 
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Active  men  and  women  who  go  places,  need  things  and  can 
afford  to  buy  more  and  more  often  are  the  kind  who  provide 
the  important  profit  segment  in  any  market. 

The  New  York  Sun’s  circulation  is  comprised  of  such  pre¬ 
ferred  customers.  For  instance,  a  consumer  panel  study  by  the 
Research  Company  of  America  showed  that  a  Sun  family  buys 
162%  more  shaving  cream  than  the  average  New  York  family. 

This  superior  buying  power  of  Sun  families  is  manifest  in 
scores  of  other  household  staples.  They  buy  23%  more  baby  food, 
25%  more  tea,  128%  more  mouth  wash,  31%  more  ginger  ale. 

For  sales  success  in  the  world’s  richest  market,  tell  your  story 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  heavy-buying  families  who  have 
singled  out  The  Sun  as  their  favorite  evening  newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Wherever  Big  News  is 


Press  reporter  covering  it.  Getting  hi$((gfir$t. 

hand,  writing  them  for  Pog*^.  Hei 


some  of  these  U.P.  newsmen  on%ene 


LONDON  — The  Marquess 
of  Milford'Haven,  King 
George's  cousin;  and  his 
American  fiancee,  Mrs.  Ro- 
maine  Pierce  Simpson,  out¬ 
line  their  marriage  plans  to 
Geraldine  Hill,  of  U.  P. 


TOKYO— U.P.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  foreign 
manager  Joseph  L.  Jones, 
right,  has  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  Premier  Shi- 
geru  Yoshida. 


PARIS— Gabriel  Courtial, 
left  foreground.  United 
Press  French  political  ex¬ 
pert,  discusses  a  cabinet 
crisis  with  former  Premier 
Andre  Marie. 


INDEPENDENCE,  Mo.- President 
Truman  pauses  during  a  stroll  to 
chat  with  U.P.  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  Merrimon  Smith. 


HOLLYWOOD -To  Alex 
Kahn,  of  United  Press,  Grif¬ 
fith  Park  attendant  Henry 
Anger  points  out  the  lonely 
spot  where  he  found  the 
purse  of  Jean  Spangler, 
mysteriously-missing  film 
and  television  actress. 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.— Yole  head  coach  Herman 
Hickman  shows  Bill  Clark,  of  the  United  Press,  how 
he  trains  linemen  to  block. 
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IS 

Soane 


NEW  YORK -How  high 
the  new  hemline?  U.P. 
fashion  writer  Barbara 
Bundschu,  acting  as 
model,  learns  the 
swer  from  Mme.  E 
Schiaparelli,  prominent 
Parisian  designer. 


Pog«if.  Here  are 
n  Ofl  %ene . .  • 


HE  WORLD'S  BEST  COVERAGE 
P  the  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 


Civw  Feud  Is  Ended  SL4 

By  Editorial  Debate  Listing  salary  pay  raises  for 

*  Florida  state  employes,  the 

By  Campbell  Waleon  JUS 

,,  _  _  ,  ,  both  the  high  and  low  salary 

Visalia,  Calif. — Two  weeks  of  anticipated,  and  more  than  that,  rackets  .  . 
front  page  editorial  debate  have  Each  day  the  debate  raged  ’  ’  ■ 

ended  a  smouldering  feud  which  down  two  full  columns  of  page  Hal  Boyle’s  Associated  Press 
had  been  under  way  here  for  one.  The  paper  twitted  Mr.  feature  column,  as  it  came  into 
three  years.  Sweet,  and  he  teased  back  ask-  an  Ohio  newspaper  office:  “To- 

Paving  the  way  to  community  ing  why  the  editorials  were  day  these  two  questions  seem 
understanding  and  peace  was  an  signed  by  the  paper  and  not  by  about  as  important  as  the  de¬ 
editorial  in  the  Visalia  Times-  the  actual  writer.  Mr.  Sweet  bates  among  medieval  philoso- 
Delta  which  brought  bickering  hurled  figures  on  retention  of  phers  over  how  many  angels 
into  the  open.  The  editorial  was  the  court  house  site;  the  paper  could  sit  on  the  point  of  a  pint.” 
written  by  Robert  M.  Speidel.  hurled  figures  on  the  new  loca-  ■ 

publisher  and  son  of  Merritt  C.  tion's  advantages.  Mr.  Speidel  Football  story  in  the  Cincin- 


Delta  which  brought  bickering  hurled  figures  on  retention  of  phei 
into  the  open.  The  editorial  was  the  court  house  site;  the  paper  coul 
written  by  Robert  M.  Speidel.  hurled  figures  on  the  new  loca- 
publisher  and  son  of  Merritt  C.  tion's  advantages.  Mr.  Speidel  F( 
Speidel  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  quoted  the  agreement  for  the  nati 


Enquirer: 


Inc.  prprosed  tract.  Mr.  Sweet  in-  piays  later,  Johnny  Papit  gal- 

A  reply  assailing  the  newspa-  quired  solicitously  about  re-  loped  24  years  to  score.” 
per  was  printed  in  full.  The  re-  cipients  of  new  tax  bills.  ■ 


ply  was  the  break  Mr.  Speidel  ‘Thanks  to  all  of  you  and  Classified  item  in  the  Lex- 
sought.  For  months  reporters  thanks  to  you,  Bob  Speidel,  and  ington  (Ky  )  Herald:  “Lost — 
had  been  trying  to  get  accredit-  your  paper.”  Mr.  Sweet  wrote  in  Small  brass  whistle  and  class 
ed  interviews  and  bring  into  the  his  final  editorial.  “I’ve  enjoyed  ring  fastened  together  at  Lex- 
open  the  growing  acrimony  be-  the  fight.”  ingfop  cemetery  near  lake.” 

tween  vested  interests  and  those  The  newspaper  s  summary  in-  ■ 


Classified  item  in  the  Lex- 


tween  vested  interests  and  those 


ring,  fastened  together  at  L 
ington  cemetery  near  lake.” 


who  advocated 


new  court  eluded  an  offer  for  space  “on 


house  location  and  a  new  com-  any  legitimate  subject  what-  CartOOnist’s  Boolc 
mercial  section.  He  promptly  ever,”  Mr.  Speidel  pointed  out  au-,,,*  C«raot  MrrrriAc 
challenged  the  writer  to  an  edi-  that  the  proposition  had  been 


Orleans,  La.  —  John 


challenged  the  writer  to  an  edi-  that  the  proposition  had  been 

torial  debate.  thoroughly  aired,  it  had  been  New  Orleans,  La.  —  John 

Intereating  Experiment  shown  that  the  opposition  did  Chase  New  Orleans  States  car- 

1C  ^.1..  »»  «iiK  have  to  solicit  anonymous  toonist,  has  just  had  his  first 

—Filtt’  Jon  donations  to  purchase  “expen-  book  published  and  from  its 

It^r?  sive”  _  advertising,  that  the  de-  title  you  ^might  at  first  glance. 


shown  that  the  opposition  did  Chase,  New  Orleans  States  car- 
not  have  to  solicit  anonymous  toonist.  has  just  had  his  first 


lisher  stated.  “First,  you  may 


start  tomorrow,  or  Monday,  by  “ate  haS  been  incere  and  hon-  think  h^  is  I  bit  off  key.' 
writinc  on  anv  subiect  concern-  amwtic  auu  nvn 


writing  on  any  subject  concern¬ 
ing  the  court  house  that  you 


It  is  titled  “Frenchmen,  De- 
re,  Good  Children”  —  and 


IIIB  iiic  yuuii  House  iiiui  jrou  ‘Both  sides— foF  business  or  sire.  Good  Children’  — -  and 
Perfonah-  political  reasons  (or  both) -had  punctuated  that  way.  too.  Pub- 
ties  and  libelous  statements,  and  feared  to  come  out  in  the  op  Hshed  by  Robert  L.  Crager  & 

Second,  we  will  follow  each  of  spej^ei  told  Editor  &  Pub-  Co.,  New  Orleans,  the  246-page 
own^or  a°'ilriod ‘S  two  weeT^^  favored  the  new  volume  has  already  set  _the 


already  set  the 


location  but  were  unable  to  townspeople  to  talking. 


mous  ads  and  distribute  hand¬ 
bills  about  the  county. 


names;  how  they  trace  the  city’s 
lu“iy  past,  its  Indian,  French, 


with  the  idea  10  years  ago  while 
pondering  an  historical  cartoon. 


-Thi«!  nrono<!«I  front  ivli-  ^ocauun  uui  were  unaoie  lo  ww.wr— ~  — . o-  --  — 

fnriii  8®^  Ihc  oppositioo  out  into  the  words  are  the  names  of  New 

opeu  Thc  opposition  managed  Orleans  streets. 

“First^this  will  have  been  an  increase  its  undercurrent  by  "rhe  tale  John  Churchill  Chase 
interesting  exDeriment  i^^^  using  go-betweens  to  run  anony-  tells  is  of  New  Orleans  street 
munffv  Tourna?^sm  *  ads  and  distribute  hand-  names;  how  ^ey  trace  the  city  s 

munuy  journalism.  .  countv  lu“iy  past,  its  Indian,  French, 

Second,  no  group  of  persoi^  “Then  our  front  page  editorial  Spanish  and  English  backdrop, 
to  claim''S“"the  '^card^®  h^vl  *°P  and  ^ot  things  The  author  said  he  was  struck 

^ee^^’^ck^^  a|fnst7^‘l^m."^'^  --ing.  We  had  fun.’^  lil^^^i-c^af^c^arTo^iilf 

Third,  whether  the  court 

house  is  moved  to  the  Hyde  Miracloth  in  Canada 

Jue  all  fnteteslii°Sers'oL'"wril  TORONTO-The  most  expensive  MoveS  tO  Hong  Kong 
tend  to  fee?  that  thev  °lMt’  or  advertisement  ever  print-  Fred  Hampson,  chief  of  the 

‘wnr,’ ft  ill  J  >’  *u  u  Canadian  newspaper  Associated  Press  bureau  at 

The^nr/fnnMi^pnnotMlI^  with  Will  appear  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Shanghai  for  four  years,  has 
thJ  staSnf  the  le^^^t^^^^^  Star  on  Nov.  15.  with  a  full  page  moved  to  Hong  Kong.  Before 

AHnirih  advertisement  on  Miracloth.  Re-  going  out  as  a  war  correspon- 

tn  “!^  w.n  ctril;  tail  value  of  the  fabric  on  which  dent  for  AP.  Mr.  Hampson  was 
fast”  as  he  did  in  his^first  mes-  the  advertisement  will  be  print-  with  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau, 

Sge.  n  not^  the  paper  wo “d  ed  will  be  $73,900, _ and  Portland  Journal. 

do  likewise. 

That  began  two  weeks  of 

all  objectives^  Mr.  Speidel  had  Your  kind  of  medium  is  best 


with  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau, 
and  Portland  Journal. 


One  of  the 

44 

most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 


SEE  PAGE  56 


^  Your  kind  of  medium  is  best 
for  ^our  kind  of  business . . . 

EdUor  S 

-wsoopar  ” 

...  Hi*  because  your  message 


in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches 
the  space  buyer  when  he  is  in  a 
newspaper  mood  . . .  when  he  has  turned 
to  E  t  P  for  vital  newspaper  information. 


Everett  to  Assist  , 
In  API  Seminars 

Appointment  of  Walter  Ever 
ett  as  an  associate  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute 
was  announced 
this  week  by  r  — . 
Dean  Carl  W. 

Acker  man  of  f 
Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of 
Journalism.  Mr. 

Everett  will 
work  with 
Floyd  Taylor, 
director  of  the 
Institute,  and  J. 

M  o  n  t  g  ornery 
Curtis,  an  asso-  _ 

ciate  director.  tverett 

Mr.  Everett  has  had  15  years 
of  newspaper  experience  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
has  written  articles  for  na 
tional  magazines.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  for  four  years  and  served 
in  the  same  capacity  with  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
for  a  similar  period.  In  1946,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  semi¬ 
nar  for  city  editors.  Since  1948, 
he  has  been  with  Lever  Bros. 

■ 

Boston  Guild  Elects 

Boston — John  H.  Thompson 
of  the  Boston  Traveler  copy 
desk  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Boston  Newspaper  Guild, 
defeating  Kay  Ryan  Thomas  of 
the  Boston  Record-American 
business  office  284  to  230. 


filf  HARK* 


at  Buffalo’s  Best 
Buyers... Use  the 
Courier-Express 

The  Courier-E-xpress  reachw 
those  who  must  be  sold  to. 
sell  the  Buffalo  area.  And  it 
reaches  them  more  econom¬ 
ically.  That  is  why  its  gencnl 
(national)  linage  has  increased 
71%  in  the  last  ten  years  while 
its  competition  gained  only 

51%. 

Remember,  your  dollar  in 
the  Courier-Express  buys 
greater  impact  on  the  families 
with  more  money  to 
/  BfVyourproducls. 


Morning  ond  Sondoy  Newspoper 
«•  l—r  - 

...rii,  -.  ..l.ir.i.  Mr.  k.  r  . . . 


ALMOST  ALL  IMPORTANT  MEDIA  BUYERS  READ  E  &  P  I 
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F0[;  MORE  SALES  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


There's  more  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  just  the 
coastal  regions— there's  the  big  inland  buying  market  which 
lies  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  West,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  East,  the  Canadian  Selkirks  on  the  North 
and  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon  on  the  South.  Composed 
of  ports  of  four  states  and  independent  of  coastal  influence, 
the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market  produces  and  buys  more 
than  any  strictly  city  market  of  a  half  million. 

Spokane  Market  residents— there  are  23%  more  of  them 
today  than  in  1939— are  in  the  money.  Sales  Management's 
1949  Survey  of  Buying  Power  issue  reports  this  wealthy 
market  with  a  1948  net  income  of  $1,162,999,000,  and  total 
retail  sales  of  $941,939,000. 

Here's  a  market  in  which  you'll  want  to  "lay  to  it"— if 
you  want  more  sales  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  best  way— 
the  easiest  way— is  to  give  your  advertising  the  benefit  of  the 
pulling  power  of  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle.  They  have  the  dominant  circulation  and  the  read¬ 
ership  to  do  the  job  alone.  Are  they  on  your  list? 


t  SOUTCC  J 

rket  iverttt” 

300  sowmi"»  o’''* 
M  of  vrh'te  ?>''« 
.otes  os 
’'‘“'I*  soo-es  ol 

!^0Cts  T*'»  ''®*‘ 

"  le  notion  on 

,ooghout  the 

.he  SpoWone 


Consumer  Analysis  Available  -  Now! 


Send  for  your  copy  of  tho  1949  Centumor  Survey  of  the  Spokone  Morket.  Conducted 
by  ft.  1.  ftoik  &  Co.  thi»  study,  which  is  the  third  comporetive  report,  providei  live 
consumer  stotisties  you  will  use  for  months  to  come.  Address  your  request  to  the 
General  Advertising  Division. 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

150,000 

81.84%  UN-duplicated 


Advertising  ftepresentotives:  Cresmer  4  Woodword,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicogo,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles.  Son  Froncisco.  Color  ftepresentotives,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN* 
ftEVlEW  Cemk  Sections:  Metropoliton  Group. 
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New  England  Parley 
Stresses  Cost  Angle 


By  John  Mason  Pottei 


Boston  —  Newspaper  workers 
must  produce  more,  if  the  up¬ 
ward  spiral  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  costs  is  to  be  halted,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey,  business  manager 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune,  warned  at  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  New  England  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  here  (5ct. 
29-30.  He  is  president  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspapers 
Association. 


The  amount  of  production  per 
man  must  rise,  Mr.  Lucey  de¬ 
clared,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  and  by  more  efficient 
and  more  productive  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  now  in  the  plants. 

Today’s  two  biggest  cost  items 
are  newsprint  and  payroll,  he 
asserted,  and  “There  does  not 
seem  much  that  we  can  do  about 
the  cost  of  newsprint,  so  we 
must  turn  to  payroll  to  cut  costs. 
The  only  way  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  there  is  by  getting  more 
production  per  man.” 


One  CR  on  a  Budget 

While  the  Conference  had  nt 
stated  theme,  many  of  th« 
speakers,  both  at  the  platforrr 
and  from  the  floor,  expressed  £ 
concern  over  costs. 

At  a  general  meeting,  C.  W 
Flint,  director  of  ANPA  re¬ 
search.  reported  that  particulai 
and  primary  attention  is  beint 
paid  to  established  processes. 

“We  would  be  very  foolish  in- 
consider,  with 
utter  disregard  of  present  prob 
lems,  new  processes  which 
would  obsolete  equipment  ir 
which  millions  of  dollars  hav( 
been  invested.” 

He  reported  progress  ir 
methods  for  improving  stereo 
typing,  engraving  and  presi 
work,  and  at  a  stereo  clinic  ht 
elaborated,  off  the  record,  or 
some  of  the  developments  in¬ 
voking  scorching  and  packing. 

Principal  gripe  of  the  compos 
ing  room  foremen  was  that  ad 
vertising  copy  arrives  late,  toe 
often  calls  for  angle  composi¬ 
tion.  too  many  proofs  are  re 
quested,  and  there  is  not  enough 
apprwiation  of  composing  roorr 
problems  on  the  part  of  the  ad 
vertising  and  editorial  depart 
ments.  Many  of  the  foremen  tolc 
of  advertising  deadlines  onlj 
ti^e°*^  three  hours  before  press 

_  Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  advertis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Merider 
^^co^'d-Journal,  pointec 
out  that  in  many  cases  the  lat< 


JUST  IMAGINE  I  If  you 
•omethln^  to  nell.  an  EDIT( 
PUBLISHER  Cl.-i.si<inpd  Ad  i 
that  fact  known  to  all  the 
newspapers  In  the  country  qu 
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advertising  dead  line  is  to  be 
found  only  in  competitive  pa¬ 
pers. 

In  Meriden,  he  said,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  evening 
paper  to  have  a  late  dead  line, 
and  when  the  Journal  and  the 
Record  came  under  the  same 
management,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  competition,  the  dead  line 
was  moved  further  away  from 
press  time. 

“We  had  to  act  slowly  to 
avoid  criticism  of  monopoly,”  he 
related,  “but  we  have  made  the 
changes  we  wanted.  Today,  the 
advertiser  must  reserve  his 
space  by  3  p.m.  the  day  before, 
and  have  his  copy  in  by  6  p.m.” 

Dummied  Pages  Liked 

Most  of  the  papers  represent¬ 
ed  have  no  dummying,  either  for 
advertisements  or  for  news. 
Some  had  dummying  for  adver¬ 
tisements,  but  not  for  news,  and 
a  few  had  dummying  for  ads. 
and  for  news  on  page  one  and 
on  the  sports  pages.  Mr.  Iwa¬ 
nicki  reported  that  every  page 
of  his  paper  is  dummied  for  ads 
and  no  changes  are  allowed  by 
the  composing  room  without  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  advertising 
department. 

Most  of  the  foremen  who 
worked  W’here  dummying  is  the 
rule  reported  in  favor  of  it. 
Some  criticized  their  advertis¬ 
ing  department  for  sloppy,  in¬ 
accurate  dummies,  that  forced 
them  to  place  the  ads  elsewhere 
in  the  paper. 

One  foreman  told  of  a  15-min¬ 
ute  allowance  for  corrections  in 
advertisements.  This  was  a 
break  for  the  little  fellow,  he 
said. 

Sumner  G.  Kean,  managing 
editor  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Sentinel,  declared  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  other  fellow  s 
problems  is  needed.  To  compos¬ 
ing  room  foremen  who  like  to 
have  plenty  of  fil.er  in  the  rack, 
he  pleaded:  “But,  fellows,  too 
much  filler  is  what  kills  news¬ 
papers,  and  if  you  love  your 
papers,  don't  ask  for  too  much.” 

Kenman  Process  Described 

The  photo-engraving  clinic 
devoted  much  of  its  time  to  dis- 
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Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


cussing  the  best  depth  for  half¬ 
tones.  James  Minogue  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  said  his 
paper  uses  a  65  screen  and  a 
depth  of  .006  of  an  inch.  This 
statement  created  somewhat  of  a 
sensation.  The  average  in  the 
papers  represented  was  much 
lower,  and  John  T.  Ryan,  of  the 
Springfie.d  (Mass.)  papers  told 
of  having  good  success  with 
.004  inch. 

Vernon  Spitaleri,  manager  of 
the  ANPA  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  told  of  the  success  which 
the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier  News  is 
having  in  printing  halftones 
with  the  Kenman  Process.  He 
said  the  process  calls  for  print¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  negative. 
The  fi.m  is  put  in  the  camera, 
and  the  “shot”  is  developed  by 
the  usual  procedures,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  The  film  has  a  plastic 
backing,  and  the  raised  image 
appears  on  the  film.  It  may  be 
mounted  on  either  a  curved 
plate  or  a  flat-bed  plate.  He 
said  halftones  with  a  110  screen 
were  remarkably  good  in  news 
paper  reproduction. 

The  conference  was  attended 
by  more  than  700  persons  and 
79  New  England  newspapers 
were  represented. 

Arthur  N.  Kohler  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  (Mass.)  News  Tribune, 
was  elected  president  for  1950, 
succeeding  CJeorge  F.  Marshall 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
Herald  Evening  Express.  How¬ 
ard  E.  Simmons,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  -  Republican, 
was  elected  vicepresident  and 
Walter  C.  Crighton,  New  Lon¬ 
don  ( Conn. )  Day,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Amazing  Results 
Credited  to 
Crusading  Ads 

Chicago — Willard  F.  Rock  - 
well,  chairman  of  Standud^ 
Steel  Spring  Co.  said  here  laj 
week  his  company  got  “amaziiu 
results”  from  a  $600,000  new? 
paper  advertising  campaign  it 
which  it  crusaded  against  po. 
litical  attacks  on  American  bui- 
ness.  He  addressed  the  Nationjl 
Metal  Trades  Association. 

A  readership  survey  of  the 
full-page  advertisements  gave 
them  an  observation  rating  o( 
49%  among  men  and 
among  women,  Mr.  Rockwell ' 
said.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of 
the  men  read  the  advertisements 
thoroughly  as  did  17%  of  the  s 
women,  the  survey  indicated. 

“We  can  state  from  a  study  of 
circulation  figures  that  there  a« 
not  enough  white  collar  work¬ 
ers  or  stuffed  shirts  in  any  of 
these  cities,  or  in  this  country 
to  add  up  to  such  percentages 
as  arrived  at  in  this  study,”  Mr 
Rockwell  said.  “It  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  genu¬ 
ine  sincerity  and  appreciatioc 
that  has  come  from  thousands 
of  just  plain  average  Amerieani 

“One  of  the  amazing  results 
has  been  the  reactions  by  letten 
from  housewives,  as  well  as  the 
indication  in  these  readership 
studies  of  the  unusually  high 
percentage  of  women  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  future  of  business,  as  it 
relates  to  future  of  the  home’ 


and  scattered  through- 


Learning 

Eager  lads  learning  the  theory  and 
know-how  to  assemble  and  repair 
crystal  sets,  radio  and  television 
snapped  at  work  by  a  Journal  pho¬ 
tographer. 

The  Joiirnal’s  Saturday  school  page  .  .  . - _  . 

out  the  week  .  .  .  hums  with  the  youth  activities  in  every 
field  that  contribute  to  more  useful  citizenship  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  surer  jobs  in  the  future. 

News  that  concerns  the  market’s  youth  is  ‘fit’s*  reading  for 
all  parents  and  the  plus  coverage  of  all-world-wide  "J^s  ““ 
pictures  makes  the  Journal  Union  County  s  preferred  a 
newspaper. 

Preference,  too,  is  gained  for  the  products  used  in  *»>«  <•]*“• 
rooms  and  advertised  in  the  single  newspaper  with  the  largest 
concentrated  circulation  in  the  area. 

Build  Brand  Preference,  ‘'Advertise'*  in  a 
Youthfully  Minded  Newspaper 

fU^abetl)  lournfll. 

ELIZABETH.  NEW  JERSEY 

Special  Representatives:  WARD-CRIFFITH  CO.,  1^^ 
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The  geared  pair . . .  Times-Picayune  and  Slates 
are  building,  too  . . .  in  greater  New  Orleans! 

CONSTRUCTION  it  booming  in  New  Orleans  .  .  .  breaking  all 
records. 

Here  you  find  a  new  office  building  .  .  .  there  four  new 
apartment  hotels  costing  millions  ...  a  lakeshore  hotel  .  .  .  new 
$7,640,000  VA  hospital  .  .  .  $lS-million  terminal  station,  with 
overpasses  and  underpasses,  and  two  superhighways  through  city 
. . .  countless  housing  developments,  including  a  newly  authorized 
$42,500,000  low-rent  housing  psoject .  .  . 

New  Orleans  is  building-booming  .  .  . 

These  pictures  show  construction  on  the  new  sixth  floor  of 
The  Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States  building  on  Lafay¬ 
ette  Square  . . .  typifying  New  Orleans'  progress  .  .  . 

As  always.  The  Times-Picayune  and  States  are  uniquely 
geared  to  their  market  .  .  . 

More  than  any  other  possible  media,  they’re  your  one,  direct, 
certain  way  to  build  your  share  of  the  even  greater  profits  boom- 
town  New  Orleans  affords  .  .  . 


City  Zone  SamilSn . ISMOO 

Survey  of  Buying  Powcf.  M«y,  '49 
T«fal  Circulation 

C . 270.43*  Syfidoy . 201.7 

3  Months  Ending  Mor.  31,  '49 

riino  rofos  mt  low  mt  1.00  M  6  E  .  .  .  I.9S  Sondoy 
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Ad  Support  Is  Asked 
For  Book  Sections 


Washington — Book  publishers 
do  practically  nothing  to  support 
book  pages  or  sections  in  news¬ 
papers  outside  New  York  City, 
according  to  Philip  L.  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Graham  put  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Washington  Booksellers 
Association  at  a  meeting  here 
Oct.  18.  Lack  of  book  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  said,  makes  it  impossible 
for  newspaper  publishers  to 
give  as  much  attention  to  books 
•  as  they  would  like  to  give. 

Citing  the  Post  as  an  example, 
Mr.  Graham  listed  the  seven 
ways  in  which  newspaper  read¬ 
ers’  attention  is  focused  on 
books; 

1.  News  stories  about  imi>or- 
tant  and  topical  books.  2.  Edi¬ 
torial  comment.  3.  Interviews 
with  authors.  4.  Serialization  of 
books  in  the  newspaper.  5.  Men¬ 
tion  by  newspaper  colunmists. 
6.  Sponsorship  of  such  special 
events  as  Book  and  Author 
Luncheons.  7.  Book  reviews  in 
a  regularly  published  book  sec¬ 
tion  or  book  page. 

10,000  at  Luncheons 

Although  the  Post  has  been 
active  in  all  these  fields,  espe¬ 
cially  its  Book  and  Author 
Luncheons  which  have  drawn 
almost  10,000  persons  to  17 
luncheons  and  presented  69  au¬ 
thors,  representing  25  publish¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Graham  declared  every¬ 
thing  was  “frosting  on  the  cake’’ 
except  the  book  review  pages. 

Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  that 
the  Post  had  increased  its  space 
devoted  to  book  reviews  consist¬ 
ently,  going  from  one  book  page 
every  Sunday  to  a  page  and  a 
half  and  currently  to  two  pages. 
Increased  linage  from  book  pub¬ 
lishers  helped  justify  the  pres¬ 
ent  space,  he  said,  but  did  not 
justify  it  completely. 

“Actually  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  justify  anywhere  near 
the  space  on  the  basis  of  book 
advertising  appearing  on  those 
pages,”  he  said.  “Because  we  are 
interested  in  books  we  go  way 
beyond  economic  justification  in 
publishing  publicity  for  the  book 
manufacturer.  We  do  for  him 
what  we  would  never  do  for  a 
department  store,  interested  as 
our  women  readers  are  in 
dresses.” 

“The  biggest  mistake  of  all,” 
he  continued,  “is  made  by  the 
book  publishers  who  don’t  give 
us — and  I  don’t  mean  only  the 
Washington  Post  but  also  other 
newspapers  in  similar  positions 
in  other  major  cities — who  com¬ 
placently  refuse  to  give  us  the 
economic  justification  for  going 
even  farther  out  on  a  limb  to 
help  them. 

“Why  don’t  we  run  a  tabloid 
book  section  on  Sunday  instead 
of  two  pages?  Why  doesn’t  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  which  can 
afford  it  much  better  than  the 
Washington  Post?  Because  when 
the  Bulletin  did  run  such  a  sec¬ 
tion  it  got  such  poor  advertising 
support  that  it  finally  got  dis¬ 
gusted  and  quit.  Even  a  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  gets  the  idea  after 


a  while.  If  the  book  people 
thought  so  little  of  the  Bulletin’s 
effort  to  stimulate  book  interest 
that  they  wouldn’t  even  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Bulletin’s  book  sec¬ 
tion,  why  should  the  Bulletin 
spend  money  to  do  what  the 
book  publishers  refused  to  do? 

“We’d  love  to  have  a  tabloid 
book  section  every  Sunday.  Our 
readers  would  like  it  too.  All  we 
need  is  first  to  get  our  pubiish- 
ers’  advertising  volume  up  to  the 
point  where  it  justifies  the  space 
we’re  now  giving  to  books.  And 
then  double  that.  ’Then  we  can 
put  out  a  16-page  tabloid  on 
books  every  Sunday  of  the  year. 
And  more  at  Christmas. 

Book  Linage  Figures  Cited 

“I  happen  to  have  here  the 
figures  for  book  publishers'  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1949.  Of  course,  that’s 
the  light  half  of  the  year,  but  it 
will  serve  for  comparison.  Book 
publishers  in  this  period  gave 
the  New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  a  total  of  830,000  lines 
of  advertising.  They  gave  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  a  total  of  70,000  lines 
of  advertising.  Put  this  into  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  disparity  would  be 
even  more  pronounced — perhaps 
$900,000  as  against  $35,000.  Al¬ 
most  30  times  as  much  money. 
Yet  New  York  is  only  eight  to  10 
times  as  big  in  population,  and 
its  educational  level  is  only  half 
that  of  Washington,  which,  if 
that  well  known  study.  People 
and  Books,  means  anything 
would  indicate  a  total  book  buy¬ 
ing  in  New  York  of  only  three 
or  four  times  as  great  as  Wash¬ 
ington’s.  Yet  almost  30  times  as 
much  money. 

Not  Enough  Anywhere 

“Even  if  we  were  to  accept 
the  thesis  that  those  two  (New 
York)  Sunday  book  sections  do 
some  appreciable  good  in  selling 
books  to  Washingtonians  as  well 
as  to  New  Yorkers,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion 
by  mid-week  advertising  in 
those  same  New  York  papers? 
Of  that  830.000  lines  I  men¬ 
tioned,  562,000  were  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  That  seems  to  me 
like  a  fairly  adequate  amount  of 
pressure  to  put  into  those  60% 
New  York— Uo%  national  me¬ 
dia. 

But  no.  In  addition,  the 
Times’  and  Herald-Tribune’s 
week-day  issues  carried  a  total 
of  249,000  lines  of  book  advertis¬ 
ing  during  those  six  months,  or 
three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  Washington  Post 
and  Star  combined  carried  both 
daily  and  Sunday.  And  no  one 
even  suggests  that  the  mid-week 
Times  and  Tribune  book  adver¬ 
tising  is  supposed  to  do  a  job 
outside  of  greater  New  York. 

“Now,  I  emphatically  do  not 
think  there  is  too  much  book 
advertising  in  New  York  papers. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  enough.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  obvi¬ 
ous  as  obvious  can  be.  There  is 
not  enough  in  Washington,  San 
Francisco,  Boston,  Chicago,  Phil- 


Author  Reveals 
Reportorial  Past 

Laconia,  N.  H. — Frances  Park¬ 
inson  Keyes,  author  of  several 
best  sellers,  was  a  speaker  at 
the  ninth  annual  authors’  tea  of 
the  Laconia  Evening  Citizen. 
Mrs.  Keyes,  whose  husband  was 
governor  and  United  States  sen¬ 
ator,  said  her  first  work  on  a 
newspaper  was  for  the  Citizen, 
when  she  wrote  “log  of  a  sena¬ 
tor’s  wife”  from  Washington. 

Presiding  at  the  tea  was  Pub¬ 
lisher  Edward  J.  Gallagher. 
Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  editor  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  was  a  guest. 

adelphia  and  other  important 
markets. 

“Last  year  publisher  A  spent  a 
total  of  $664  in  advertising  in  all 
Washington  newspapers  for  a 
full  year.  One  Washington  store 
alone  placed  orders  with  that 
one  publisher  which  totalled 
$5,300.  One  store  alone.  Another 
publisher  B  spent  $1,769  in 
newspaper  space  here  and  got 
back  in  orders  from  one  store 
alone  a  total  of  $8,700.  A  third 
example — publisher  C,  got  $8,500 
in  orders  from  a  single  store  in 
Washington,  and  to  support  this 
store  and  its  74  colleagues  and 
competitors,  publisher  C  spent 
$183  in  Washington  newspaper 
space. 

"Think  what  you  could  do  in 
sales  if  you  had  the  proper  pub¬ 
lisher's  support.” 

■ 

Nebraska  AP  Group 
To  Award  Grid  Trophy 

North  Platte,  Neb. — Editors 
of  Nebraska  Associated  Press 
newspapers  have  voted  to  award 
a  trophy  to  the  championship 
Nebraska  high  school  football 
team.  The  team  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  weekly  balloting 
by  AP  members.  The  decision 
was  reached  at  the  AP  state  as¬ 
sociation’s  meeting  here  Oct.  29. 

Dwight  King,  editor  of  the 
Kearney  Hub,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man.  He  succeeds  R.  L.  Getty, 
managing  editor  of  the  North 
Platte  Telegraph-Bulletin. 

E.  E.  Makiesky,  AP’s  Omaha 
correspondent  supervising  the 
Nebraska  service,  reportjpd  "a 
banner  year”  for  membjbrship 
participation  and  cooperation 
in  Nebraska. 
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Montreal  Editor  Killed 
In  Azores  Plane  Crash  ' 

Montreal,  Que. — Guy  Jasmin  k 
41,  editor-in-chief  of  the  French-  ’ 
language  newspaper,  Le  CaiUNk 
was  killed  Oct.  28  in  the  crash  r 
of  an  Air  France  plane  in  the  | 
Azores.  The  crash  took  the  lives 
of  47  others,  including  Mr.  Jas- 
min’s  mother.  I 

Mr.  Jasmin  had  been  on  a  i 
combined  assignment-vacation  j 
trip,  visiting  shrines  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  gathering  infor 
mation  for  a  story  on  the  Holy 
Year.  He  had  joined  the  paper's 
staff  in  1933  as  a  sports  writer.  \ 
During  the  war,  he  was  chief  of 
French  press  services  in  the 
wartime  information  board  at 
Ottawa.  I 


158,842  Lines  of  Ads 
In  Nashville  Paper 

Nashville,  Tenn.— The  largest 
weekday  newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  city  rolled  off  the 
presses  of  the  Nashville  Tennet- 
seean  Friday  morning,  Oct.  28. 
It  carried  158,842  agate  lines  of 
advertising,  including  a  20-page 
supplement  from  Harvey's 
partment  Store,  with  a  front 
page  in  lavender  reverse. 

The  Nashville  Banner  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  27,  was  74  pages, 
carrying  146,408  agate  lines  of 
advertising  including  the  Har 
vey  supplement. 


CRAFIINT 

TOP  SHEET 

Crohint  Top  Shoot  it  on  ontiroly  tron^ 
poront  ocoloto  thool  on  whith  it 
od  voriout  tcroon  pottornt.  Top 
tan  bo  plocod  ovor  art  or  ntgaU'iu 
to  odd  quick  thoding  or  to  brMk  ^ 
tolidt.  Unwontod  portiont  •only  /"” 
off  with  ttump.  Top  Shoot  it  ovoitablo 
in  60  pottornt  both  in  block  and  whito. 

At  your  doolor  or  writo  diroct^^ 
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Pacing  the  Home  Boom  on  Long  island! 

Newsday  is  the  only  newspaper  keeping 
ahead  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Real  Long  Island.  In  the  three  year 
period — March  14,  1946  to  March  15,  1949 
— Newsday  circulation  jumped  from  54,590 
to  101,804,  a  gain  of  86.5%  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  the 
Review-Star  dropped  from  41,929  to 
32,227,  a  loss  of  23.1% 


NEWSDAY 

51,829 

18,035 

10,983 

5,903 

6,791 

2,012 

4,175 

1,081 

995 


Review 

28,831 

1,379 

1,477 


Hempstead  Town 
North  Hempstead  Town 
Oyster  Bay  Town 
Babylon  Town 
Islip  Town 
Brookhaven  Town 
Huntington  Town 
Smithtown  Town 
All  other 


Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Executive  Offices  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y, 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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Phila.  Bulletin  Center 
Feeds  80,000  In  Year 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia  —  Have  lunch 
with  500  women  a  day  and  see 
how  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
wins  friends,  influences  people 
and  serves  its  food,  service  and 
appliance  advertisers  with  a 
unique  sampling  method  which 
pays  huge  dividends  in  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  good  will. 

In  an  almost  casual  way,  with 
a  complete  lack  of  high  pres¬ 
sure  merchandising,  the  Bul¬ 
letin's  Homemakers  Center, 
supported  by  booths  paid  by  the 
advertisers,  has  entertained  be¬ 
tween  8O,o0o  to  90,000  women  a 
season  since  it  was  opened  in 
February,  1947. 

The  women  pay  for  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  eating  lunch  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  watching  a  home-eco¬ 
nomics  show  five  days  a  week, 
but  not  one  penny  goes  to  the 
newspaper  or  the  advertisers. 
The  money  is  paid  direct  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  by  the  members  for 
limcheon  reservations. 

Booked  For  Ahead 

The  Homemakers  Center 
draws  guests  who  have  to  make 
reservations  months  in  advance 
to  attend  the  sessions.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  so  heavy  that  they  can 
come  here  only  once  a  year. 

According  to  George  T.  Eager, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  who 
supervises  Bulletin  promotion, 
the  objectives  of  the  Homemak¬ 
ers  Center  are  three-fold.  1.  To 
provide  a  sampling  method  for 
the  food  advertisers.  2.  To  give 
useful  household  hints  to  house¬ 
wives,  thus  creating  good  will 
for  the  Bulletin.  3.  To  give  fi¬ 
nancial  support  to  the  various 
womens  organizations. 

“When  you  can  get  80,000  to 
90,000  women  a  year  to  spend 
three  hours  in  a  center  of  this 
kind,’’  Mr.  Elager  said,  “you  have 
a  Mmpling  method  hard  to  beat. 

“These  women  are  substantial 
members  of  their  communities, 
heads  of  households  who  influ¬ 
ence  buying.  They  sample  on 
the  average  of  15  foods  a  day 
at  the  Homemakers  luncheon, 
they  learn  new  ways  of  doing 
things  and  go  away  with  the 
feeling  the  Bulletin  is  their 
friend. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  the 
advertiser  and  the  Bulletin  that 
good  will  is  invaluable.” 

The  Homemakers  Center  oc-  ' 
cupies  17.000  square  feet  of 
space  at  809  Chestnut  St.,  in  the 
heart  of  Philadelphia's  shopping 
district.  i 

From  a  spacious  foyer,  the 
guests  enter  the  Window  Shop-  ' 
per  Village  where  the  booths 
are  placed  in  a  setting  designed 
in  the  style  of  Colonial  Phila-  i 
delphia.  The  winding  street  is 
constructed  so  that  the  women  i 
have  to  pass  the  booths  four  i 
times  in  and  out  of  the  audi¬ 
torium,  where  luncheon  is  i 
served.  J 

No  merchandise  is  sold  at  the 
booths,  but  samples  and  prizes  1 
are  given  to  the  guests  who  get  J 
tickets  when  they  enter.  i 


Lunch  is  an  informal  affair, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Clarrette 
Sehon,  director  of  the  Home¬ 
makers  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  Bulletin  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  Several  times  between 
courses  she  explains  some  of  the 
items  of  food  served  at  the 
luncheon  and  she  gets  her  mes¬ 
sages  over  with  no  signs  of  high 
pressure  selling. 

The  food  companies  supplying 
the  various  items  for  the  lunch¬ 
eon  are  given  full  credit  on  a 
menu.  The  meal  is  served  lei¬ 
surely  and  with  little  fuss,  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  a  real¬ 
ly  effective  sampling  job  direct 
to  the  family  market. 

Each  Club  Has  a  Day 

After  luncheon  the  women 
again  visit  the  Window  Shopper 
Village  and  the  afternoon  is 
given  over  to  special  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  auditorium.  This 
may  include  a  fashion  show  or 
cooking  demonstration.  The  af- 
teroon  closes  with  a  drawing  of 
door  prizes. 

The  luncheons  are  held  Mon¬ 
days  through  Fridays.  Bookings 
are  simple.  A  club  is  assigned  a 
certain  day.  The  Center  then 
prints  tickets  with  the  club’s 
name  and  date  of  the  luncheon. 

These  tickets  are  sent  to  the 
club  and  it  may  charge  its  mem¬ 
bers  any  price  it  wishes  for  the 
privilege  of  attending  one  of  the 
sessions.  The  entire  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  tickets  go 
to  the  club  treasury. 

Bulletin  advertisers  have  the 
privilege  of  supplying  their 
products  for  luncheon  for  one 
month  a  year.  The  cooking  and 
the  serving  is  done  by  Bulletin 
employes.  The  booths  are  rented 
on  a  yearly  basis. 

■ 

Borden  Ad  Wins 
Annual  Report  Prize 

Borden  Co.  has  been  declared 
winner  in  the  judging  of  300 
annual  report  advertisements 
for  1948.  Its  ad.  in  the  form  of 
a  message  from  Elsie  the  Cow, 
took  the  annual  silver  “Oscar 
of  Industry”  prize  given  by  Fi¬ 
nancial  World. 

Winner  of  the  gold  oscar  for 
the  best  of  all  reports  was 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  Philip  Morris 
&  Co. 

Other  awards  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  category  went  to  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Columbia 
Gas  System  and  Erie  Railroad. 

■ 

Guild  Accepts  Terms 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  this  week  voted  296  to  31 
for  acceptance  of  proposed 
terms  of  a  new  guild  contract 
to  run  through  Dec.  31,  1950. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

The  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
has  appointed  Reynolds-Fitzger- 
ald,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 


What  Vets  Plan 
With  Dividend 

Argosy  Magazine  polled  its  all¬ 
male  readership  and  learned  that 
war  veterans  plan  to  spend  their 
$2,800,000,000  insurance  dividend 
as  follows: 

Buy  or  make  down 

payment  on :  per  cent 

Horae  improveraents  .  14.4 

New  horae  .  10.3 

Car  . 4.1 

Household  appliances  .  4.1 

Television  set  .  1.0 

Other  .  4.1 

Or  buy: 

More  insurance  .  8.3 

Additional  hunting  or  fishing 

et^ipment  .  3.1 

Additional  clothes  .  1.0 

Other  .  1.0 

Or; 

Deposit  it  in  the  bank  .  38.8 

Pay  hills  with  it  .  26.8 

Use  it  for  general  expenses 

or  entertainment  . .  3.1 

Take  a  vacation  or  trip  . ■.___LP 

Ideas  Bring  Rewards 
To  Oregonian  Staff 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Fifty-three 
suggestions  from  employes  were 
studied  by  the  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  the  Ore- 
gonian’s  suggestion  box  plan 
was  in  operation. 

A  suggestion  by  Fred  Scheure- 
man,  stereotype  department, 
that  the  hot  water  faucet  at  the 
tank  in  the  nickel  plating  de¬ 
partment  be  turned  one-fourth 
so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
damaging  plates  resulted  in  an 
award  to  him. 

Royal  Bingham,  composing 
room,  received  top  award  for 
the  month  for  his  suggestion 
that  lines  be  placed  on  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  blanks  so  that 
writing  would  tend  to  be  more 
legible. 

Another  winner  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  special  stationery 
be  provided  for  customers  who 
wished  to  answer  blind  number 
ads  't  the  counter. 

Checks  were  presented  to  the 
winners  by  M.  J.  Frey,  general 
manager  of  the  Oregonian. 


Inquirer  Reporter 
Wins  Phila.  Award 

Philadelphia  —  Owen  F.  Mc¬ 
Donnell  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  has  received  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  Association’s  1949 
award  for  outstanding  report¬ 
ing. 

The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mayor  Bernard  Samuel  at 
the  Press  Association’s  fifth  an¬ 
nual  dinner-dance  in  the  Broad- 
wood  Hotel.  Oct.  22.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donnell  was  honored  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  series  of  six  articles 
on  highway  safety,  “Gambling 
with  Death.” 

A  special  award  was  given  to 
Frederick  A.  McCord  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  skilful  handling  of 
news  gathered  by  other  report¬ 
ers.  Mr.  McCord  was  referred 
to  in  the  citation  as  “the  man 
behind  the  man  with  the  story.” 

Another  award  went  to  Philip 
W.  Buxton,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  as  recognition  of  his  alert¬ 
ness  in  telephoning  to  Howard 
B.  Unruh,  mass  Camden  killer, 
while  Unruh  was  still  barri¬ 
caded  in  his  apartment  (E&P, 
Sept.  10,  page  11.) 


Harry  Martin  Quits 
Job  on  Newspaper 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Harry  Ma^ 
tin,  president  of  the  Ainerican 
Newspaper  Guild,  has  resigned 
as  amusements  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal.  Announce 
ment  of  his  resignation  wai 
made  by  Frank  Ahlgren,  editor 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  newspaper 
since  July,  1948,  when  he  wat 
appointed  special  labor  adviser 
to  W.  Averill  Harriman,  U.  s. 
ambassador  for  the  Economic 
Co-operation  Administration.  In 
his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr. 
Martin  said  he  was  remaining 
with  the  ECA  in  Paris,  France, 
at  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  and  Administrator  Paul 
Hoffman. 

He  will  be  succeeded  in  the 
amusements  post  by  Ben  S. 
Parker,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
staff  since  1937. 

Mr.  Martin  joined  the  staff 
of  the  old  Evening  Appeal  hen 
in  1930,  shifting  to  the  amuse¬ 
ments  desk  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  when  the  newspapers 
merged  in  1933. 

■ 

Reed  to  Address 
NEA  in  Chicago 

Chicago — The  Fall  Meeting  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  here  Nov. 
11-13.  More  than  350  reserva¬ 
tions  have  been  received. 

Martin  Reed,  president  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Corp., 
will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  on  Friday.  Joe  T. 
Cook,  Mission  (Tex.)  Timet,  ii 
NEA  president. 

■ 

Ad  Column  for  N.E. 

Boston — Yankee  Cupboard,  a 
new  editorial-style  advertising 
column,  will  be  started  about 
Dec.  1  in  22  New  England  dai¬ 
lies,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Boston 
agency  which  has  developed  the 
feature.  The  weekly  column  will 
be  written  by  Mildred  Bailey, 
former  newspaper  staffer  who  ii 
home  economist  for  WCOP. 
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of  the  MANY  reasons  why  we  are 
CLOSE  TO  THE  HEARTS  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 


The  Bam— Gannett  Youth  Club 
Women’s  Bowling  Classic 
Men’s  Bowling  Classic 
Handball  Championships 
City  Basketball  Championship 
Playground  Basketball 
Championship 


Easter  Egg  Hunt 
Track  and  Field  Championships 
Bicycle  Championships 
Open  Air  Music  Festival 
Harvest  Queen  Festival 
Water  Safety  Program 
Soap  Box  Derby 


Caddie  Tournament 
High  School  Editors’  Clinic 
Model  Airplane  Tournaments 
Sheet  and  Trap  Shooting 
Championships 
Santa  Claus— Helicopter 
4-H  Club  Projects 
Flobby  Contests 


I  » 


25  of  our  fairest  lovely  young  ladies  picked  from  the  surrounding 
communities  to  represent  their  home  towns,  parade  before  the 
judges  in  the  Annual  Harvest  Queen  Coronation,  competing  for 
the  honor  of  being  named  Queen.  .  .  .  just  one  of  the  many  color¬ 
ful  events  promoted  for  the  people  of  this  community  ...  to  en¬ 
rich  our  living  ...  to  make  better  citizens  ...  to  bring  together 
our  young  people,  for  the  future  .  .  . 

Whether  it's  the  Music  Festival,  Soap  Box  Derby,  The  Barn,  Water 
Safety  Program  or  the  final  encampment  trip  for  New  York  State's 
last  old  soldier,  we  the  Gannett  newspaper  family,  try  to  give 
our  readers  a  well  rounded  program  of  activities  for  the  older 
citizens  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  youth  of  today. 


I  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  democrat  anb  Cfjromtie 


Two  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON 
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Anchois  Aweigh!  OOte  Named 
Always  a  Navy  Day  To  M.  E.  Post 

On  Courant 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  William  J. 
f'oote  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He 
succeeds  George 
F.  Stans  held, 
managing  edi- 
tor  since  1940, 
who  has  retired. 

William  J.  t 
Clew,  veteran 
court  and  mill- 
tary  affairs  re- 
porter,  succeeds  . 

Mr.  Foote  as  as- 
sistant  manag-  ‘  ^ 

ing  editor,  and  p„„*o 
Philip  Rose, 

state  editor,  moves  up  to  news 
editor. 

A  graduate  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1927,  Mr.  Foote  joined 
the  Courant  in  1930  after  work- 

mg  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  Bennett  AgenCV 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Prior  to  _  wt  r*  » 
being  named  assistant  managing  Q^etS  .N.  U.  Uontl 
editor  in  1942,  he  was  an  edi-  Asheville,  N.  C. — 1 
torial  writer.  of  North  Carolina’s  $11 

Mr.  Clew  has  been  a  member  vertising  contract 
of  the  Courant  staff  since  1925.  awarded  to  the  Bennel 
Mr.  Rose  was  a  reporter  on  of  High  Point  and  ' 
the  New  London  Telegraph,  the  The  action  was  takei 
Woonsocket  ( R.  I. )  Call  and  state  Board  of  Conserv 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  Development. 
gram  before  coming  to  the  An  effort  to  return 
Courant  in  1920.  At  the  end  of  tract  to  Ayer  &  GilletU 
1920,  he  left  the  Courant  and  lotte,  which  had  held  : 
worked  the  following  year  on  years,  was  defeated 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier  and  vote. 

Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Herald.  Mr. 

Rose  returned  to  the  Courant 

Replacing  Mr.  Rose  as  state 
editor  is  John  P.  Cummiskey, 
who  has  been  assistant  state 
editor  since  1941. 

Mr.  Stansheld  was  with  the 
Courant  for  nearly 
serving  successfully  as  Sunday 
editor,  copy  desk  chief,  news 
editor,  assistant  managing  edi- 


Hartford  Courant 
185  Years  Old 

Hartford,  Conn.  (AP)— The 
Hartford  Courant,  a  newspaper 
older  than  the  nation,  obser^ 
its  185th  birthday  on  Oct.  29 

Thomas  Green,  a  printer,  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  issue  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Courant  on  Oct  29 
1764. 

On  Nov.  9  the  Yale  University 
Press  will  publish  "One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  of  Hartford's  Cour 
ant,”  a  history  of  the  paper's 
first  century,  written  by  Dr.  U 
Eugene  Smith,  president  of  the 
Willimantic  State  Teachers 
College. 


^  ^  ^  Norfolk,  Va.  —  The  strong 

St.  LiOUlS  Ct-I  J  feeling  in  this  city  for  the  Navy 

was  evident  on  the  front  page 
St.  Louis,  Mo. — George  Grin-  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
ham,  local  advertising  manager  on  Navy  Day.  An  eight-column 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo-  banner  above  the  masthead 
crat,  has  been  named  advertis-  said:  "Down  with  Edicts!  Full 
ing  director;  and  Wilson  Con-  Speed  Ahead  for  Navy  Day  Ob- 

_ _ servance.” 

An  editorial  said:  “We  hope  it 

■  -V  is  not  offensive  to  the  Secretary 

W  of  Defense  or  the  Joint  Chiefs 

■  .J  ■  ^B  of  Staff  or  harmful  to  the  cause 

«  of  unification,  but  this  is  Navy 

^  \  I  Norfolk,  and  the  town 

B  is  celebrating  it  and,  unless  all 

—  signs  are  wrong,  will  keep  right 

on  celebrating  it  just  as  it  has 
- done  since  Navy  Day  was  estab- 


tor  and  then  managing  editor 
A  graduate  of  Yale,  class  of 
1904,  he  was  with  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  prior  to  going 
overseas  with  the  AEF  in  World 
War.  I.  Upon  his  return  to  this 
country  in  1920,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Courant. 


diet,  formerly  national  adver-  A  show  guide  booklet  issued 
Using  manager,  has  been  named  by  the  New  York  Mirror  Amuse- 
assistant  advertising  director,  ment  Department  is  primarily 
according  to  the  announcement  an  out-of-town  reader  service, 
made  by  Douglas  B.  Houser,  but  it  is  also  pointed  to  influ- 
first  vicepresident  of  the  com-  ence  amusement  advertising, 
pany.  Times  Square  furnishes  the 

Mr.  Grinham,  a  veteran  in  the  pictorial  background  for  the 
newspaper  business  and  in  ad-  cover,  which  bears  the  title, 
vertising  circles,  began  his  ca-  “New  York  Mirror’s  Guide  to 
reer  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Current  Broadway  Stage  Plays.” 
the  Globe  -  Democrat,  later  Inside  are  loose  leaf  “Mirror 
branched  into  merchandising  Theatre  -  Ticket  Ordergrams,” 
and  advertising  divisions,  and  each  containing  the  name  of  a 
in  1930  was  named  local  adver-  current  show,  name  and  address 
tlsing  manager.  of  the  theater,  seat  prices  and  a 

Nationally,  he  has  become  form  to  fill  in  for  ordering.  On 
well-known  through  his  associa-  the  reverse  side  is  pictured  one 
Uons,  as  vicechairman  of  the  of  the  scenes,  and  underneath  it 
Consumer  Relations  Committee  is  a  brief  description  of  the  play, 
and  of  the  NAEA-NRDGA  Com¬ 
mittee;  chairman  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  Advisory  Committee,  and 
member  of  the  Consumer  Co¬ 
operative  Committee  and  NAEA 
Advertising  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  is  also  known  through 
his  association  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
and  ex-officio,  sales  committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

ANPA. 

Mr.  Condict.  who  started  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  in  1915, 
was  first  employed  by  the 
Globe-Democrat  as  automobile 
manager. 

C.  C.  Callihan,  who  was  the 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  national  department,  and 
Albert  Stokman,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Grinham,  has  been  named 
local  advertising  manager. 

■ 

32-Page  Cook  Book 

Detroit — The  Detroit  Times 
published  a  32-page  “Fall  and 
■Winter  Cook  Book”  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  with  its  Oct.  25  edition. 


Children's  Pet  Sho-tv 
Movies  in  Theaters 

Baltimore,  Md. — Movies  of 
the  annual  Children’s  Pet 
Shows,  sponsored  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American,  were  featured  on  the 
screens  of  three  downtown  thea¬ 
ters  recently.  Following  a 
week’s  run  in  the  “big  time,” 
the  films  will  be  shown  in  30 
neighborhood  theaters. 

The  pet  shows,  held  over  a 
period  of  five  consecutive  Sat¬ 
urdays,  attracted  several  thou¬ 
sand  children  with  their  pets. 
Prizes  of  government  bonds  and 
stamps  to  the  amount  of  $2,500 
were  provided  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  nm- 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Spacialiiti 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54th  Street 

L  Los  Angeles  43,  Colifomio 

tf - -I 

ledgers  i  McDeeeld,  les  Aegeies  43  j 

Please  send  samples  of  your  work. 


PICTURE  PERFECT 

Co-ordination  of 
Lens  and  Wire— 


(Sm.  Chitago  Mel.  DM.) 


DON’T  BURN  THE  >finNIGHT 
OIL!  Hire  that  mueh  nredcU 
assistant  through  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  .Ads.  They  find 
help  etncienlly  and  speislily. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Delivering  Today's  Pictures  Today 
With  Speed — Quality — Economy! 
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Follow  the 
Laugh  Leader  of  ’49 
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,  AMERICA’S  MOST  POPULAR 
I  NEW  COMIC  -  COMIC  BEGINS 
I  IN  SUNDAY  COLOR  NOV.  20th 

'  In  just  a  little  over  a  year  the  GRANDMA 
aM  daily  strip  has  gone  to  the  top  of  readership  polls. 

Editors  who  have  taken  recent  comic  popularity 
]jtus  surveys  report  that  GRANDMA’s  brand  of  old- 
lewspa-  fashioned,  down-country  wit  is  making  a  hit  with 
,advei-  their  readers.  Letters  from  GRANDMA  fans  tell 
about  the  real  enjoyment  they  get  seeing  this  un¬ 
inhibited  oldster,  kicking  up  her  heels  and  having 
as  much  fun  as  any  youngster  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Now,  GRANDMA,  as  a  daily  readership 
producer,  has  rightly  earned  that  color  Sunday 
page.  It  will  be  seven  days  of  chuckles  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  six.  Why  not  make  sure  that  your  readers 
get  their  share?  Write  us  for  terms  today. 


rotary 
indlay-  I 


For  terms  trirem  phone  or  write  F,  c#.  SMCHT9  generat  sates  manager 

— ^  ' 

.t43  j 
woA.  I 

-|  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

— J  235  East  45th  Street  New  York  17^  N.Y. 


Victoria  Times 
Is  Sold  to  Bell 
And  Associates 

Victoria,  B.  C.  (CP) — Sale  of 
the  Victoria  Daily  Times  to  Max 
Bell  and  associates  of  Calgary 
was  announced  Oct.  28  by  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Spencer,  who  acquired 
control  of  the  newspaper  a 
week  ago.  Mr.  Bell  ia  president 
of  a  holding  company  which 
will  control  the  Daily  Times, 
the  Calgary  Albertan  and  the 
Edmonton  Bulletin. 

The  65-year-old  Daily  Times 
has  been  in  the  Spencer  family 
since  1920.  Mrs.  Spencer  is  the 
widow  of  J.  Will  Spencer,  long¬ 
time  managing  director  of  the 
newspaper  which  was  founded 
in  1884  by  William  Templeman. 

J.  Will  Spencer  was  a  broth¬ 
er  of  Chris  and  Victor  Spencer, 
whose  father,  the  late  David 
Spencer,  came  here  in  gold-rush 
days  of  the  60’s  to  found  his 
first  store.  He  came  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Eng.,  in  a  sailing  vessel. 

When  the  store  interests  were 
sold  to  Eaton’s  for  a  reported 
$14,000,000,  they  did  not  include 
the  publishing  property.  In  re¬ 
cent  months  the  paper  has  ’nad 
a  reported  value  of  $1,250,000 

Dos  Peterson,  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  has  purchased  the  Mill 
City  ( Ore. )  Enterprise  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Wolverton. 

•  •  • 

O.  E.  McLaughlin,  publisher 
of  the  Vermontville  (Mich.) 
Echo  tor  30  years,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Donald  E.  Hinderliter, 
publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Mich.)  News.  The  new  editors 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  B.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  of  Charlotte,  Mich. 

*  •  * 

John  Phillip  Norman,  of 
Ames,  la.,  who  formerly  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis,  has  purchased  the 
Princeton  ( Wis. )  Times-Repub- 
lic  and  the  Green  Lake  (Wis.) 
County  Reporter  from  Harry 
and  W.  W.  Hobart. 

•  •  * 

The  Tri  County  (Ga. )  News, 
weekly  publication  at  Americus, 
Ga.,  owned  and  edited  by 

Dewey  Taft  for  the  past  year, 
has  been  sold  to  J.  R.  Barnes, 
Jr.,  of  Opelika,  Ala. 

•  «  « 

Charles  J.  Neugebauer,  former 
Marquette  and  Owosso  (Mich.) 
newspaperman  who  recently  had 
been  engaged  in  the  advertising 
field  in  Chicago,  has  purchased 
the  Spokane  ( Wash. )  County 

News. 

•  *  * 

W.  H.  Smith  has  sold  the  Sew¬ 
ard  (Neb.)  Independent  he 
owned  and  published  52  years  to 
Henry  Mead  of  Aitken,  Minn. 

0  0  0 

Warren  Hill,  former  editor  of 
the  Mosine  (Wis.)  Times,  has 
purchased  the  Highland  (Wis.) 
Press,  formerly  published  by 
George  Dilley,  who  died  last 
spring  after  serving  as  editor 
37  years. 

•  •  • 

Al  Hilton  of  Dayton,  O.,  has 
bought  controlling  interest  in 
the  Stillwater  Valley  News,  a 
semi-weekly  publL^ed  at  Cov¬ 
ington,  O.  Mr.  Hilton  was  for¬ 


merly  a  reporter  on  the  Dayton 
News.  Vic  Davidson,  who  owns 
a  minority  interest,  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  at  Covington. 

«  •  * 

B.  a.  Cober,  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  (Calif.)  Journal,  has 
acquired  the  Ukiah  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
publican  Press  from  William 
G.  Shackleton.  The  Redwood 
Journal-Press-Dispatch  is  now 
being  published  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday. 

#  •  • 

Bert  C.  Carlyle,  former  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  advertising  man, 
has  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  Harper  (Kan.)  Advocate 
from  Ray  Rezin,  publisher  for 
30  years. 

0  0  0 

Victor  Gallo,  who  has  been 
advertising  director  of  the  Oel- 
wein  ( la. )  Register,  has  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  Press- 
Journal  at  Strawberry  Point,  la. 
His  wife,  the  former  Marilyn 
Miller,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Iowa 
University.  The  paper  formerly 
was  own^  by  Paul  Lindemeyer. 

0  0  0 

The  Paducah  (Tex.)  Post  has 
been  purchased  by  Jetty  Clare 
of  Olney  and  Al  Hinds  from  E. 
A.  Carlock.  Mr.  Clare,  who  re¬ 
cently  sold  The  Olney  Enter¬ 
prise,  formerly  owned  the  Post 
from  October  1944  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  1946  when  he  sold  the 
weekly  to  Mr.  Carlock.  Mr. 
Hinds,  who  already  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Post,  will  continue 
as  editor  and  manager. 

■ 

Lower  ANG  Per  Capita 
Defeated  by  738  Votes 

A  proposal  to  lower  per  capita 
payments  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  was  defeated  this 
week  by  a  count  of  5.869  to  5,- 
131.  Of  the  11,019  ballots  cast, 
14  were  void  and  five  were 
blank,  ANG  officials  reported. 

The  vote  was  interpreted  as 
another  victory  for  Sam  Eu¬ 
banks,  ANG  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  who  was  recently  re-elect¬ 
ed  to  the  paid  post.  Opponents 
of  Mr.  Eubanks  charged  that  the 
per  capita  rate  voted  at  the  last 
ANG  convention  would  strength¬ 
en  the  national  at  the  expense 
of  locals. 

The  defeated  proposal  would 
have  set  per  capita  at  $1.25 
when  ANG's  defense  fund  was 
under  $100,000,  and  at  $1.15 
when  the  fund  reached  $100,000. 
Under  the  convention  proposal, 
rates  will  be  $1.40  regularly, 
with  15  cents  going  into  the  de¬ 
fense  fund. 

■ 

Inside  Story 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — A  seven- 
part  illustrated  series  is  in¬ 
forming  readers  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Post,  Telegram  and  Sun^y 
Post  of  the  mechanics  of  pub¬ 
lishing  ’round-the-clock.  The  pa¬ 
pers  have  recently  installed  a 
Goss  Headliner  press. 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUR  Fn>ES  are  riTSTOM  BUILT 
AND  UNCONDinONALLT 
GUARANTEED 
PKK  ES  ON  RIXIUEST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


Denver  Post 
Names  Lowall 
Crime  Editor 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Three  major 
changes,  including  the  creation 
of  a  new  position,  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post. 

Gene  Lowall,  44,  city  editor 
for  two  years,  has  been  named 
crime  editor,  a  new  position. 

James  B.  Hale,  59,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  city  ^itor. 

Elvon  Howe,  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire  Magazine  ^itor,  has 
been  named  Sunday  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Lowall.  whose  main  inter¬ 
est  has  long  been  crime  report¬ 
ing,  will  be  on  nationwide  as¬ 
signment  —  reporting  crime,  the 
reasons  for  crime  and  society’s 
responsibility  toward  crime. 

A  native  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  he 
studied  engineering  two  years  at 
Montana  State  College.  Then  he 
went  "on  the  bum”  throughout 
the  West,  working  as  an  oilfield 
roughneck,  a  field  hand,  a  res¬ 
taurant  dishwasher  and  a  fac¬ 
tory  hand.  In  addition  to  the 
varied  experience  he  gleaned  on 
these  jobs  he  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  half-world  of  crimi¬ 
nals  and  a  tattooed  dragon  on 
his  right  shoulder. 

Seven  years  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  during  the  ’20.s 
were  succeeded  by  a  job  as 
managing  editor  of  a  small 
magazine  for  sportsmen,  and 
work  on  newspapers  on  the 
West  Coast  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  era. 

Mr.  Lowall  came  to  Denver 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
in  1935.  He  was  the  paper’s 
crime  reporter  until  1944,  when 
he  was  named  city  editor.  He 
resigned  the  position  two  years 
later  to  go  to  the  Post  where 
he  became  city  editor. 

This  is  the  second  time  Mr. 
Hale  has  occupied  the  slot  on 
the  Post  city  desk  in  his  41 
years  of  newspapering.  A  native 
of  Texas,  he  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  where  he 
studied  “history  and  geography.” 
He  worked  successively  in  San 
Angelo,  on  the  Dallas  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Dallas  News  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  service  in 
World  War  I. 

He  returned  to  the  Dallas 
News  after  the  war  but  moved 


on  to  the  New  York  Americu 
in  1919.  He  worked  for  a  tiof 
in  the  New  York  Unit^ 
bureau. 

Mr.  Hale  next  moved  west  to 
homestead  near  Powder  Ryj, 
Wyo.  However,  Labor  Day  oj 
1920  found  him  at  the  Post  copv  • 
desk,  which  he  later  headed  fo 
12  years.  He  served  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  13  years,  until  194( 

After  a  brief  stint  as  picturj 
editor,  he  became  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Howe,  who  worked  « 
several  Western  newspapers  be 
fore  coming  to  the  Post,  was  oe 
general  assignment  when  ip- 
pointed  to  the  Rocky  MounUin 
Magazine  (a  Sunday  supple 
ment)  staff.  Early  in  1947,  be  ' 
named  editor  of  the  magazine. 

■ 

Publicity  Bargain 
Made  by  Fugitives 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  John  J. 
Kerrigan,  a  reporter  for  tl^ 
Journal-Every  Evening,  intee 
viewed  two  convicts  who  had  » 
caped  from  the  workhouse,  and 
who  had  expressed  willingness 
to  surrender  under  a  certain 
condition.  That  condition  was 
that  they  be  permitted  to  tell 
their  story  of  the  escape  and 
must  see  it  in  print  prior  to  giv¬ 
ing  themselves  up. 

In  the  interview,  the  convicts 
criticized  the  workhouse  man¬ 
agement  and  the  food.  The  story 
was  printed  in  the  4  p.m.  edi 
tion,  but  state  police  arrested 
the  pair  before  they  could  sur 
render. 


Elmer  Davis.  Arthur  Kroek 


Duncan  Ailcman.  Frederitk 
C.  Othmon,  Thomas  L 


Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.  C.  Market  like 

The  Washington  Star 


fjvertinff  and 
Sunday  Mornivff 
Kdiftonn 


Stokes  and  17  other  famous 
Washington  by-liners  of  today  | 
and  yesterday  tell  the  inside 
story  of  news  reporting  in 
Washington.  Against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  growth  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  here  is  the 
whole  picture  of  national  af¬ 
fairs  journalism  from  1880. 
Edited  by  Cabell  Phillips. 


Dateline: 
Washington , 


Illustrated,  $4,  at  all  booksellfn 
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ow  competitive 


Today,  for  your  choice  of  product  vou  could  go  to  any  one  of 

10  manufacturers  of  passenger  automobiles. 

35  manufacturers  of  standard  household 
electric  refrigerators. 

12  manufacturers  of  television  receivers. 

26  manufacturers  of  table  silverware. 

28  manufacturers  of  typewriters. 

These  are  fields  considered  highly  competitive. 

Imagine,  then — 

247  different  steel  companies  make  the  steel  products 
we  depend  ujx)n  in  our  daily  living.  Typical  of 
these  puxlucts  are  automobile  sheets,  nails,  pipe,  wire. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  30  or  40  producers  of  W  w 

any  one  of  these  products.  The  steel  buyer  has  a  wide 
choice  in  placing  his  order. 

Competition  leads  to  finer  quality  steel  output  every 
year— and  it  keeps  prices  lower  than  those  of  all  other  metals. 

Steel’s  fair-paid  employees,  steel’s  stockholders— and  steel’s 
many  competing  companies— together  serve  the  vital  needs  of 
America’s  demands  for  steel. 


AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE 
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CIRCULATION 


Survey  Report  Limns 
Typical  Circulator 


By  Robert  McColfery 

Iowa  City,  la. — A  survey  of 
147  circulation  managers  of 
newspapers  having  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  or  more  has  revealed 
what  the  typical  man  in  that  po¬ 
sition  is  like. 

The  study,  made  by  James  L. 
Doolittle  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  was  designed  to  find 
out  “just  what  qualifications  in 
both  personality  traits  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  are  an  integral 
part  of  men  who  are  working  as 
daily  newspaper  circulation 
managers.” 

Taken  into  consideration  were 
such  characteristics  as  parental 
and  boyhood  influences,  educa¬ 
tion,  personal  traits,  family  life, 
work  experience  and  training 
and  recreational  activities. 

Mr.  Doolittle’s  findings  may  be 
helpful  to  individuals  contem¬ 
plating  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  management  as  a  career. 
Schools  and  vocational  guidance 
counsellors  may  also  utilize  his 
research  work  in  preparing  and 
advising  young  men  for  circula¬ 
tion  work. 

The  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  awarded 
Mr.  Doolittle  a  $750  grant  to  con¬ 
duct  the  survey. 

Mr.  Average 

A  typical  circulation  manager, 
according  to  the  study,  would 
measure  up  to  the  following 
specifications: 

He  probably  came  from  a  city 
of  from  5,000  to  100,000,  and  be¬ 
gan  his  circulation  management 
apprenticeship  as  a  newspaper 
carrier. 

His  father  probably  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $2,500  while 
Mr.  Average  was  going  through 
grade  school.  He  helped  his 
father  support  the  family  or  else 
earned  his  own  spending  money. 

Chances  are  two  out  of  three 
that  he  came  from  either  Eng¬ 
lish.  German  or  Irish  back¬ 
ground.  Probably  his  father  did 
not  have  more  than  an  eighth- 
grade  education,  nor  was  he  in 
the  circulation  field. 

His  father  told  him  to  choose 
his  own  occupation,  work  hard, 
be  honest  and  get  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  His  mother  offered  the 
same  suggestions,  but  added 
church  attendance  and  put  more 
emphasis  on  education. 

Mr.  Average  got  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  education  than  his  parents. 
His  chances  of  going  to  college 
were  only  two  out  of  five,  but 
he  did  manage  to  graduate  from 
high  school.  Practical  education 
and  hard  work  rather  than  for¬ 
mal  education  paved  the  way  to 
his  present  position. 

He  was  most  interested  in 
mathematics,  history  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  feels  these  were  his 
most  beneficial  courses  in  school. 
He  was  active  in  sports  or  dra¬ 
matics,  but  didn’t  work  on  the 
school  paper. 

His  wife  contributes  to  his 
success,  he  says,  by  giving  assist¬ 


ance  in  discussion  and  planning, 
maintenance  of  pleasant  home 
and  family  life,  encouragement 
and  cooperation.  What’s  more, 
his  wife  is  satisfied  with  his  con¬ 
tinuing  in  circulation  work. 

He  reads  an  hour  a  day  at 
least,  mostly  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  rarely  for  pleasure  or 
entertainment  alone.  He  doesn’t 
have  any  outstanding  talents 
like  singing  or  public  speaking, 
however. 

A  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  is  never-the-less 
not  much  of  a  joiner  when  it 
comes  to  social  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

He  is  47  years  old  and  has 
been  in  circulation  work  for  27 
years,  although  he  has  been 
manager  for  a  much  shorter 
time. 

He  feels  the  most  useful  col¬ 
lege  courses  for  his  type  of 
work  are  railway  and  motor 
transportation,  labor  economics, 
salemanship,  psychology  and 
publication  management.  He 
thinks  prosp’ective  circulation 
managers  also  should  study 
business  administration,  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  public 
speaking  and  public  relations. 

And.  finally,  he  stays  in  cir¬ 
culation  management  because 
he  likes  it,  finds  it  interesting 
and  financially  profitable. 

3,738  Years  of  Service 

Some  interesting  incidental 
facts  brought  out  by  the  study 
included  an  age  range  from  28 
to  73  years  for  circulation  man¬ 
agers.  Some  of  these  men  had 
worked  more  than  50  years  in 
the  field.  The  total  amount  of 
time  worked  by  the  147  man¬ 
agers  in  circulation  was  3,738 
years! 

Educationally,  80%  finished 
high  school  and  about  20%  were 
graduated  from  college.  On  the 
other  hand,  less  than  3%  didn’t 
finish  grade  school  and  all  147 
got  at  least  to  the  fifth  grade. 

Where  circulation  managers- 
to-be  followed  in  their  fathers’ 
footsteps,  parental  influence  va¬ 
ried  considerably.  One  manager 
commented  that  his  father 
“talked  circulation  from  the 
time  I  could  understand,”  while 
another  said  his  father  “had 
many  suggestions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  to  stay  out  of  the 
newspaper  business.” 

The  daily  newspaper  circula 
tion  manager  is  now  considered 
a  specialist  in  his  field,  Mr.  Doo 
little  says.  This  is  a  significant 
change  from  the  old  view  that 
the  circulation  man  dealt  only 
with  subscribers,  newspaperboys 
and  related  details,  and  was  of 
comparatively  little  importance 
in  the  newspaper  scheme. 

6  Days  in  Mexico 

This  year’s  attraction  in  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  Times 
subscription  contest  is  Mexico. 


Thirteen  boys  who  show  the 
most  hustle  and  initiative  in  ex¬ 
panding  their  routes  will  get  the 
17-day  trip  (six  days  in  Mexico) 
next  summer,  accompanied  by 
Circulation  Manager  Joseph 
Abey.  To  qualify  a  boy  must  get 
40  orders. 

Chest  Crusaders 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Publi.sher 
Francis  S.  Murphy  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  asked  some  750 
Times  newspaperboys  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  Community 
Chest  campaign.  An  appeal  to 
everj'  subscriber  in  the  six 
towns  and  cities  served  by  the 
chest  was  made  by  the  carriers 
who  were  supplied  with  circu¬ 
lars  urging  everyone  to  give 
who  had  not  yet  contributed  or 
who  wished  to  donate  more  to 
the  campaign,  in  order  that  the 
year’s  drive  would  not  fail. 

Peachy  Promotion 

Los  Angeles — When  the  Daily 
News  resumed  use  of  peach-col¬ 
ored  newsprint  for  its  outside 
pages  last  week,  it  made  the 
most  of  the  promotional  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Word  came  that  a  shipment  of 
peach  newsprint  was  enroute 
from  a  British  Columbia  mill, 
and  Paul  Price,  Daily  News  pro¬ 
motion  director,  went  out  to  see 
what  the  fresh  peach  market 
was  like.  He  figured  about  40,- 
000  peaches  would  be  needed  to 
welcome  the  once-familiar 
peach  editions.  By  dint  of  scour¬ 
ing  the  market  he  came  up  with 
the  required  quantity.  And  then 
came  a  complication.  The  ship 
was  delayed,  and  the  peach 
newsprint  was  in  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hold.  There  would 
be  a  slight  hitch. 

Mr.  Price  slapped  his  hard- 
won  peaches  into  refrigeration 
and  hoped  for  the  best.  About 
10  days  late,  the  paper  showed 
up. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Price  had  as¬ 
sembled  a  fleet  of  new  conver¬ 
tibles,  had  them  decorated  with 
“Daily  News  Peach  Is  Here,” 
and  loading  his  precious  spe¬ 
cially  wrapped  peaches  into 
them,  sent  them  forth  through 
Los  Angeles  and  the  principal 
trading  zones  of  the  circulation 
area  under  command  of  beauti¬ 
ful  girls.  Besides  handing  out 
peaches  from  the  cars  to  in¬ 
trigued  spectators,  the  girls  in¬ 
vaded  luncheon  clubs,  visited 
airports.  Union  Station,  and  oth¬ 
er  places  where  crowds  were  to 
be  found. 


WHY? 

...  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  <S  P  every 
week’ 


Advice  to  Students 

Iowa  City,  la. — “Don’t  sell 
circulation  management  short  as 
a  vocational  goal,’’  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  circulation  director  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
chairman  of  the  Educational  ’ 

Committee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  journalism  students  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  in 
an  informal  address  last  week. 

Mr.  Gates  warned  against 
glamorizing  too  much  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  editorial  work  or 
the  high  pay  of  advertising. 

“Young  men  and  young  wom¬ 
en  who  can  take  responsibility 
and  who  are  cognizant  of  de¬ 
tail  will  find  plenty  of  oppor-  t 

tunity  in  newspaper  circulation 
management,”  Mr.  Gates  said. 
“Circulation  management  is  a  ^ 

rapidly  expanding  field  and  f 

there  are  new  demands  upon  it 
which  require  new  abilities, 
new  training,  and  new  ‘blood.’" 

Mr.  Gates  cautioned  against 
any  stampede  by  students  into 
circulation,  warning  that  aspir¬ 
ants  to  a  circulation  career 
would  have  to  work  hard. 

Advertiser  Boycott 
Restrained  by  Court 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Superior  Court  has  con¬ 
tinued  an  injunction  against  the 
AFL  Retail  Clerks  Union,  San 
Pedro  local,  carrying  on  what 
the  court  describe  as  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  boycott  of  the  Dominguez 
Area  Bulletin,  published  by 
Grover  Whyte,  owner  of  the 
Torrance  Herald.  The  Bulletin 
is  printed  in  the  Herald  plant 

'The  new  order  by  Judge 
Clarence  M.  Hansen  supports  an  ' 
original  order  issued  last  Aug¬ 
ust  by  Judge  Arnold  Praeger 
prohibiting  the  union  from  pro¬ 
moting  an  advertisers’  boycott 

“Not  only  are  the  activities  of 
the  defendant  union  not  within 
the  scope  of  proper  labor  ob¬ 
jectives  but  directly  violate,  un¬ 
justifiably  and  without  cause, 
the  contractural  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  plaintiff  and  its 
advertisers,”  the  court  said. 

Mr.  Whyte  explained  that  the 
dispute  originated  in  his  plant 
when  union  printers  demanded 
that  work  schedules  be  changed 
from  the  system  long  used  on 
the  weekly  to  those  followed 
in  shops  printing  dailies.  He  re¬ 
fused  the  demand  and  the  print¬ 
ers  struck.  The  papers  have 
continued  to  appear  on  schedule. 
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What  does  it  take  to  provide  a  job?  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  our  institutional  campaign, 
which  will  appear  in  November,  explains  the 
importance  of  modern  tools  and  equipment  in 
providing  people  with  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  and  to  make  useful  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  public. 


Taylor.  Paul  Moore,  C.  C.  Conger.  Kusaell  Stoehr  and  Paul  Jariach. 
Theae  men.  like  48.000  other  Standard  Oil  men.  have  behind 
them  an  average  inveetment  of  826.700  in  toola  and  equipment. 


HItl  All  MINI  IMFIOVIIS  of  Standard  Oil’a  Casper.  Wyoming,  re* 
finery  who  have  something  to  smile  about.  Left  to  right  are  Larry 
Schwartrkopf,  John  Anderson,  Earl  Ray,  Roy  Lawson,  John 


The  better  a  man's  tools,  the  more  he  can  produce  and  the  more  he  can  earn. 
Every  member  of  the  Standard  Oil  team— drillers,  transportation  workers, 
refiners,  marketers— is  backed  by  an  average  investment  of  $26,700  in  tools 
and  equipment. 

In  the  last  three  years,  this  company  and  its  subsidiary  companies  bor¬ 
rowed  against  the  future  in  order  to  spend  more  than  twice  our  earnings  for 
new  tools.  Our  investment  in  equipment  helped  our  48,000  employees  to 
average  over  $4,400  in  wages  and  benefits  last  year.  Today,  it  helps  them 
bring  you  more  of  the  petroleum  products  you  need. 

Last  year  29  cents  from  each  dollar  of  net  earnings— the  money  left  after 
deducting  all  costs  and  taxes— went  in  dividends  to  our  97.000  owners.  This 
was  a  return  on  savings  invested  in  this  company.  The  other  71  cents  from 
each  dollar  of  earnings  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  new  tools  and  equipment. 

Everyone  benefits  from  high  production— owners,  employees,  customers 
like  yourself.  High  production  depends  on  modem  tools.  ^  it  is  good  for 
everyone— owners,  employees  and  customers— that  Standard  Oil  believes 
in  modem  tools. 


WtiilAM  VATiS  of  Chicago  and  the  other  thousands  of 
indeperMlent  businessmen  who  sell  our  products  are 
able  to  serve  you  better  because  of  the  way  this  in¬ 
tegrated  Standard  Oil  team  plans  snd  spends  and 
works  together  to  make  quality  petroleum  producta 
easily  available  in  quantity,  at  economical  prices. 


THIS  NCW  CATAiVTIC  CtACKII.  one  of  eight  now  op¬ 
erated  by  Standard,  can  produce  enough  gasoline  in 
a  day  to  run  the  average  motorist’s  car  over  250  years. 
Our  48.000  employees  depend  on  modem  equipment 
like  this  to  help  them  meet  your  huge  demand  by 
turning  more  crude  oil  into  useful  petroleum  products. 


Editor  4  publisher  for  November  5,  1949 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Des  Moines  Register 
Is  Big  10  Pix  Champ 

By  James  L  CoUings 


The  sports  section  of  the  Des- 
Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register 
has  long  been  noted  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  West  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  picture  coverage  of  foot¬ 
ball  games. 

In  a  typical  edition,  fans  will 
find  as  many  as  50  pictures  of 
all  varieties — each  diagrammed 
and  presented  in  generous  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  page  size.  You 
can  almost  hear  the  referee’s 


plane;  the  Capital  men  raced 
for  their  cars.  Not  even  Yates’ 
long  legs  could  overcome  the 
advantage  the  Capital  men 
gained  by  parking  their  cars 
near  the  stadium,  since  the 
plane  had  to  land  nearly  a  mile 
away  in  a  cow  pasture. 

“But  once  airborne  at  the 
dizzy  speed  of  70  miles  per 
hour,  the  plane  overtook  the 
cars  and  landed  in  another  cow 


Gardner  Cowles,  now  R  &  T 
president,  who  learned  news, 
picture  and  sports  editing  from 
the  ground  up  with  these  news¬ 
papers.’’ 

Let’s  get  into  an  R  &  T  huddle 
to  learn  about  this  teamwork. 
The  subject  is  the  Oct.  16  issue, 
which  contained  10  full  pages 
of  football  stories,  pictures, 
scores  and  features  and  covered 
every  major  game  played  the 
day  before.  For  those  who  like 
statistics,  there  were  52  pictures, 
totaling  584  column  inches;  65 
game  stories  and  features,  to¬ 
taling  872  inches;  and  235 
scores. 

“The  Oct.  16  issue,’’  reports 
Mr.  Van  Citters,  “began  to  take 
shape  on  Monday,  Oct.  10,  at  a 
regular  weekly  conference  con¬ 
ducted  by  Leighton  Housh,  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor,  who  di¬ 
rects  all  sports  operations  under 


Wisconsin  Gal 
Makes  Pictures 
And  Cuts  Also 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  MU- 
waukee  Journal  recently  singM  - 
out  Helen  Rogstad  as  one  young 
woman  who  has  an  interesting 
job  in  a  small  Wisconsin  dty. 
She  is  reporter-photographer-eo* 
graver  on  the  daily  MarthfitU 
News-Herald. 

A  full-page  feature  In  tht 
Journal,  written  by  Mary  Dole,  - 
told  of  Miss  Rogstad’s  dutiee 
which  include  subbing  as  society 
editor,  church  editor,  obituary 
writer  and  librarian  when  she  , 
isn’t  too  busy  in  a  neat  dark*  . 
room-engraving  plant  with  li|^ 
gray  walls  and  scatter  rugs. 

Miss  Rogstad  takes  all  of  ttie 
pictures  and  makes  the  cuts  for 
the  News-Herald.  She  has  also 
trained  Mrs.  Lil  Mulholland  to 
serve  as  engraver  on  the  Mori- 
nette  Eagle-Star,  a  sister  paper. 
Mis.s  Rogstad  joined  the  Newt- 
Herald  in  1938  as  a  typist. 

According  to  Miss  Dole’s  ac¬ 
count,  Helen  has  found  that 
news  photography — ^particularly 
sports  —  demands  a  certai# 
amount  of  agility.  “And  you 
can’t  scam^r  around  a  basket¬ 
ball  fioor  in  high  heels  and  a 
tight  skirt,’’  she  warned.  “On  the 
otiier  hand  this  doesn’t  mean 
you  have  to  wear  bluejeans  or 
slacks.’’  Helen  has  solved  the  I 
problem  nice.y  with  a  full  gored 
corduroy  skirt,  tailored  blouw 
and  low  heeled  shoes. 

She  learned  at  the  beginning 
of  her  career  that  you  can't  be 
squeamish  and  be  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer.  She  was  assigned  to 
cover  a  local  suicide  when  a 
man  literally  “blew  his  brains 
out” 


Register  and  Tribune  Howitzer  photo  catches  the  dramatic  moment  as  a  pitch-out  play  clicks  for 
on  Iowa  score.  Football  Peach  photo  staff  has  four  Howitzers  and  each  has  a  different  focal  length, 
enabling  editors  to  have  optimum  image  size  on  the  negative  no  matter  what  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  press  box  to  the  playing  field. 


whistle  when  you  glance  at 
them.  You  can  hear  the  crowd 
roar.  You  can  buy  suspense 
and  action  and  color  and  detail 
wholesale. 

The  section  is  a  parlor  for  all 
Monday  morning  quarterbacks. 

In  reply  to  this  department’s 
query  as  to  how  the  news¬ 
paper’s  football  wheel  spins, 
G.  W.  Van  Citters  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  has 
this  to  say: 

“One  sunny  fall  Saturday  in 
1919,  a  mustached  young  man,  a 
recent  British  immigrant  named 
George  Yates,  climbed  into  an 
old  war-surplus  Jenny  plane 
with  a  camera  under  his  arm. 

“He  had  just  taken  over  the 
job  as  chief  (and  only)  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  had  rented  the  plane 
in  his  eagerness  to  score  a  beat 
on  the  rival  Des  Moines  Capital 
by  getting  pictures  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  at  Ames,  27  air-miles 
distant. 

“The  opposition  set  out  in  two 
stripped-aown  cars  —  one  to 
carry  the  film  back  to  Des 
Moines,  the  other  to  carry  on  if 
the  first  one  broke  down. 

“Fifteen  minutes  after  the 
opening  kick-off,  Yates  had  his 
pictures  and  bolted  for  the  air- 
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pasture  near  Des  Moines  in 
plenty  of  time  for  Yates  to 
make  his  deadline. 

“Next  morning,  however,  a 
triumphant  headline  in  the  Cap¬ 
ital  read:  ‘Auto  Beats  Airplane 
In  Dramatic  Race.’  It  seems  a 
butter-fingered  Register  engrav¬ 
er  had  dropped  and  ruined 
George’s  precious  picture,  and 
he  sadly  conceded  that  in  the 
Register’s  first  venture  in  air¬ 
borne  photographic  sports  jour¬ 
nalism  the  newspaper  had  been 
beaten  by  a  whole  edition!” 

As  discouraging  as  this  begin¬ 
ning  was,  Mr.  Van  Citters  points 
out,  the  peach  sports  division 
has  grown  and  grown,  and  in  its 
growth  progressed  to  a  polished 
product  that  now  furnishes 
Iowa  homes  with  football  news 
from  all  over  the  nation. 

“Between  that  first  airplane 
trip  and  the  hard-working, 
smooth-nuining  combination  of 
newspapering,  photography,  art 
and  aviation  which  produce  the 
Football  Peach  today,”  writes 
our  informant,  “is  a  long  story 
of  careful  planning,  hard  work, 
imagination  and  teamwork  on 
the  part  of  a  whole  generation 
of  Register  &  Tribune  newsmen, 
and  a  feeling  for  the  value  of 
photo  joumausm  on  tbe  part  of 


Sec  Taylor,  sports  editor. 

“The  first  business  of  this  con¬ 
ference  was  to  criticize  the 
Football  Peach  of  Oct.  9  column 
by  column,  pointing  out  every 
possible  flaw  in  space  allotment, 
heads,  captions  and  outlines,  art 
and  makeup,  and  suggesting 
means  for  improvement. 

“Out  of  this  conference, 
among  other  things,  came  an 
assignment  sheet,  ft  was  agreed 
that  Taylor,  who  has  been  the 
sports  ^itor  and  columnist  for 
35  years,  would  cover  the  Min- 
nesota-Ohio  State  game.  Sec 
would  rather  be  on  the  sidelines 
than  behind  a  desk,  but  Foot¬ 
ball  Peach  staffers  know  that 
he,  more  than  any  one  person, 
furnished  the  drive  and  imagi¬ 
nation  that  have  made  the  peach 
what  it  is.” 

Other  staffers  were  assigned 
for  Big  10  games,  Mr.  Van  Cit¬ 
ters  said,  and  then  Mr.  Housh 
decided  upon  the  type  of  photo 
coverage  each  game  required. 
He  has  material  to  work  with 
here.  The  14-man  R&T  photo 
staff  has  four  types  of  cameras: 
Machine-Gun  or  35  mm  movie 
cameras  with  telephoto  lenses 
and  shutters  modified  to  stop 
high-speed  football  action;  How- 
( Continued  on  page  47) 
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'America's  Children' 

Six  men  distinguished  in 
news  photography  will  judge  i 
nationwide  press  photographers' 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Grolier 
Society,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Book  of  Knowledge,  in  an  effort 
to  assemble  a  documentary  pic¬ 
ture  story  of  “America’s  Chil¬ 
dren  Today”  for  exhibit  here 
and  abroad. 

The  judges  are:  Harold  Blu- 
menfeld.  Acme  Newspictures; 
Joseph  Costa,  King  Features- 
Sunday  Mirror  Magazine;  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Eckenberg,  New  York 
Times;  F.  Clarence  Finn,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post;  Frank  B.  John-  . 
ston,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Yousuf  Karsh,  Can- 
ada. 

The  contest  runs  through  D«- 
1.  Photos  can  be  entered  only 
by  staff  photographers  of  news¬ 
papers,  syndicates,  magazinM 
and  newsreels  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Prizes  totaling  more 
than  $1,000  in  cash  and  honor¬ 
ary  book  awards  will  be  givM 
at  the  time  of  the  New  Yort 
exhibit  early  in  1950. 


Ihopalong 

CASSIDY 

IS  HERE! 

C«nttr  Sprtad 


800  newspaper 
in  this  bound  volume 
weigh  23  lbs.,  14  oz. 


newspaper  pages  in  this 
Recordak  microfilm  edition 
weigh  8  oz. 


Weigh  the  news— hofh  ways 


irs  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  KEEP  THE  NEWS 

To  realize  the  advantages  mentioned  here,  you  need 
only  send  yoiir  editions  to  the  nearest  Recordak 
microfilming  center — to  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Here,  expert  technicians  .  .  .  working  with  preci¬ 
sion  equipment . . .  microfilm  your  newspaper  pages 
at  a  reduction  which  assures  optimum  legibility. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  the  low 
cost  of  this  operation.  Recordak  Corporation  (Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  350  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

“/tw-on/rtA-""  is  a  trade-mark. 


SOME  DIFFERENCE  IN  W  EIGHT!  And  some  differ- 
ence  in  size,  too,  as  you  can  see.  Actually,  the  Recordak 
microfilm  edition  can  be  filed  in  just  2%  of  the  space  re¬ 
quired  for  the  bound  volume.  Think  of  it — 48,000  newspaper 
pages  in  a  single  film -file  drawer! 

Easier  handling  .  .  .  and  easier  stacking  are  only  two  of 
the  reasons  why  more  than  400  leading  newspapers  are  using 
Recordak  microfilm  editions. 

They  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  can  keep  their  news 
editions  free  from  deterioration — free  from  flaking,  yellow¬ 
ing,  tearing,  clipping. 

They  know,  too,  that  their  writers  can  get  their  facts 
faster  .  .  .  for  complete  back  edition  files  can  be  "stacked” 
at  their  finger  tips — ready  for  immediate  reference  in  the 
Recordak  Film  Reader.  Here,  the  news  can  be  viewed  larger 
than  original  size — every  detail  sharp  and  clear.  And  the 
reader  can  speed  the  film  from  page  to  page  by  merely 
turning  a  convenient  handle. 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  microfilming— 
and  its  newspaper  application 


Release  date  of  the  first  "HOPALONG  CASSIDY"  episode  will 
be  January  4,  1950. 

There  will  be  six  strips  per  week,  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Full  color,  Sunday  format  strips  are  in  active  preparation,  for 
release  at  a  later  date. 

"HOPALONG  CASSIDY"  is  available  in  four-  or  five-column 
size.  Matrices  or  reproduction  proofs  supplied,  at  publisher's 
option. 

Extensive  promotion  material,  including  mats  and  suggested 
radio,  television  and  merchandise  tie-ins,  will  be  available  well 
ahead  of  first  release  date. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  COMIC  STRIP  cm\ 
TER  ALREADY  A  FAVORITE  WITH  TENS  | 
MILLIONS  OF  AMERICANS? 

The  name  is  Hopalong  Cassidy!  1 

And  the  strip  is  now  available  to  newspapers.  ' 

Presentation  of  Hopalong  Cassidy  through  t£ 
comic  strip  medium  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  | 
velopments  in  50  years  of  comic  strip  history.  Tf 
introduction,  the  promotion,  the  build-up  on  HcJi 
long  has  already  been  done.  And  it  is  being 
forced  daily  to  millions.  j- 

For  years,  Hopalong  Cassidy  has  been  one  of  3 : 
most  popular  figures  in  American  fiction  and  eoi: 
tainment.  In  the  past  year,  however,  his  populas 
has  shot  to  new  heights,  never  before  experienced: 
a  cowboy  personality. 


Your  readers  have  seen  Hopalong  Cassidy  j. 
motion  pictures  and  on  television;  listened  to Ln' 
on  radio  or  on  records;  read  his  adventures  in 
and  comic  books ;  bought  Hopalong  Cassidy  e j 
chandise.  Hopalong  is  truly  loved  by  children  a: 
grown-ups  of  all  ages. 

The  “Hopalong  Cassidy”  comic  strip,  carefi 
planned  since  early  1949  has  been  designed  * 
fast-moving  strip  for  the  whole  family,  keyed 
vivid  adventure.  Each  day’s  strip  ends  on  a  t: 
note  of  suspense.  || 

Artist  Dan  Spiegle  has  developed  a  distisc^ 
style  of  powerful  illustration.  Dialogue  craif 
Balloon  text  is  held  to  a  minimum.  Characters^ 
carefully  developed  and  true-to-life.  ? 


Hopalong  Cassidy’s  comic  strip  career  begiiii'« 
all  the  advantages  of  an  established  strip  and: j 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  one.  Your 
want  Hopalong  Cassidy  because  to  them  he  t/ 
old  friend  already.  ^ 


E.09  ymimiOELKS, 
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J%fO  W  A  VAMLABLE  AS 
A  COMIC  STRIP! 


* 


RADIO-  25  MILLION  LISTENERS  EVERY  WEEK — Commencing  January  I,  the  Hopalong  Cassidy  program 

will  be  heard  over  the  entire  Mutual  network. 

TELEVISION-  7  MILLION  VIEWERS  EVERY  WEEK — The  Hopalong  Cassidy  program  is  now  televised  in 

30  cities  to  7  million  viewers.  TV  audience  expected 
to  grow  to  lOyOOOjOOO  by  mid-1950. 

MOTION  PICTURES-  SEEN  IN  6,000  COMMUNITIES  IN  1949 — Hopalong  Cassidy  films  were  shown  in 

11,000  movie  houses  in  V.  S.  in  1949, 
covering  6,000  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

COMIC  BOOKS-  15  MILLION  SOLD  IN  1949 — 15,000,000  comic  books  have  been  printed  by  Fawcett 

Publications,  Inc.,  for  1949  distribution. 

BOOKS-  4  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD — 28  Hopalong  Cassidy  novels  have  been  written  since  1907.  The  publishers 

estimate  sales  in  excess  of  four  million  copies. 

TROOPERS  CLUBS-  5  MILLION  MEMBERSHIP  PREDICTED— The  first  H.C.  Troopers  Club  drew  SOflOO 

members  in  two  weeks.  Five  million  members 
nation-wide  are  forecast  by  the  end  of  1950. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCES-  OVER  ONE  MILLION  HANDSHAKES  IN  26  CITIES — Over  one  million  people 

greeted  Hoppy  in  a  26  city  coast- to-coast  tour 
in  August,  September  &  October  1949. 

MERCHANDISE  —  58  HOPALONG  ARTICLES  SOLD  THROUGHOUT  UNITED  STATES— 35  major  manufacturers 

are  now  licensed  to  use  Cassidy  brand-name.  A  large  range  of 
Hopalong  merchandise  is  now  sold  nation-wide. 


SO  LONGrCALIFORNlA' 

TAKE  6000  CARE  OF  THINGS  WM 
BACK  AT  THE  x' — 

BAR  20 .  ^ 'BYE  hoppy: 

I'M  HANDUNG  I  BE  CAREFUL/ 
THIS  AFFAIR  _ ^ 

,  ALONE .  MMiiiik  rnmi 


CASSIDY  IN  TOWN  ?  QUIET. 

MEN . 1  WANT  TO  THINK 

UP  A  REAL  NICE  a 
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SOUTHERN  NEWSPRINT 

THE  Coosa  River  newsprint  mill  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  operations  within  two 
months,  living  up  to  the  schedule  set  by 
the  management  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

It  will  stand,  like  its  predecessor  in 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  as  a  living,  vibrating,  pro¬ 
ductive  memorial  to  the  Southern  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  had  the  courage 
and  wisdom  to  embark  on  a  project  that 
would  insure  and  increase  their  future 
paper  supply. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  told  this  week  that  the 
pulp  mill  will  start  operation  about  the 
last  week  in  November.  The  first  paper 
machine  will  start  soon  after  the  first  of 
the  year  and  the  second  within  a  month 
after  that.  And  when  the  mill  is  in  full 
production.  Southern  publishers  will  ben¬ 
efit  from  its  1 00,000- ton-per-year  output. 

Newspaper  publishers  bought  more  than 
one-half,  almost  two-thirds,  of  the  $18- 
million  common  stock  necessary  to  launch 
this  mill.  Final  control  is  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishers.  Of  the  $10,073,000 
subscribed,  $6,207,800  is  owned  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  SNPA. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  has  earned 
the  deserved  tribute  of  the  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  not  only  for  its  financial  support — 
$6,780,300  invested  in  common  stock — but 
also  for  its  efficiency  in  getting  the  mill 
built  on  schedule  and  within  budget  esti¬ 
mates. 

But  the  real  tribute  goes  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  who  had  the  vision.  As  C.  B.  Hanson. 
Jr.,  of  the  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald, 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee,  said,  their  names  “should  be  set 
alongside  the  immortal  list  of  the  real 
pioneers  in  Southland.” 

'ANONYMOUS'  EDITORIALS 

ONCE  again  it  has  been  proposed  that 
newspaper  editorials  should  be  signed 
by  their  authors  rather  than  published 
“anonymously.”  The  suggestion  was  made 
at  the  recent  editorial  writers’  conference. 

We  have  always  taken  the  contrary  view 
and  continue  to  support  it. 

In  most  newspapers,  the  editorial  page 
is  the  only  place  where  the  newspaper 
speaks  out  on  important  issues.  Other 
pages  are  given  to  the  opinions  of  col- 
tunnists  under  by-lines,  private  citizens  in 
interviews  or  letters  which  are  signed, 
officials  and  authorities  the  world  over  in 
the  news  colunms. 

If  editorials  were  signed  by  one  of  six 
or  eight  editorial  writers  on  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  it  would  appear  the  opinions 
were  just  those  of  another  private  citizen. 
The  newspaper  would  lose  its  identity 
which  now  is  contained  in  its  editorial 
columns.  There  the  reader  can  find  what 
“the  newspaper”  thinks  about  this  and 
that,  and  the  newspaper  is  bigger  than  any 
one  person  who  works  for  it.  If  editorials 
were  signed,  the  newspaper  would  lose 
its  voice. 

We  think  the  word  “anonymous”  is  a 
misnomer,  anyway,  for  unsigned  editorials. 
They  are  signed  by  the  newspaper  that 
prints  them  just  as  much  as  if  the  name 
of  the  paper  was  printed  below  each  one. 


editorial 


Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye 
ought  to  answer  every  man.Colossians,  IV ;  6. 

EDITORIAL  WRITERS 

THE  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  which  we  acclaimed  when  it 
was  founded  two  years  ago,  has  grown  in 
stature  with  each  meeting.  Its  dedication 
to  the  highest  ideals  and  principles  of  a 
free  press  is  proven  year  by  year.  The 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  men  who 
write  the  editorial  pages  of  American 
newspapers  is  demonstrated  by  the  serious 
self-criticism,  the  seriousness  of  purpose 
and  devotion  to  high  principles  of  the 
members  of  this  new  organization. 

Starting  with  the  handful  who  attended 
the  first  editorial  writers’  seminar  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  the  Conference 
now  has  more  than  200  members.  These 
men  were  not  high-pressured  into  the  or¬ 
ganization.  They  joined  willingly  and 
eagerly  with  a  double  purpose:  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  learn  something  that  would  help 
them  to  improve  their  own  editorial  pages 
and  a  burning  desire  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  raising  the  standards  of  all  edi¬ 
torial  pages  and  in  turn  all  newspapers  in 
this  country. 

The  Conference  is  prolably  the  only 
newspaper  organization  that  indulges  in 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  work  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  To  watch  the  full  day  critiques  in 
which  there  is  frank  give-and-take  about 
what  is  right  and  wrong  with  various  edi¬ 
torial  pages  is  a  heartening  experience. 
Those  sessions  alone  are  living  proof  that 
our  editorial  writers  are  not  just  hired 
hacks  mouthing  the  words  of  someone 
else.  ’They  are  sober  and  industrious  men 
with  a  clear  conception  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  American  reading 
public. 

At  its  recent  meeting  the  NCEW  adopted 
an  “elementary  and  basic  code  of  prin¬ 
ciples.”  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  for  edi¬ 
torial  writers. 

Some  NCEW  members  fear  that  in  the 
future  they  might  find  it  necessary  to 
establish  sanctions  for  violations  of  the 
principles.  We  hope  that  will  not  be  done. 
Sanctions  or  penalties  will  create  the  odor 
of  a  police  organization.  The  less  policing 
there  is  in  the  newspaper  business  the 
better  off  it  will  be.  ’There  is  always  the 
danger  of  the  wrong  people  doing  ^he 
police  job. 

We  believe  that  the  editorial  writers 
have  been  on  the  right  track  for  the  past 
two  years.  They  will  accomplish  their 
purpose  of  improving  American  journal¬ 
ism  if  they  continue  to  lead  the  way  with 
a  bright  light  rather  than  attempting  to 
guard  the  road  with  a  big  stick. 

EDITO 


ITU  PENSIONS 

“ARE  we,  as  an  employer,  doing  for  our 

employes  as  we  are  asking  our  em¬ 
ployers  to  do  for  us?  IF  the  members  vote 
favorably  on  this  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  on  Oct.  19  we  are.  IF  the  mem¬ 
bers  vote  against  the  amendment  we  art 
NOT.” — Woodruff  Randolph,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
writing  in  the  Typographical  Journal 
about  pensions  for  union  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes. 

“In  that  event  (if  defeated),  negotiating 
committees  might  as  well  forget  their  am¬ 
bitions  to  induce  employers  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  provide  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  security  for  long-time  employert 
who  are  ‘too  old  to  work  and  too  young 
to  die.’  We  will  have  advertised  to  the 
world  that  the  members  of  the  ITU  do  not 
believe  the  cost  of  pensions  is  a  proper 
charge  against  the  cost  of  doing  business." 
— Larry  Taylor,  First  Vicepresident  of  the 
ITU.  writing  about  the  same  issue. 

Last  week  the  ITU  members  defeated 
the  pension  proposal  by  more  than  two  to 
one  and  also  defeated  the  salary  increase 
proposal  for  officers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
local,  after  just  ending  a  22-month  strike 
which  Mr.  Randolph  has  termed  a  “vic¬ 
tory,”  rejected  both  proposals;  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  local,  home  of  ITU  headquarters, 
turned  down  pensions;  and  New  York,  the 
largest  local,  did  likewise;  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Randolph  is  losing  his  grip. 

The  vote  looks  to  us  pretty  much  like  a 
membership  repudiation  of  the  ITU  leader 
ship. 

NEW  'IRON  CURTAIN' 

THE  Communist  authorities  in  China  have 

set  up  a  new  “Iron  Curtain”  with  some 
devastating  refinements  on  the  Russian 
variety. 

No  correspondent  in  Communist  China 
can  file  a  news  story  unless  and  until  his 
country  has  recognized  the  new  regime. 
That  cuts  off  practically  all  the  people  in 
the  Western  world  from  any  information 
about  what  is  now  going  on  inside  North 
China. 

That’s  probably  all  right  with  a  lot  of 
Americans  who  would  prefer  to  let  the 
Chinese  Communists  stew  in  their  own 
juices  anyway.  But  Americans  who  real¬ 
ize  our  position  in  the  Pacific — in  Korea. 
Japan  and  China — it  is  disturbing.  An 
“Iron  Curtain”  so  tightly  closed  that  we 
don’t  know  what  is  going  on  behind  it  is 
a  threat  to  nearby  U.  S.  occupation  forces, 
and  as  such  is  a  threat  to  us  at  home. 

In  the  face  of  the  Communist  edict,  the 
only  alternative  for  the  U.  S.  to  keep  its 
people  informed  is  to  recognize  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  regime.  Even  if  that  is  done,  our 
news  coverage  wlU  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
stricted  along  Russian  lines — limited  to 
Shanghai  or  Peking  as  coverage  of  Soviet 
Russia  is  limited  to  Moscow. 

The  1949  Russian  model  of  “freedom  of 
information”  and  a  “free  press”  is  more 
than  ever  a  club  to  be  used  in  inter¬ 
national  politics. 
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tee.  The  committee  will  inves-  Ma 
nppcQNAL  tigate  the  possibilities  of  bring-  San 

*^^*^y*  T  ®  Connecticut,  ent, 

MKNTION  _  Tom  Abernethy,  editor  and  ( Cali 

_ _ publisher  of  the  Talladega  partr 

Phu-ip  L.  Graham,  publisher  (Ala.)  News,  has  been  ap-  Lli 

of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  pointed  by  the  Alabama  States  ager 

has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  Rights  Democratic  Committee  Unio 

trustees  of  the  Committee  for  as  campaign  manager  for  the  with 
Economic  Development,  and  has  1950  elections, 
also  been  appointed  to  CED’s  Theo  A.  Thompson,  editor  and 
research  and  policy  committee,  publisher  of  the  Williamston 
F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and  (Mich.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  New  elected  and  install^  as  grand 
York  Daily  News,  has  been  ap-  master  of  Michigan's  approxi- 
pointed  chairman  of  the  maga-  mately  30,000  Odd  Fellows, 
zine  and  newspaper  divisions  of  Albert  D.  Bolens,  former 
the  71st  annual  campaign  of  the  publisher  of  the  Port  Washing- 
United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  ton  (Wis. )  Star  and  now  pub- 
York.  lisher  of  the  Wisconsin  States- 

JAMES  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  man,  was  recently  presented 
the  Nassau  (L.  I.)  Daily  Re-  with  a  Royal  Arch  Masonic  but- 
view  Star,  was  guest  of  honor  ton  issu^  by  the  Wisconsin 
Oct.  27  at  a  dinner  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  10  years’  service  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  Adelphi  College.  He  is 
resigning  to  devote  more  time 
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William  A.  Glass,  advertis-  P?i"‘ed  ^itor  of  the  Springfield 
ing  director  of  the  Newark  (N.  ( Mass. )  Star,  new  weekly  owmed 
J. )  Star-Ledger,  has  been  elect-  ^nd  published  by  IL  S.  Rep. 
ed  president  of  Newark  Kiwanis  ^  oster  Furcolo  of  Spnng^ld 
Cjujj.  and  members  of  his  family.  The 

Stewart  H.  Quinn,  former  new  publication  is  slated  to 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquirer  adver-  start  operations  shortly, 
tising  salesman  and  son  of  the  Shirlee  Cochrane,  for  the 
late  Ralph  H.  <3uinn,  its  general  P^st  five  years  a  city  rei^rter 
manager,  has  been  named  with  th^e  Holyoke  (Mass. )  Jran 
agency  manager  in  the  Cincin-  script-Tclegram,  has  joined  the 
nati  and  Southern  Ohio  area  staff  of  the  Boston  H^ald. 

for  the  Jefferson  National  Life  She  has  b^n  succeeded  in 
Insurance  Co.  Holyoke  by  Robert  E.  Jones. 

Hugh  Carter,  advertising  di-  Philip  R.  Scheier,  assistant 
rector  of  the  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.)  news  edi^r  of  the  Medford 
Daily  Optic,  has  been  trans-  Mercury,  and 

ferred  to  Santa  Fe  as  business  Mrs.  Scheier,  became  paints  of 
manager  of  New  Mexico  News-  a  daughter,  Mary,  born  Cwt.  10. 
papers,  Inc.  Elizabeth  Watts,  Boston 

Glen  C.  Parmelee  is  new  on  (Mass.)  Globe,  was  one  of  the 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  judges  in  an  essay  contest  ^n- 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Cour-  duct^  Boston  Red 

ier.  He  formerly  was  with  the  Feather  fund  drive. 

Shatter  (Calif.)  Press.  Charlotte  Michaud,  Portland 

Alec  DeBacksy,  formerly  PTess  Herald,  has  been  elected 
manager  of  California  News-  chairman  of  the  recently-organ 
paper  Advertising  Service,  has  ized  Press  Radio  Women  of 
been  named  to  handle  automo-  Maine. 

tive  advertising  for  the  San  Sereno  B.  Gammell,  news  di- 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  &  Tribune.  (Continued  on  page  40) 


This  magnificent  classic,  a 
family  secret  for  64  years 
after  Dickens’  death,  is 
again  available  to  you  for 
pre-Christmas  publication  in 
its  original  form. 

Newspaper  editors  over  and 
over  again  report  new  inter¬ 
est  in  this  humble  narration, 
so  simple,  beautiful  and 
solemnly  conceived. 
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Now  they  travel  every  day 
to  Georgia  to  appear  before 
readers  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  latest  of  more  than 
100  newspapers  to  spread  the 
welcome  mat  for  this  favor¬ 
ite  young  American  family. 
Send  for  samples — see  for 
yourself  why  readers  across 
the  nation  love  Carl  Gru- 
bert’s  humorous  family  vig¬ 
nettes  from  real  life . . .  why 
scores  of  editors  rate  them 
tops  as  reader-interest  build¬ 
ers.  Available  in  daily  4  or 
5  col.  strip;  in  half,  third 
and  tab  Sunday  color  pages. 

WIRE  TODAY  FOR  PROOFS! 


In  Eleven  Chapters  and 
Two  Prayers  (Twelve  In¬ 
stallments). 


Beautifully  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  great  re¬ 
ligious  works  of  art  by 
Gustave  Dore. 


For  publication  beginning 
December  12,  1949 
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rector  of  Radio  Station  WTHT, 
broadcasting  division  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  ob¬ 
serving  his  25th  year  with  the 
Times  organization. 

Ted  Holden,  state  news  editor, 
Hartford  Times,  is  recovering 
from  serious  illness  at  his  home 
in  suburban  WethersSeld,  Conn. 

George  W.  Bragdon,  farm  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  Times,  has  been 
named  a  judge  in  the  1949 
Connecticut  Grange  Community 
Service  Contest. 

Jacob  Deschin,  camera  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  awarded  a  fellowship 
in  the  Royal  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Great  Britain. 

Wayne  Adams,  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  public  re- 
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lations  staff  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
Inc.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  the  Associated 
Press. 

Betty  French,  one-time  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
Sun,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Washingtonville  (N.  Y. )  Post. 

Don  O’Reilly,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Speed  Age,  motor  rac¬ 
ing  magazine,  and  former  own¬ 
er  of  half  the  publication’s 
stock,  has  purchased  the  remain¬ 
ing  50%.  Mr.  O’Reilly  once 
worked  for  the  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Sun.  North  Attleboro 
Chronicle,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day  and  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Post. 

McLellan  Smith,  news  editor 
of  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  is 
moving  over  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  Public  Utilities  Fort¬ 
nightly  and  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gerald  K.  Hughes,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  News,  succeeding  Blair 
Lee,  III,  who  has  been  named 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  park 
commissioner.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Advertiser,  and  International 
News  Service. 

Dorothy  Cameron,  state  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Observer  has 
returned  to  work  after  recover¬ 
ing  from  injuries  sustained  in 
a  bus  wreck  July  4. 

William  Sexton,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  has  been  trans- 
ferr^  to  the  U.P.’s  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau.  He  is  succeeded  at  Char¬ 
lotte  by  Barron  Mills,  former¬ 
ly  of  toe  Memphis  bureau. 

J.  Marse  Grant,  Morganton 
(N.  C. )  News-Herald  staffer  has 
been  named  editor  of  Charity 
&  Children,  weekly  publication 
of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  of 
North  Carolina  at  'Thomasville. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Rapp  Ingram, 
winner  of  national  awards  for 
costuming,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  write  a  column  on  home 
sewing  and  practical  costume 
design. 

Jo  Howard  has  joined  the 
Luverne  (Ala.)  Journal  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Johnnie  Baxter,  who  moved  to 
Atlanta. 

Bill  Abbott,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been 
detailed  to  do  some  special  as¬ 
signments  under  the  direction 
of  the  managing  editor. 

John  Golson,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Times,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  city  editors  on 
the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Mike  Morgan,  staff  writer  at 
the  Sarasota  bureau  of  the 
Tampa  Times,  has  been  recalled 
to  the  Tampa  office. 

Beverly  Dring,  Ohio  State 
University  journalism  graduate, 
has  been  added  to  the  Lake 
Worth  (Fla.)  Leader  news  staff. 

Jim  Hale,  former  reporter  for 
the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  News,  is 
now  with  toe  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat,  covering  the  court¬ 
house  beat. 

W.  W.  Diehl  has  resigned  as 
picture  editor  of  the  Providence 
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"When  do  you  expect  me  to  work  on  my  novel,  at  night?" 


(R.  I.)  Journal  to  join  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Frederick  Yeiser,  literary  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  and 
Mary  Matthews,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor,  have  returned  from  Euro¬ 
pean  vacations. 

Todd  Simon,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  is  author 
of  an  article  on  social  work 
published  in  toe  current  Jewish 
Social  Service  Quarterly. 

Charles  Bauder,  formerly 
with  the  news  staff  of  the  Yuma 
(Ari-,.)  Daily  Sun,  has  moved 
to  tne  news  staff  of  the  Alice 
(Tex.)  Echo. 

H.  Durant 
(Hank)  Os- 
BORNE  has  been 
appointed  assis- 
tant  city  editor  ¥  ^ 

of  the  Los  An-  i  I 

geles  Mirror,  J  ,4^1 

succeed  ing  “ 

Peter  Jenkins, 
who  resigned  to  vZH,  / 
do  political 
campaign  work. 

M  r  .  Osborne  ^ 

has  worked  on 

the  Long  Island  ^  . 

(N.  Y.)  Daily  Osborne 

Press,  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Times, 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  Chicago  ( Ill. )  Daily 

News,  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  six 
community  editions  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Los  Angeles  Independent. 

Fred  Chase,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspaper  reporter  who 
has  been  in  public  relations  for 
several  years,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  garden  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Clyde  Simmons. 

H.  R.  McLaughlin,  who  re¬ 
tired  from  managing  editorship 
of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  last 
spring  after  42  years  of  service, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Twenty-Five-Year  Club  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers. 


William  P.  Campbell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  graduate, 
has  joined  the  St.  Helens  (Ore.) 
Sentinel-Mist  as  news  editor. 

Robert  Collamore,  1949  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  from  Toledo 
University,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Newberg 
(Ore.)  Graphic. 

W.  A.  Hemmelgarn  has  left 
the  Dayton  ( Ore. )  Tribune  and 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Southern  Oregon  News-Graphic 
at  Ashland,  Ore. 

Nancy  Bedingfield,  formerly 
with  Sunset  magazine,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  as 
assistant  to  Gwladys  Bowes, 
society  editor. 

Harry  W.  Mayo,  city  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post,  is 
convalescing  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  from  an  operation. 

Rex  L.  Karney,  for  the  past 
12  years  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  will  be  associ 
ated  with  Roy  L.  Matson,  edi¬ 
tor,  in  editorial  writing,  special 
research  projects  and  direction 
of  the  Page  of  Opinion  feature. 

**Q(ie^tce  oj^ t(u 


MAJOR  ISSUES... 

NATION-WIDE  sur-  JMvivrvfr' 
▼cy  of  editorial  opinion  with  Pro  and  Con 
condensations  b«t  representing  different 
viewpoints.  TWICE  WEEKLY.  In  ov« 
40  leading  dailies.  SINGLE-ORGAN!^- 
TION  production  and  distributioa  Moder¬ 
ate  Rates. 

WRITE  for  sampU  copy 
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P.C.A.  Educational  Work 
Helps  Build  a  Better  America 


Aetna  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Boy  City,  Mich. 

Alaboma  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Mobile 
Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Calasauqua.Pa. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Arkansas  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Ash  Grove  lime  A  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
The  Bessemer  Limestone  t  Cement  Co.,  Youngstown 
British  Colamhio  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Canada  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Montreal 
Colorodo  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver 
Consolidated  Cement  Corp.,  Chicago 
Coplay  Cement  Monefactoring  Co.,  Coplay,  Pa. 
Comherland  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chattanooga 
Dewey  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
Tho  Diamond  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Middle  Branch.  Ohio 
Fedora  I  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo 
General  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago 
The  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Glens  Falls.  N  Y 
Green  Bog  Cement  Division,  Pittsburgh  Coke  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Gulf  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Houston 
Howkeye  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Des  Moines 
Hercules  Cement  Corp.,  Philadelphia 
Hermitoge  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nashville 
Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Detroit 
Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Kosmas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
longhorn  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Son  Antonio 
Louisville  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Monifowoc,  Wis. 
Marquetto  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis 
The  Monarch  Cement  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Monolith  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Monolith  Portland  Midwest  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Nationol  Cement  Co.,  Birmingham 
National  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Nazareth  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nebraska  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Omaha 
North  Amoricon  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Northwestorn  Portland  Coment  Co.,  Seoft/e 
Northwestern  States  Portfond  Cemoat  Co., 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Oklahoma  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  Ltd.,  Seattle 
Peerless  Cement  Corp.,  Detroit 
Pennsylvanio-Dixie  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
Petoskey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Columbia  Comont 
Division,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
Riverside  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Son  Antonio  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Son  Antonio 
Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Spokano  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  Spokane 
The  Standard  Lime  t  Stone  Ce.,  Baltimore 
Standard  Portland  Cement  Division,  Diamond 
Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary’s  Cement  Ca.,  ltd.,  Toronto 
Superior  Cement  Division,  Now  York  Cool  Soles  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Superior  Portlond  Cement,  Inc.,  Seattle 
Union  Portland  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co., 

Solt  lake  City 

Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
Valley  Forge  Cement  Co.,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Volunteer  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Knoxville,  Venn. 
Whiteholl  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  W.  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portlond  cement  and  concrete 
through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 


This  week  — in  many  communities 
throughout  the  land— Portland 
Cement  Association  engineers  are 
conducting  schools.  Builders  and 
contractors  will  come  from  miles 
around.  They  will  study  how  to  make 
concrete  of  highest  quality— con¬ 
crete  that  will  give  their  customers 
long,  economical  service. 

This  week  thousands  of  families 
are  reading  Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation  booklets.  These  booklets 
help  turn  dreams  into  homes.  They 
tell  why  concrete  homes  are  safer 
and  more  comfortable  to  live  in- 
why  they  cost  less  to  own. 

This  week,  from  coast  to  coast, 
engineers  and  architects  are  viewing 
Portland  Cement  Association  films 
showing  how  to  build  durable,  eco¬ 


nomical,  attractive  structures.  Else¬ 
where,  PortlandCement  Association 
representatives  are  showing  county 
agents  and  farmers  how  concrete 
contributes  to  better  living  and  more 
productive  farming. 


All  this  educational  service,  which 
is  freely  available  to  cement  and  con¬ 
crete  users,  is  made  possible  by  the 
financial  support  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  member  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  listed  on  this  page. 


FREE  TO  EDITORS  in 

U.S.  and  Canada.  Write 
for  the  latest  edition  of 
the  88-page  illustrated 
"Cement  and  Concrete 
Reference  Book.”  It 
belongs  in  every 
newspaper  library! 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndicate  Shelves  Set 
For  Christmas  Rush 


By  Jane  McMaster 

A  GOOD  42  shopping  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  syndicates  are 
dispensing  Yule  wares.  There’s 
a  sprig  of  holly  for  newspapers 
that  subscribe  to  a  regular  pack¬ 
age  service — and  for  those  that 
make  single  purchases  too. 

Some  syndicates  don’t  go  in 
for  special  Yule  features  at  all, 
being  against  it  in  principle  or 
because  of  the  cost  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  promotion. 

Others,  with  NEA  Service 
leading  Off,  do. 

Regular  NEA  clients  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  three-page  “Christmas 
Preparedness  Package,’’  includ¬ 
ing  stories  and  pictures  with 
gift  and  decoration  suggestions, 
etc.;  plus  “The  Story  of  the 
Savior,’’  a  special  strip. 

The  story  for  the  strip,  which 
is  in  five-column  size,  was 
adapted  by  NEA  Religious  Edi¬ 
tor  William  E.  Gilroy,  D.D.,  and 
illustrated  by  Staff  Artist  Walt 
Scott.  ’There  are  18  daily  re¬ 
leases  to  run  from  Monday,  Dec. 
5,  through  Saturday,  Dec.  24. 

In  another  offering,  the 
Christmas  Story  is  presented 
for  Sunday  newspapers  in  five 
four-color  releases  of  NEA’s 
“Mitzi  McCoy,’’  by  Kreigh  Col¬ 
lins,  who  has  illustrated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Bible  stories.  TTie  story 
is  interwoven  in  the  regular 
continuity  with  Dick  and  Mr. 
Goodman  as  commentators,  but 
is  available  as  a  separate  buy. 
First  release  is  Nov.  27. 

Christmas  for  AP  Newsfea- 
TUREs’  clients  means  pages  of 
Yuletide  stories,  illustrations 
and  special  layouts,  including 
gift  and  shopping  reminders,  re¬ 
ligious  features,  etc.,  plus  an 
eight-column  “Merry  Christmas” 
streamer. 

AP’s  Christmas  serial,  this 
year,  is  “Santa  and  the  Ma¬ 
gician”  in  17  chapters,  by 
Lucrece  Hudgins,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  E.  H.  Gunder.  Feature 
mat  subscribers  may  get  the 
promotion  and  illustration  mats 
at  no  extra  charge.  Text  mats 
of  the  complete  story  cost  $20. 

Facts  about  Christmas  and  its 
traditions,  with  illustrations  by 
Charles  Overman,  make  up  21 
two-column  mats  offered  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  with 
the  title,  “What  You  Should 
Know  About  Christmas.”  First 
release  is  for  Dec.  1  (for  six-a- 
week  papers)  or  Dec.  4. 

Religious  serials  for  Christ¬ 
mas  use  include  Charles 
Dickens’  “The  Life  of  Our  Lord” 
(United  Feature  Syndicate); 
and  Fulton  Oursler’s  “The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told”  (Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  ) . 

“The  Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told”  was  offered  to  newspapers 
originally  by  the  Des  Moines 
syndicate  last  Easter.  In  40  in¬ 
stallments  (20  of  them  illustrat¬ 
ed)  of  1,200  to  1,500  words,  the 
feature  will  probably  be  started 
in  papers  around  Thanksgiving. 


“The  Life  of  Our  Lord,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Charles  Dickens  for  his 
children  and  long  kept  from  the 
public,  was  first  published  in 
1934.  UFS  offers  it  in  12  in¬ 
stallments  of  about  1,200  woids 
each,  with  three-column  illus¬ 
trations. 

UFS  will  also  include  a  holi¬ 
day  article,  “Christmas  Around 
the  World,”  by  Richard  Barr,  in 
its  once-a-week  Spotlight  Series. 
(The  Series  must  be  purchased 
as  a  whole.) 

Other  special  Christmas  offer¬ 
ings  are: 

By  Bell:  27  one-column  panel 
shopping  reminders,  for  release 
beginning  Nov.  28,  drawn  by 
Geoff  Hayes,  artist  of  “Adam¬ 
son’s  Adventures.” 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News:  Eight  first-run  short 
stories  with  a  Christmas  theme, 
1.300-1.500  words,  beginning 
Dec.  17. 

‘The  Nebbs'  Switches 
From  Bell  to  McNaught 

“The  Nebbs,”  family  comic 
strip  originated  by  the  late  Sol 
Hess,  will  move  from  Bell  to 
McNaught  Syndicate  on  Jan.  1. 

President  Charles  V.  McAdam 
of  McNaught  recently  signed  a 
long  term  contract  in  Chicago 
with  Mrs.  Rae  G.  Hess,  widow 
of  the  strip’s  originator.  Since 
Mr.  Hess’  death  on  Dec.  31, 
1941.  the  continuity  has  been 
written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Stanley  Baer,  and  her  husband. 
W.  A.  Carlson  has  been  the  ar¬ 
tist  from  the  first. 

The  Baers  also  author  “The 
Toodles”  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate,  begun  in  1941. 

Cartoonist.  Aged  22, 

Draws  Hollywood  Strip  I 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syyndicate  will 
soon  offer  “Dawn  O’Day  in  Hol¬ 
lywood.”  Sunday  color  comic 
by  Val  Heinz  of  Kissimmee,  Fla. 
’The  strip  recently  started  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Heinz,  only  22,  got  hisj 
cartooning  experience  assisting' 
Frank  King  in  preparation  ofj 
“Gasoline  Alley.”  (Bill  Perry, 
Mr.  King’s  former  assistant,  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  “Ned  Handy”  | 
for  Ihe  Tribi  •  syndicate.) 

The  new  Sunday  comic,  half 
page  standard,  is  about  a  young 
girl  trying  to  achieve  stardom  j 
in  Hollywood.  j 

News  and  Notes 

The  CT-NYN  Syndicate  has  a| 
weekly  feature,  “For  Men  Only,” 
in  which  Morrison  Wood  tells 
other  men  how  too  cook.  The 
column  of  “He-man”  recipes  is 
for  the  usual  food  pages  of  the 
Sunday  feature  section— or  even 
for  inclusion  on  the  Sports  page, 
says  the  syndicate. 

W.  L.  Gordon  Features,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  observed  its  25th  birth¬ 


day  in  October.  Original  feature 
was  W.  L.  Gordon’s  “Lessons  in 
English,”  daily  and  weekly. 
Manager  now  is  A.  C.  Gordon, 
his  son,  who  writes  four  of  the 
12  features. 

Wedding  Bells.  This  time 
“Smilin’  Jack”  (Zack  Mosley, 
CT-NYN  Syndicate)  and  Sable, 
on  Nov.  6,  after  some  suspense 
over  whether  his  first  wife,  Joy, 
will  show  up  again. 

AP  Columnist  Hal  Boyle 
judged  costumes  at  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  carnival  at  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  and  AP  Newsfeatues  Car¬ 
toonist  Joe  Cunningham  (“Hit 
’N  Run”)  judged  window  paint¬ 
ing. 

Merchant  Coupon 
Plan  Is  Abandoned 

Chicago — The  Better  Business 
Bureau  reported  this  week  that 
the  Cicero  Review,  a  weekly, 
had  discontinued  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  which  was  chal 
lenged  as  being  a  lottery. 

The  plan  provided  that  mer¬ 
chants  advertising  in  the  paper 
would  receive  coupons  to  be 
handed  out  to  shoppiers  for  every 
$1  purchase.  The  shopper  would 
turn  in  the  coupons  once  a  week 
to  the  newspaper  end  the  person 
turning  in  the  largest  number 
would  receive  a  prize. 

Basis  for  the  lottery  complaint 
was  that  shoppers  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  or  knowledge  of  the 
purchases  of  others;  therefore 
winning  was  by  chance. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Price  Up 

The  suburban  newstand  price 
of  the  New  York  Times  has  been 
raised  from  four  to  five  cents, 
effective  with  the  issue  of  Oct. 
31.  City  price  remains  at  three 
cents.  Reason  for  the  increase 
is  higher  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  the  Times  said. 

Inciuded  in  the  Times  subur¬ 
ban  area  are  all  points  within  a 
50-mile  radius  of  the  city.  Su¬ 
burban  dealers  will  get  one- 
fourth  of  the  increased  revenue, 
the  per-copy  price  to  them  be¬ 
ing  raised  from  3  to  3^4  cents. 


Visiting  M,E.  ' 
Gets  CL  Scoop, 
Wins  Election 

Chicago — James  A.  Murphy*, 
nose-for-news  led  the  CanUm 
( Ill. )  Daily  Ledger  managine 
editor  to  a 
'  ?  "!  scoop  for  the 

Ar'  >  Associated 

4  i  to  hij 

^  J  election  at 

chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Tele- 
graph  Editors 
Association  here 
recently. 

Jimmy 
Murphy,  63,  and 
a  newsman  for 
Murphy  40  years,  was 

AP  editors’  meeting  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Saturday  night  ses¬ 
sion  he  left  the  hotel  for  a 
breath  of  air.  But  he  soon  found 
himself  back  in  his  usual  role  as 
reporters,  covering  a  Chicago 
shooting. 

Spot  News 

While  passing  a  liquor  store 
near  the  Stevens  Hotel  he  heard 
a  series  of  shots.  Inside  a  man 
lay  wounded.  Mr.  Murphy  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  police  and  went 
back  into  the  store  to  get  the 
story, 

Mr.  Murphy  noted  both  gun¬ 
men  were  from  other  cities  and 
got  their  hometown  street  ad¬ 
dresses.  knowing  that  deskmen 
on  the  hometown  papers  would 
want  that,  too.  Then  he  call^ 
the  Chicago  AP  bureau  with  the 
story. 

The  next  day  his  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  acclaimed  him  their  chair¬ 
man  for  the  year.  He  succeeded 
Buryi  Engleman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review. 
Other  officers  are  Arvid  West- 
ling,  Chicago  Tribune  telegraph 
editor,  vicechairman;  and  Har¬ 
old  Holmes,  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette,  treasurer. 


If  there’s  a  big  businessman 


or  a  small  boy  in  your  city 


who  isn’t  a  SMITTY  fan,  it’s 
obviously  because  SMITTY 
isn’t  yet  running  there. 

May  we  quote  you  a  price? 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  SLOTT,  Monog.r  NEWS  BUILDING,  N«w  York  17  TRIBUNETOWER^Chicag^ 
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This  Man*  Just  Finished 
Reading  1,000  Newspapers 

We  know  a  man  who  has  read  twenty  Pennsylvania  newspapers  a  day, 
five  days  a  week,  for  the  past  ten  weeks.  When  we  asked  him  what  he 
found  out  from  all  his  reading,  he  said,  “They’re  all  the  same  but  they* re 
different.** 

When  we  asked  him  not  to  talk  in  paradoxes,  he  explained.  He  said 
that  they  all  looked  like  any  other  newspaper,  they  all  carried  about  the 
same  national  and  international  news,  wire  services  and  photos  .  .  .  but 
there  the  similarity  stopped. 

The  wonderfully  different  thing  about  these  papers,  he  explained,  was 
their  coverage  of  local  news  .  .  .  the  capable  reporting  about  people  and 
events  in  the  home  town  .  .  .  the  familiar,  important  news  that  keeps 
folks  looking  expectantly  down  the  street,  waiting  for  the  paper  boy 
with  his  precious  bundle.  “Yes”  he  said,  “that’s  how  they  differ  .  .  . 
in  their  special  treatment  of  local  news  .  .  .  each  to  his  own,  for  his  own.** 

“And  don*t  forget,**  he  added,  “put  these  local  papers  in  one  big  package 
and  they  penetrate  over  1,000,000  homes  in  82  cities  and  towns  of  under 
100,000  City  Zone,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  worlds s  greatest  market 
...  a  market  with  over  $73,000,000,000  of  net  buying  income  within  a 
radius  of  500  miles.** 

*Who’s  the  man  who  read  1,000  newspapers?  Why,  he’s  the  man  who 
writes  these  Pennsylvania  ads. 


r 


ennsylvania... 

key  market  for  Sales 


Ambridg*  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (MAE) 

•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  # 
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1.  “BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  LAYOFFS?"  l  ate  in  1947  Ford  Kngin.-.  i  in-i  Vi<  o- 
I’rcsidcnt  Harold  \oungron  gave  "clay  model  X-2900"  the  la-^t  of  many 
approvals.  Afler  fourteen  months  of  work,  this  top-secret  car,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  was  ready  for  production  as  the  1949  Ford.  The  next 
problem  was:  how  to  keep  men  working  while  plants  shut  down  for  one  of 


the  grealC't  niod<d  changes  in  Ford  hi~lory.  I'sually,  in  the  automobile 
industry,  most  workers  were  laid  off  for  weeks  without  pay  while  machines 
and  assembly  lines  were  changed  over  for  new  models.  It  was  a  hig  problem 
—one  that  had  never  been  sol\ed.  Hut  Ford  was  determined  to  try— started 
planning  aitd  working  to  keep  Ford  employees  on  the  job  and  on  the  payroll. 


MEN  WORKING  TO  KEEP  MEN  WORKING 


4.  MEN  AT  WORK.  Tons  of  glass  were  made  and  stored  during  re¬ 
tooling.  Steel  operations  continued  at  top  speed.  Farts  production 
was  stepped  up.  All  were  unprecedented  moves— planned  by  men 
who  planned  the  new,  improved  Fords,  Mercurys  and  Lincolns. 
They’re  planning  for  even  better  results  with  future  change-overs. 


Ford  is  trying  to  lick  a  major  problem— 
big  layoffs  for  model  change-over 


For  many  months  now,  Ford 
Motor  Company  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  determined  effort  to  solve  one 
of  the  great  human  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  making  autotnobiles  — 
the  large-scale  layoffs  which  usually 
cotne  with  retooling  for  a  model 
change. 

Ford’s  major  attack  on  this 
problem  developed  from  a  desire  to 
provide  workers  with  the  kind  of  se¬ 
curity  they  want  —  the  chance  to 
work  continuously  at  good  wages. 

Results  of  Ford’s  first  efforts 
were  encouraging.  Of  the  60,000 
workers  at  the  River  Rouge  factory, 
only  about  a  quarter— 16,200  to  be 
exact— were  laid  off  for  any  time  at 


all  during  conversion  to  1949  mod¬ 
els.  All  plants  set  similar  records. 

Tbe  Ford  people  say  they  are  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  gains  made 
to  date.  But  they  can  report  definite 
progress.  And  they’re  planning  for 
future  conversions.  They  hope  to  do 
even  better  during  model  change- 
overs  in  years  to  come.  Certainly 
Ford  has  already  made  a  real  ad¬ 
vance  toward  steadier  employment 
in  what  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  seasonal  industry. 

It's  part  of  the  Ford  n  ay  of  doin^ 
business— making  the  best  possible 
products  in  the  best  possible  way— 
to  benefit  employee,  employer,  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 


I  HANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  Months  hoforc  the  cliaiif'c-ovcr,  Ford  onjii- 
leers  made  an  extended  plant  survey,  stiidyin<:  every  operation,  figuring  how 
kkeep  the  men  working.  They  \vork<‘d  out  a  detailed  seln  dule  for  the  vast 
elange  over, keeping  as  many  operations  going  as  possilde.  Kesult :  in  all  Ford, 
Mercurv  and  Lincoln  asseinhiy  plants  aeross  the  I  .  from  Kdgewater. 
N.  J..  to  Los  \ngele  .  (id.,  layoff  figure'  were  the  lowi'-t  in  Ford  history. 


3.  STOCK  PILE.  .\t  "The  Rouge"  foundry,  men  and  machines  were  kept  busy 
manufacturing  and  storing  sixty  ihou'and  cylinder  blocks,  shown  above 
stacked  nine  high  along  entire  south  end  of  building.  Foundry  worked  three 
weeks  out  of  five  during  the  change-over.  It  was  one  of  many  ways  Ford 
|)lanning  avoided  layoffs— and  brought  steadier  emiiloyment  and  more  wages 
to  Fonl  worker-.  F.v entiially.  Ford  hivpe-  to  do  away  with  chaege-over  layoffs. 


5’ NO  LAYOFF.  During  the  change-over,  Joe  Lucas,  with  Ford  since  1928,  was 
i'|*'^f«Ted  from  the  assembly  line  to  I’lant  Maintenance,  under  Foreman 
•  Zulewski.  He  was  one  of  thousands  kept  employed  by  such  planned 
“'Ww.  Ford  believes  such  planning  pays  off— with  steadier  employment  and 
employees,  more  efficient  operation  for  the  company, 
tter  economic  health  for  the  whole  nation.  That’s  the  Ford  way. 


6.  VACATION  WITH  PAY.  That’s  Ed  .Mdrich,  Motor  Mechanic  at  the  Lincoln 
Plant,  with  Alice  his  wife  and  .-Mice  his  daughter.  He  went  to  Miami  to  visit 
his  father  during  the  change-over— one  of  many  employees  who  elected  to 
take  their  paid  vacations  during  the  conversion.  That  was  another  way  Ford 
kept  men  on  the  payroll.  Such  careful  planning  for  the  future  is  part  of  the 
f’ord  way  of  doing  business— to  benefit  employee,  employer,  and  the  nation. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Hearst  Station*s  Help 
To  Veterans  Is  Cited 


Baltimore,  Md.  —  Pioneering 
in  the  field  of  television  em¬ 
ployment  for  jobless,  handi¬ 
capped  veterans  has  brought  to 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
television  station  here  the 
American  Legion’s  top  citation 
of  the  year. 

In  ceremonies  here  Oct.  27, 
Col.  Paul  Griffith,  past  national 
commander  and  now  assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  gave  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  the 
framed  certificate  from  the  Le¬ 
gion’s  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  cited  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  American  and  Station 
WBAL  for  “conspicuous  serv¬ 
ice”  to  handicapped  veterans. 

The  occasion  was  a  tribute 
dinner  attended  by  the  top  ex¬ 
executives  of  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation.  military,  public  and  civic 
officials. 

They  had  come  not  only  to 
witness  the  acceptance  of  the 
citation  by  Mr.  Hearst  on  behalf 
of  his  Baltimore  enterprises,  but 
to  witness  an  actual  telecast  of 
the  veterans’  job  appeal  which 
had  brought  the  high  honors  to 
Baltimore. 

Governor  on  Show 

’The  television  program  was 
handled  by  remote  control  from 
the  dining  room  of  the  hotel  and 
included  Gov.  William  Preston 
Lane,  himself  a  Legionnaire, 
who  interviewed  the  veterans, 
particularly  one  who  was  a 
member  of  the  29th  Division  in 
the  last  war,  and  the  same  out¬ 
fit  to  which  he  was  attached  in 
the  first  war. 

Present,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Hearst.  were  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers;  A.  Laurance  Mitch¬ 
ell,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Los  Angeles:  Rob¬ 
ert  Levitt,  director  of  Hearst 
Promotion  Enterprises:  Jess 
Krueger,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager:  Tom  Brooks,  director 
of  Hearst  Radio-TV,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Sarno,  director  of  Hearst 
Newspapers’  photographic  de¬ 
partments. 

From  the  Baltimore  Hearst 
newspapers  were  William  M. 
Baskervill,  editor  and  publisher; 
J.  Nelson  Quimper,  general 
manager;  J.  Stephen  Becker, 
business  manager;  Harry  Clark, 
managing  editor,  and  numerous 
other  editorial  officials  and  some 
two-score  News-Post-American 
employes  who  are  members  of 
the  Legion’s  Newspaper  Post, 
hosts  to  the  dinner. 

Governor  Lane  was  joined  by 
Senator  ’Tydings,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rep.  George  Fallon, 
Mayor  D’AIesandro,  who  “desig¬ 
nated”  William  Randolph  Hearst 
as  an  honorary  citizen  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  gave  him  a  key  to  the 
city;  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  T.  Gerow, 
commanding  the  Second  Army, 
ranking  veterans’  employment 
service  officials  from  Washing- 
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ton,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore; 
commanders  of  the  various  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations,  armed 
forces  and  civic  organizations. 

Appreciation  Earned 

Mr.  Griffith  told  Mr.  Hearst: 

“This  certificate  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  earned.  It  is  not  some¬ 
thing  promiscuously  handed  out 
by  the  Legion.  It  is  presented 
in  recognition  of  the  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  more  than  3,- 
000,000  Legionnaires  for  the 
Hearst  organization’s  outstanding 
record  in  the  employment  of 
physically  handicapp^  veter¬ 
ans.” 

The  video  job  appeals  were 
launched  last  June  by  Aldine  R. 
Bird,  special  events  editor  of 
the  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American  and  have  continued 
weekly  over  WBAL-TV,  moder¬ 
ated  by  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein, 
former  city  superintendent  of 
public  schools  and  now  public 
service  counselor  of  the  station. 

Employment  of  more  than  300 
handicapped  veterans  since  then 
has  been  credited  to  the  telecasts 
by  Grafton  Lee  Brown,  Federal 
veterans’  employment  represen¬ 
tative  for  Maryland.  They  have 
attracted  nationwide  attention. 
Veterans’  Employment  Service 
headquarters  in  Washington  no¬ 
tified  their  48  state  representa¬ 
tives  to  undertake  similar  tele¬ 
casts,  and  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  under  notice  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  management’s  office,  also 
have  joined  the  parade. 

The  TV  programs  feature  the 
Interviewing  of  Purple  Heart 
veterans,  thus  bypassing  per¬ 
sonnel  departments  and  en¬ 
abling  the  veterans  to  make 
their  pleas  for  work  directly  to 
potential  employers  in  the  TV 
audience. 

Public  Service  Praised 

Accepting  the  Legion  award, 
Mr.  Hearst  declared  that  the 
Hearst  newspapers  “strive  to  be 
active  in  community  work  and 
in  public  service.” 

Senator  Tydings  paid  tribute 
to  the  Hearst  press,  declaring  its 
public  service  “stands  as  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  our  civilization.” 

“I  have  followed  the  Hearst 
papers  for  years.”  said  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  “and  I  can  say  that  the 
effort  they  have  made  to  help 
disabled  men  who  have  done  so 
much  in  the  time  of  this  nation’s 
need  is  something  of  which  we 
can  be  proud.” 

The  recommendation  for  the 
citation  pointed  out  that  the 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  had  re-employed  everyone 
of  their  employes  who  served 
during  World  War  H.  Of  those 
to  return,  11  had  disabilities.  In 
addition  there  were  25  agents 
employed  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors  who  were  all  reinstated. 

Each  year  the  Hearst  papers 
in  Baltimore  conduct  a  cam¬ 
paign  through  which  $10,000  to 
$15,000  has  been  raised  for  sup¬ 
plying  special  entertainment 
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facilities  in  veterans’  hospitals. 
The  publishing  corporation  it¬ 
self  donated  $5,000. 

Special  TV  Sections 

Special  television  sections 
were  published  by  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch,  Oct.  18.  Each  pa¬ 
per  carried  more  than  35,000 
lines  of  local  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  special  sections. 
Local  television  made  its  debut 
in  the  Quad-Cities  ( Rock  Island- 
Moline-East  Moline.  Ill.,  and 
Davenport,  la.)  on  Oct.  31  when 
WOC-'TV  of  Davenport  took  the 
air  with  schedule  programs. 
WHBF  in  Rock  Island  will  begin 
TV  program  schedules  in  1950. 

Neglected  FM  Market 

Washington — Radio  set  manu¬ 
facturers  are  “courting  economic 
suicide  by  stubbornly  ignoring 
public  demand  for  thousands  of 
FM  receivers,”  Edward  L.  Sell¬ 
ers,  executive  director  of  the 
Frequency  Modulation  Associa¬ 
tion,  asserted  this  week  after  a 
check  of  current  supply-and- 
dema  id  figures  for  FM  receivers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

$600,000  for  ABC 

The  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  has  completed  arrangements 
with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York  for  a  $600,000, 
20-year  loan  at  4^%  interest. 
Proceeds  will  be  used  in  the 
development  of  the  ABC  Tele¬ 
vision  Center  in  Hollywood, 

In  a  realignment  of  executive 
duties  coincident  with  an  inten¬ 
sification  of  its  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  sales  activities,  Ivor  Ken¬ 


way  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  new  business 
for  ABC.  Formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  adverti^ng, 
promotion  and  research  for 
ABC,  in  his  new  post  Mr.  Ken¬ 
way  will  report  to  Fred  T^ow 
er,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  network.  Ted  Ober- 
felder  will  continue  as  ABC's 
director  of  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  and  research. 

Forum  on  WFDR 

WFDR,  the  FM  station  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  International 
L  a  d  i  e  s'  ’Garment  Workers 
Union,  broadcast  every  session 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Forum,  every  day,  from 
start  to  finish.  It  also  fed  the 
Forum  to  other  FM  stations. 

Around  the  Clock 

A  new  14-month  contract  be¬ 
tween  WNEW  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News  provides  for 
“News  Around  the  Clock”  con¬ 
sisting  of  24  five-minute  newr 
casts  at  half  past  every  hour 
plus  round-the-clock  bulletin 
coverage. 

The  News  service  started  Feb. 
16,  1942.  Since  that  date  nearly 
68,000  regular  editions  and  ap¬ 
proximately  60,000,000  words 
have  been  put  on  the  air,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  expanded  news  cover¬ 
age  on  major  news  breaks 
which  has  brought  the  word  out¬ 
put  near  the  100,000,000  mark. 

News  Around  the  Clock  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  staff  of  writers  and 
editors  at  the  News  headed  by 
Radio  News  Director  William 
Fagan  and  at  WNEW  by  a  staff 
under  the  direction  of  George 
Brooks. 


VULCAN 
Press  Blankets 

help  give  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  more  snap  and  sparkle 
...greater  clarity.  VULCAN 
blankets  afford  precision  of 
thickness  .  .  .  proper  degree 
of  resilience  .  .  .  freedom 
from  bolstering  and  ghost¬ 
ing. 

They  are  better  than  ever 
today! 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO. 

First  Ava.  and  Fifty-Eifhtli  St. 

Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y.  I 
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MERCHANDISING 

COOPERATION 

National  advertisers  find  the 
outstanding  merchandising  co¬ 
operation  rendered  by  The 
News-Sentinel  mighty  effective 
in  producing  tangible  results 
In  the  Fort  Wayne  area. 

The  News-Sentinel 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Allen-KItiip  Oo. 

New  York— Chiceao— DKrolt 
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photography 
Des  Moines  Register 

continued  from  page  34 

itter*— long-focus  lenses  housed 
in  auick-focusing  mounts  which 
^  attached  to  standard  4x5 
Graphic  backs  to  form  cameras 
that  give  large,  clear  shots;  and 
the  K-24,  an  electrically-driven 
sequence  camera  with  long-focus 

^*“^e  K-24  takes  three  action 
diots  a  second  on  5x5  film. 
These  pictures  can  be  edited  in 
groups  to  show  action  sequence 
or  they  can  be  enlarged  individ¬ 
ually  for  greater  detail. ) 

The  fourth  one  is  what  the 
RfcT  calls  a  Sideline  camera. 
This  is  a  conventional  press 
camera  fitted  with  eight  to  ten- 
inch  lenses  and  employed  to  get 
game  and  crowd  pictures  from 
ground  level. 

“Two  photo  teams,  continues 
Mr.  Van  Citters,  “were  assigned 
to  fly  pictures  back  from  games. 
To  South  Bend  in  the  R&T’s 
Beech  Bonanza,  the  Good  News 
IX,  went  a  Howitzer  and  a 
Sideline  camera,  along  with  an 
identifier. 

"To  Iowa  City  in  a  chartered 
plane  went  a  Howitzer  and  a 
Machine-Gun  with  an  identifier, 
and  scheduled  to  arrive  by  car 
from  Ames  were  shots  from  a 
Machine-Gun  and  a  K-24,  each 
of  which,  of  course,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lensman  and  an 
identifier. 

“In  all,  the  conference  as¬ 
signed  nine  sports  writers,  seven 
photographers  and  four  identi¬ 
fiers  to  key  games  throughout 
the  Midwest,  and  one  identifier, 
one  cameraman  and  one  sports 
writer  to  an  important  local 
high  school  game,  which  is  al¬ 
lotted  the  same  coverage  as  the 
college  game  for  the  local  edi¬ 
tions. 


“These  photographers  were 
directed  to  bring  their  pictures 
back  to  the  darkrooms  on  a  stag¬ 
gered  time  schedule  so  that 
processing  could  progress 
smoothly.  Although  Oct.  15 
saw  only  two  aircraft  in  use, 
the  usual  football  Saturday  in 
mid  season  requires  three. 

“The  first  photo  team  arrived 
from  Iowa  City  on  schedule  and 
turned  Machine-Gun  and  Howit¬ 
zer  film  over  to  darkroom  tech¬ 
nicians.  Meanwhile  the  identi¬ 
fier  conferred  with  Bob  Price, 
chief  photo  editor,  telling  him 
what  kind  of  pictures  were 
taken  so  that  Price  could  plan 
size  and  position  of  the  art  and 
avoid  duplication  of  plays  by 
the  camera. 

‘Ten  minutes  later,  the  identi¬ 
fier  and  Howitzer  cameraman 
went  into  the  darkroom  to  look 
at  the  developed  Howitzer  film. 
They  selected  the  best  shots  by 
frequent  reference  to  the  identi¬ 
fier  s  notes.  Two  copies  were 
niade  of  each  print  chosen — one 
for  working  copy,  the  other  for 
finished  work. 


I^en  the  identifier,  an  ai 
and  a  diagrammer  work^  w 
grease  pencil  on  the  work 
oopy,  outlining  all  lines,  s’ 
ools,  yard  makers  and  ideri 
cations  in  grease  pencil. 
n^ecessary  printed  maUer  ' 
•  composing  room, 
lines  and  arn 
on  the  finished  print. 


“Fifteen  minutes  later,  a  proof 
of  the  printed  matter  on  gum¬ 
med  paper  came  back  from 
composing  and  the  artists  stuck 
it  on  the  face  of  the  print  be¬ 
fore  turning  the  photo  over  to 
the  photo  copy  desk,  where  it 
was  outlined  and  entered  on  the 
space  record  before  going  to  en¬ 
graving. 

“Since  the  newsroom  cooper¬ 
ates  by  clearing  all  photo  and 
art  work  before  the  football 
photo  work  arrives,  the  photo 
editing  crew  of  14  can  clear 
Howitzer  and  wirephoto  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
12  minutes.  There  is  a  seven- 
man  crew  on  the  sports  desk. 

“As  the  work  progressed,  the 
identifier  and  another  artist  and 
photo  editor  picked  out  the  in¬ 
dividual  shots  making  up  the 
Machine-Gun  sequences.  Thirty 
minutes  after  the  first  Howitzer 
pictures  were  developed,  the 
Machine-Gun  strips,  consisting 
of  5  to  20  shots  pasted  up  on 
illustration  board  for  easy  han¬ 
dling.  were  ready  for  art  work, 
which  was  done  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  that  on  the 


pictures  made  with  the  Howitzer. 

“And  70  minutes  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  camera  team,  as 
many  as  four  Machine-Gun  se¬ 
quence  strips  and  five  Howitzer 
pictures  were  in  the  engraving 
department,  freeing  the  photo 
editing  crew  for  the  arrival  of 
another  photo  team. 

“Between  the  arrivals  of  the 
teams,  the  crew  worked  on 
wirephotos,  which  began  to 
pour  in  from  East  Coast  games 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  con¬ 
tinued  almost  till  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  On  a  peak  football  Satur¬ 
day,  processing  is  thus  com¬ 
pleted  on  7  Machine-Gun  strips, 
8  Howitzer  pictures,  7  K-24  pic¬ 
tures,  5  wirephotos  and  4  side¬ 
line  shots — in  addition  to  4 
other  pictures  from  the  files  and 
half-column  head  cuts. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  teamwork 
that  produces  the  Football 
Peach.  Once  printed,  it  goes 
into  100  trucks  and  179  cars 
which  roll  up  a  total  of  24.886 
miles  in  delivering  those  525,000 
copies.” 

Big  business?  Sure,  says  Mr. 
Van  Citters — big  business  that 


pays  off  in  reader  interest,  cir¬ 
culation  and  good  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Sylvania  Contests 

Sylvania  Electric  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  four  press 
photographer  contests  to  begin 
Jan.  1,  and  continue  quarterly 
throughout  the  year,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  Fred  B. 
Parker,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Photolamp  Division. 

The  prize  for  the  best  picture 
taken  during  the  effective  dates 
of  the  contests  and  submitted  by 
a  working  press  photographer 
will  be  a  16-inch  Sylvania  tele¬ 
vision  set. 

Entries  for  the  first  contest 
should  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight,  March  31.  Any 
number  of  prints  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Entrants  are  urged  to 
include  complete  technical  data 
with  each  print.  Pictures  should 
be  addressed  to  News  Photo 
Manager,  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


★  BREAKFAST  TIME  HOME  DELIVERY  IN  218  TEXAS  TOWNS  ALONG  OUR  MOTOR  ROUTES 


AND  "FOOTBALL  IN  THE  NEWS”  IS 
THE  HOTTEST  HEWS  IN  TEXAS 


f^^Njuck 


Eight  major  college 
gomes  plus  the  na¬ 
tion's  third  largest 
New  Year  classic  in 
the  Cotton  Bowl  seat¬ 
ing  75,000  .  .that's 
Dallas'  football  menu 
this  season!  Down 
here  everybody's  a 
fan,  and  The  Dallas 
News  satisfies  vora¬ 
cious  appetites  with 
"Football  in  The 
News,"  the  most 
spectacular  gridiron 
coverage  ever 
attempted  by  a  South¬ 
western  newspaper. 
Put  your  advertising 
where  this  tremendous 
extra  readership 
swells  its  value. 

★  Writ*  for  I*  ^ 

nowsvrvoy  ! 


CmSMIK  A 
WOODWARD 

Incorporated 
Roprosoiit- 
atlv»g: 
Nmw  York 
Chicago 
Dotroit 
San  Francisco 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Feature,  Radio  Books; 
API  Director  On  Ethics 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  FEATURE  WRITING,  by 

DiWut  C.  ReiWiok.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers.  457  pp.  $4. 

Boileau’s  old  caution  to  a 
young  author  that  easy  writing 
makes  hard  reading  while  hard 
writing  makes  easy  reading 
comes  to  mind  as  the  probable 
recipe  for  this  newest  of  sev¬ 
eral  recent  books  on  feature 
writing.  The  volume  packs  into 
a  convenient  fistful  of  book 
about  every  do  and  don’t  ever 
heard  of  in  the  art  and  toil  of 
getting  a  feature  fit  to  print. 

In  20  years  of  teaching,  a  con¬ 
scientious  chap  can  collect  a  ter¬ 
rific  stockpile  of  techniques. 
Professor  Reddick  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  is  one  of  the 
country’s  most  successful  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  always  popular  field. 

“Modern  Feature  Writing’’  is 
thoroughly  teachable  as  a  text 
for  on-the-job  training  courses 
Or  for  college  students.  A  bit 
pedestrian  with  somewhat  peda¬ 
gogical  flavor,  it  is  nevertheless 
progressively  organized,  meticu¬ 
lously  thorough  and  abundantly 
illustrative  with  specific,  how- 
it-works  instances. 

“The  professional  writer,” 
Reddick  observes,  “disciplines 
himself  to  follow  routine  habits 
of  work,  makes  proper  use  of 
criticism  instead  of  resenting  it 
and  adjusts  his  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  reader.”  Thereafter 
in  his  book  Professor  Reddick 
examines  writer  disciplines, 
reader  needs,  ways  to  find  sub¬ 
jects,  gather  material  and  pre¬ 
pare  outlines;  methods  for  writ¬ 
ing  interestingly,  for  approach¬ 
ing  twelve  types  of  article,  effi¬ 
cient  habits  of  work  and  aids  in 
marketing  the  manuscript. 

•  •  • 

Samuel  Crowther  once  point¬ 
ed  out  that  an  idea  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  “must  pass  through 
the  mind  of  an  interesting  per¬ 
son.”  Crowther’s  evocative 
thought  was  not  greatly  differ¬ 
ent  from  Joseph  Addison’s  chal¬ 
lenge  that  a  beautiful  statue  lies 
hidden  in  every  block  of  mar¬ 
ble:  the  sculptor  must  have  art 
enough  to  cut  away  concealing 
fragments.  In  this  vein,  the 
teacher-detail  and  thoroughness 
of  Professor  Reddick’s  scrutiny 
of  reader-interest,  reader-needs, 
and  editorial  practicality  make 
the  chief  difference  between 
“Modern  Feature  Writing”  and 
other  books  in  the  field. 

Get  rid  of  unconscious  jingles, 
Reddick  warns  as  an  instance  of 
his  detail — like  those  in  the  first 
two  phrases  of  the  following 
sentence:  “By  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  accustomed  his  ear 
to  detect  .  .  .”  Revise  allitera¬ 
tions  and  harsh  word  sequences, 
such  as  “he  chanted  cheer¬ 
ily  .  .  .”  and  “Mr.  Reilly  drily 
commented  .  .  .” 

Of  course,  in  appropriate  in¬ 
stances,  writers  deliberately  use 
harsh  sequences  for  desired  ef¬ 


fect.  Note  Shakespeare’s  re¬ 
markable  lines,  for  instance, 
spoken  by  the  ghost  in  “Ham¬ 
let”:  “I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 
doom’d  for  a  certain  time  to 
walk  the  night;  and,  for  the  day, 
confined  to  fast  in  fires,  till  the 
foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of 
nature,  are  burn’d  and  purged 
away.” 

“Fill  yourself  full,  then  rein 
in  .  .  .  and  hang  around  writers, 
talk  with  them  and  study  their 
work.”  counselled  Henry  Justin 
Smith,  the  Chicago  managing 
editor  who  trained  Ben  Hecht, 
Carl  Sandburg.  Harry  Hansen, 
John  Gunther  and  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer.  Reddick  puts  it  this 
way:  “Plan  your  article  care¬ 
fully  giving  yourself  time  to  as¬ 
similate  material  before  you 
write  .  .  .  Get  acquainted  with 
the  better  writers;  do  not  waste 
your  time  with  mediocre  ones. 
When  you  find  writing  that  stirs 
you,  fiction  or  non-fiction,  see 
how  it  is  put  together." 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  good 
writing — only  good  re-writing, 
cried  a  French  playwright  des¬ 
perately,  eyes  red  and  pencil 
worn.  And  Reddick  urges, 
“Write  as  spontaneously  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  then  revise 
your  manuscript  painstakingly.” 
Most  of  the  good  things  that 
have  been  said  about  newspaper 
writing  are  compactly  sorted  in 
Professor  Reddick’s  book — with 
intelligent  illustration,  adroit 
anticipation  of  beginner-prob¬ 
lems,  and  points  of  technique 
from  the  author  himself. 

NBC  News  Chief  Writes 
On  Preparing  News  for  Air 

RADIO  NEWS  WRITING,  by  Willinm 

F.  Brooks.  Now  York;  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Company,  Inc.  200  pp.  $4. 

For  radio,  “Write  it  the  way 
you  would  say  it  aloud  to  a 
group  of  people,”  begins  the 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news 
and  international  relations.  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  in 
this  brief  book.  He  deals  with 
the  way  news  programs  origi¬ 
nate,  standards  by  which  radio 
news  is  selected,  and  methods 
for  writing  straight  radio  news 
as  well  as  late  evening  round¬ 
ups.  feature  stories,  comment 
and  interviews. 

He  contrasts  press  and  radio 
styles  this  way: 

“On  November  30.  1941,  seven 
days  before  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tacked  the  Pacific  positions  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  urged 
President  Roosevelt  to  serve 
upon  Japan  ‘a  plain  declaration, 
secret  or  public.’  that  further 
aggression  ’would  lead  to  the 
gravest  of  consequences.’  ac¬ 
cording  to  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Congressional  committee 
investigating  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster.” 

This  press  dispatch  from  the 


New  York  Times  would  be 
“smoothed  out”  as  follows  for 
broadcast.  Brooks  explains: 

Seven  days  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  Winston  Churchill  asked 
President  Roosevelt  to  serve 
Japan  a  stern  warning  .  .  .  call 
Tokyo’s  hand  on  further  aggres¬ 
sion.  Evidence  to  that  effect  was 
laid  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  .  .  ■  the  top  development 
in  its  session  today. 

A  point  of  course  is  that  good 
news  style  for  the  eye  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  tends  constantly 
toward  more  talkable,  more  list- 
enable  styles.  Brooks’  illustra¬ 
tions  for  contrast  seem  a  bit  ex¬ 
treme.  A.  B.  Guthrie.  Jr.,  the 
American  novelist  who  spent  21 
years  in  newspaper  work 
charged  to  E  &  P  recently  that 
newsmen’s  “habit  of  writing  in 
patterns  is  bad  for  the  novelist’s 
style.  Yet  patterns  themselves 
are  being  edited  out  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Turning  to  television.  Brooks 
points  out  that  news  stories  may 
develop  when  the  TV  station  is 
off  the  air:  A  live  pickup  even 
if  possible  might  be  relatively 
useless.  News  reel  techniques 
however  enable  a  television 
broadcaster  to  project  the  event 
at  a  regular  news  period.  With 
film  NBC  presented  to  television 
audiences  in  New  York  and 
Washington  pictures  of  the  Paris 
Conference  within  48  hours. 

Brooks’  “Radio  News  Writing” 
gives  a  brief  authentic  view 
from  a  top  radio  executive. 

Query  and  Reply 

“Ls  there  a  book  that  really 
comes  to  grips  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  newspaper  eth¬ 
ics?”  writes  a  managing  editor 
in  Iowa. 

Jones’  “The  Modern  Report¬ 
er’s  Handbook”  (E&P,  Oct.  15) 
does  an  up-to-date  and  .sound 
ca.se-study  job  of  widely  prac- 
tic<=d  news  policies  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  fair  play  of  good  news¬ 
papers.  Fair  play — ^not  only  to 
unfortunate  participants  In  news 
but  to  the  pub’.ic — is,  I  take  it, 
what  we  really  mean  by  news- 
paoer  ethics. 

L.  N.  Flint’s  pioneer  book, 
“The  Conscience  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per,”  Appleton  Co.,  was  the  first 
case-study  handling  of  newspa¬ 
per  responsibility.  It  is  still 
good. 

I  have  always  been  skeptical 
of  books  or  courses  that  empha¬ 
size  the  theory  of  newspaper 
ethics.  I  have  never  seen  much 
practical  value  In  a  volume  or 
isolated  course  in  an  ethical 
hour  of  praver.  Ethics  or  fair 
p'ay  is  a  daily,  nay,  an  hourly 
practice  of  judgment  on  individ¬ 
ual  cases,  each  as  it  suddenly 
confronts  a  reporter  on  assign¬ 
ment  or  sprawls  on  an  editor’ 
desk. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  reply 
of  Floyd  Taylor,  Director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  to  a  publish¬ 
er  who  suggested  a  seminar  de¬ 
voted  to  newspaper  ethics: 

“I  am  a  bit  inclined  to  doubt 
that  a  seminar  limited  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  We  strive  to  place  strong 
emphasis  on  ethics  in  both  our 
seminars  for  Americans  and 
those  for  editors  from  abroad 
but  we  find  that  we  accomplish 
most  in  connection  with  ethical 


Women  Favor 
Fewer  Cliches 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C.— News 
paper  women  of  North  Carolina 
at  their  semi-annual  meeting 
here  this  week,  discussed 
changes  in  reporting  of  women’s 
activities  and  in  makeup  of 
women’s  pages.  The  women  said 
they  thought  fewer  cliches  and 
livelier  writing  were  needed. 

Leading  the  discussions  were 
Freck  Sproles  of  the  Charlotte 
News,  Harriet  Doar  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  News  &  Observer,  Kath 
erine  Boyd  and  Valerie  Nichol¬ 
son  of  the  Southern  Pines  Pilot 
and  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman  of 
the  Gastonia  Gazette. 

ideas  when  we  go  at  the  matter 
indirectly.  If  we  attack  the 
problem  by  placing  emphasis  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  its  community  and  its  na¬ 
tion  ( which  is  an  unse.fish  em 
phasis ) .  or  the  great  success  that 
an  independent  and  honest  news¬ 
paper  can  have  (  which  is  a  self¬ 
ish  emphasis),  and  then  go  di¬ 
rectly  into  newspaper  techniques 
we  believe  we  obtain  better  re¬ 
sults  than  when  we  go  directly 
into  the  subject  of  ethics.  Most 
newspapermen  seem  to  regard 
pure  theory  in  the  field  of  eth¬ 
ics  with  considerable  suspicion 
but  when  the  theory  is  directly 
related  to  their  practical  work 
their  attitude  changes.” 

Years  ago  I  was  impressed  by 
the  significance  of  a  story  I  han¬ 
dled  as  e  deskman  to  the  effect 
that  a  professor  of  legal  ethics  at 
an  important  university  h^  that 
day  been  indicted  for  embezzle¬ 
ment.  Ethics  or  fair  play  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  constant  matter  of 
cases. 

m 

Marine  Band  Plays 
For  Buffalo  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  United 
States  Marine  Band  has  become 
a  valuable  public  relations  me¬ 
dium  for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

The  newspaper  will  sponsor 
another  appearance  of  the  band 
here  on  Nov.  17,  marking  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  the  mu¬ 
sical  organization  has  presented 
a  concert  in  Buffalo.  As  a  rule, 
the  band  seldom  returns  to  the  • 
same  city  in  successive  years  , 
While  the  concerts  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  make  money,  any 
profits  that  accrue  go  into  the 
News  charity  fund.  I 

■ 

Ad  Bureau  Appoints 
George  E.  Hooper 

George  E.  Hooper,  a  field  in¬ 
vestigator  and  supervisory  exe 
cutive  for  11  years  with  A.  C. 
Neilsen  Co.,  has  joined  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  staff  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  m 
the  Bureau’s  midwestern  head 
quarters,  Chicago. 


HOPALONG  . 
CASSIDY  I 

IS  HERE! 

See  Center  Spread 
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Paul  Ghali 
(Uft).  accepti 
a  cartoon 
tributo  from 
ETorott  C. 

Norlander, 

Chicago  Daily 
Nows. 
Managing 
Editor. 


Ghali  Greeted; 
Chicago  Party 
Is  His  Treat 


Chicago — For  four  weeks  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  headquarters  has  been 
enjoying  one  of  its  most  charm- 
ina  visitors.  The  unusual  thing 
is  that  Paul  Ghali  is  not  really 
a  visitor.  He  is  chief  of  the 
Daily  News  Paris  Bureau. 

Employe  or  visitor,  Mr.  Ghali 
got  a  welcome  reserved  for  new 
and  illustrious  friends.  It  was 
the  French-born  correspondent  s 
first  trip  to  America — he  has 
worked  for  the  News  11  years— 
and  he  found  it  an  enchanted 


laiiu.  , 

M.  Ghali  gave  more  than  he 
received.  He  topped  his  busy  so¬ 
journ  by  hosting  several  hun¬ 
dred  associates  and  employers  at 
the  Bismarck  Hotel.  The  fact 
that  he  paid  the  bill  was  the 
least  of  the  gifts  he  left  behind. 
In  every  person  he  met  the  44- 
year-old  writer  kindled  a  glow 
of  affection  and  appreciation. 


Busy  with  Lectures 

M.  Ghali  came  to  listen  and 
observe  but  there  was  little  time 
for  it.  He  was  kept  busy  with 
lectures  and  ap;pearances  before 
civic  and  social  groups.  Too 
gracious  to  refuse,  he  let  Amer¬ 
icans  listen  while  he  talked  of 
Communism  in  Europe,  current 
diplomatic  maneuvers  and  the 
past,  present  and  future  of 
France. 

The  Daily  News  correspond¬ 
ent  was  born  in  Avignon,  of  an 
Egyptian  father  and  French 
mother.  His  father,  Ghali  Bey, 
was  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Court 
of  Appeal,  Cairo,  Egypt.  His 
mother,  Jeanne  de  Baroncelli 
Javon,  came  from  an  influential 
Florentine  family  that  dates  to 
the  10th  century.  The  Baroncelli 
were  related  to  the  Medici  but 
left  Italy  early  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  because  the  Baroncelli 
sought  to  dethrone  the  Medici. 
Paul  Ghali’s  great  grandfather 
married  the  niece  of  Pope  Jun¬ 
ius  II  and  the  Pope’s  palace  in 
Avignon  became  the  home  of 
the  Baroncelli. 

Most  of  young  M.  Ghali’s 
early  days  were  spent  in  France 
and  Egypt.  He  attended  Vic- 
tona  College  in  Alexandria.  He 
earned  degrees  from  the  Sor- 
“Onne,  the  Faculty  of  Law  and 
the  School  of  Political  Science 
in  Paris  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Then  he  was  a  mem^r 


of  the  Egyptian  Diplomatic 
Service,  Lawyer  at  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Cairo  and  Professor 
of  International  Law  at  the 
French  School  of  Law  in  Cairo. 

Ciano  Diary  Scoop 

One  of  M.  Ghali’s  outstanding 
scoops  during  his  11  years  with 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  was  his  acquisition  of  the 
Ciano  Diary,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
vealing  documents  of  the  war. 
By  means  other  reporters  failed 
to  find  he  crossed  impenetrable 
barriers  to  meet  Edda  Ciano, 
Mussolini’s  daughter,  in  a  Swiss 
lunatic  asylum.  M.  Ghali  was 
the  only  newspaper  corresp9nd- 
ent  present  when  Mussolini’s 
and  Clara  Petacci’s  bodies  were 
hung  in  Piazza  Loretto,  Milan. 
To  send  his  story  he  had  to  go 
back  to  Switzerland  across  a 
confused  territory  where  dis¬ 
banded  German  armies  were  re¬ 
treating,  bombarded  by  advanc¬ 
ing  American  troops. 

M.  Ghali,  who  witnessed  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the 
French  surrender  and  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  retreating  French 
government  from  Paris  to  Tours 
and  Bordeaux,  says  his  most 
striking  souvenirs  are  not  mem¬ 
ories  of  tragic  and  historic 
events.  He  recalls  most  distinct¬ 
ly  the  daily  difficulties  of  get¬ 
ting  visas,  finding  lodging  and 
securing  food  for  himself  and 
his  pursued  friends. 

In  October,  1944,  M.  Ghali 
spent  a  few  days  with  resistance 
forces  in  Savoy  who  had  just 
liberated  Annecy.  During  this 
visit  he  got  his  most  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  the  tremendous  role 
the  press  can  play  in  wartime. 

Press  ’Captures'  Town 

The  French  were  surrounded 
by  outnumbering  German 
troops.  American  troops  who 
had  landed  in  southern  France 
several  days  before  were  still 
miles  away.  Suddenly  in  the 
streets  of  Annecy  the  loudspeak¬ 
ers  blared  that  the  American 
press  was  to  report  immediate¬ 
ly  to  resistance  headquarters. 
M.  Ghali  and  a  lone  colleague 
hurried  to  headqaurters.  There 
they  were  told  that  to  give  Nazi 
spies  in  town  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  resistance  forces  had 
joined  the  advancing  American 
troops,  it  was  necessary  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  M.  Ghali  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  were  correspondents  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  American  army 
and  coming  with  the  soldiers. 
The  trick  succeeded.  German 
troops,  who  could  have  reoccu¬ 
pied  Annecy  easily,  never  dared 
attack  again. 
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LONG  DIS'IANCE  CALLS 


MADE  TO  YOUR  MEASURE 
IN  LESS  THAN  TWO  MINUTES 


T 

ix  WOULD  BE  NICE  if  we  could  keep  a  lot  of  ready-made 
Long  Distance  calls  waiting  in  neat  rows  for  you  to  take 
your  pick.  But  it  won’t  work  that  way. 

You  need  too  many  sizes.  Today,  it’s  a  100-mile  or 
1000-mile  call.  Tomorrow,  it  may  be  our  special  2947-mile 
size  (the  longest  possible  call  in  continental  U.  S.). 


IT  henever  you  call,  icherever  you  call,  tee  make  it  to  your 
measure  and  deliivr  it  in  less  than  tivo  minutes  on  the  average! 

It  takes  lots  of  planning  to  do  such  careful  tailoring. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  equipment.  And  it  takes  the  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  many,  many  people. 


Long  Distance  service  grows  steadily  faster  and  better. 
And  it’s  friendly  service  all  the  way. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


J-Students  Don*t  Aim 
At  Ad  Jobs  on  Dailies 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


vertising  The  bureau  received  24  calls 
in  news-  for  graduates  from  newspaper 
advertising  employers,  hence  16 
afflicted  of  these  calls  were  unproduc¬ 
ed  copy  tive.  But  19  grads  went  into  ad- 
t"  virus,  vertising  agencies,  15  into  in- 
emselves  dustrial  and  commercial  ad 
advertis-  spots,  17  into  retail  advertising, 
ss.  If  newspaper  advertising  is 

a  class-  going  to  get  its  share  of  the 
the  de-  J-school  grads,  it  has  got  to  sell 
per  field  the  idea. 

g?ri  ^ht  ®  ^  Scholarship 

)ur-color  One  effective  way  of  “selling 
Saturday  ‘s  being  demonstrated  has  been  appointed  to  the  tech-  Press  Council  Plan 

by  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg-  nical  board  of  the  Institute  of  _  u  j  •  r  i  j 
istcr  and  Tribune,  which  has  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi-  PusilGCl  in  .Ln^lancl 
just  established  an  advertising  nance  Officers.  London  —  Working  journalists 

smg  de-  scholarship  in  the  University  of  prominent  newspapermen  in  England  have  petitioned  the 

md^they  The^‘'g?^nt°  crelt'e^d  To  “en  have  agreed  to  assist  journal-  newspaper  proprietors  to  initi- 
ina  iney  me  grant,  created  to  en-  .  students  at  Fairleieh  Dick-  ate  joint  discussions  on  the  es- 
j  a  goc^  courage  outstanding  students  j  College  Rutherford  N  J.  tablLshment  of  a  Press  Council 

udent  in  who  show  promise  in  the  fie  d  n®°"new  course  Under  the  di-  one  of  the  chief  recommenda- 

.  b®'  °lnlor"or'"«adla?e'%tudmt1  of  Mo«i"  Oansbrg.  Uona  id  the  rdporl  of  the  Rojd 

I  origni,  senior  or  graauaie  stuaenis  editor  of  the  New  York  Commission  on  the  Press. 

selected  planning  a  career  in  newspaper  Ss,  students  have  set  up  a  Both  the  National  Union  of 

on  from  oTstanding  scholarship  par-  journalism  clinic  to  help  them  Journa  ists  and  the  I^btute  of 

„  “  o!.  *•  scnoi^snip,  par  more  about  the  practical  Journalists  have  asked  for  con- 

ff;  ""‘J!'®®®  directly  re-  ‘^e"of  the  inSry  sideration  of  the  proposal,  but 

raduates  lated  to  adyertismg,  is  consid-  inaustry^  Newspaper  Proprietors  As 

material  ered  in  making  the  award.  Fi-  Newsmen  on  Faculty  sociation  and  the  Newspaper  So- 

lotentiai  need  IS  not  a  factor.  Five  working  newspapermen  ciety  have  not  yet  announced 

i^siness  Advertising  Teaching  Aida  are  now  teaching  in  the  North  their  views,  pending  a  study  of 
nake  ari  The  larger  newspapers,  adver-  Texas  State  College  journalism  the  Inquiry  report  by  special 
to  the  tising  bureaus,  and  others  could  department.  They  are  Charles  committees. 

make  a  great  contribution  to  Dameron,  Dallas  Times  Herald;  The  proprietors  are  believed 

ess  isn’t  college  advertising  instruction  Harvey  Ridlon,  advertising  to  be  ready  to  endorse  the  prin- 
lost  anv  while  at  the  same  time  promot-  manager  of  the  Denton  Record-  ciple  of  a  Press  Council  only 
teacher  iug  newspaper  advertising  as  an  Chronicle;  J.  W.  Nichols,  busi-  if  it  is  set  up  within  the  industry 
exoeri-  occupational  field  by  subsidiz-  ness  manager  of  the  Record-  and  does  not  include  lay  mem- 
,n  topic  ^ug  production  of  audio-visual  Chronicle:  Burnie  Kee,  Fort  bers. 
tools.  instructional  materials.  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Bob  ■ 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  ?cock,  Denton  Record-Chron-  _  Promrififtn  Pncf 
produced  movies,  most  of  them  In  FromOtlOn  ‘OSt 

r  Of  one  views  of  newspaper  operation  Alvin  Mell  Lunceford  has  Dr.  C.  B.  Powell,  president  and 

I I  want  vvith  a  brief  glance  at  advertis-  been  appointed  Assistant  Pro-  editor  of  the  New  York  Amiter- 
up  the  jng,  but  almost  none  of  these  fessor  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  dam  News,  Negro  paper,  has 

has  teaching  value.  They're  too  School  of  Journalism,  succeed-  appointed  Edward  G.  Adams  as 
tr  grad-  general.  ing  Franklin  Butler,  resigned,  director  of  promotion.  Mr. 

th  offer-  What  is  needed  are  materials  •  •  •  Howard  E.  Jacobson  of  Adams  started  his  career  as  a 
Oppor-  Qf  tjjg  jjjnd  used  so  effectively  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  taken  a  clas.sified  salesmen  on  the  Chi- 
n  news-  jjy  tjje  military  for  war  training  position  as  graduate  assistant  cago  Herald-Examiner  in  1917. 
:alls  m-  — movies,  slides,  filmstrips  giv-  to  Prof.  Earl  English,  associate  By  1920  he  was  manager  of  the 
nents  in  j^g  step-by-step  instruction  in  dean  at  the  University  of  Mis-  advertising  service  department 
ire  few.  various  principles  or  operational  souri  school  of  journalism.  of  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune. 

■ertising  procedures.  - - - 

;  choice  Should  any  newspaper  or 
newspaper  association  or  adver- 
*u-  tising  bureau  spark  on  the  idea 
lat  tney  of  cooperating  in  the  produc- 
I  attrac-  ^jon  of  audio-visual  materials 
agency  for  journalism  (hint),  there 
mg  ca-  ^iii  jjg  no  shortage  of  technical 
.  assistance  among  the  college  fac- 

ois  are  ulties,  nor  reluctance  to  make 
ar  em-  jf  available. 


SOME  FATHERLY  ADVICE 

tt,  of  Rochester,  publisher  of  21  newspapers,  girn 
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there  were  3,666  such  employes 
on  full  or  part  time,  at  an  ap¬ 
proximate  total  salary  of  $13,- 
500.000. 

Not  all  of  these  people  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Washington.  They  are 
scattered  around  the  country. 
The  Army  Department  leads  the 
list  with  some  1,300  full  time 
and  part-time  public  relations 
oflScers.  The  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  lists  100.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  about 
500— most  of  them  part-time. 
The  Federal  Security  Agency 
lists  89  part-time  public  rela¬ 
tions  employes. 

These  totals,  it  is  true,  repre¬ 
sent  a  decrease.  For  the  war¬ 
time  figures  were  swelled  by 
such  creations  as  the  OWI, 
which  sent  swarms  of  press 
agents  over  the  world. 

But  if  the  publicity  agents 
have  decreased  from  42,000  in 
1946  to  around  3,666  in  1949, 
this  decrease  does  not  indicate 
any  real  reversal  of  trend.  The 
trend  is  in  the  other  direction. 

Th  growth  and  the  increasing 
complexity  of  Government  have 
made  a  great  many  of  these  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  necessary. 
Without  them,  it  would  be  extra¬ 
ordinarily  difficult  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps  to  cover  the 
news.  One  of  the  valuable  func¬ 
tions  performed  by  these  em¬ 
ployes  is  to  establish  the  contact 
between  the  reportw  and  the 
man  who  has  the  information 
the  reporter  wants.  Another  is 
to  translate  bureaucratic  gobble- 
degook  into  understandable 
English.  A  great  many  of  them 
do  excellent  work,  for  which 
the  newspaper  men  are  duly 
grateful. 

But  to  grant  the  necessity  and 
the  advantages  of  the  system  is 
not  to  minimize  other  implica¬ 
tions.  The  system  encourages 
dependence  by  the  newspapers 
on  press  agents  and  Govern¬ 
ment  handouts.  It  places  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  control  at  the  spout 
of  the  official  funnels  through 
which  news  is  released  to  the 
public.  It  undoubtedly  furnishes 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  e  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  of  propaganda. 

The  President  tells  the  people 
of  this  country  that  they  do  not 
have  an  honest  press.  That,  in 
itself,  is  a  meaningless  general¬ 
ization,  like  saying  that  “Men 
are  murderers.” 

But  it  leaves  an  impression 
when  it  comes  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  And 
It  assumes  certain  sinister  over¬ 
tones  when  we  remember  that 
an  expanding  Government, 
whether  it  is  call^  “Statism”  or 
“The  Welfare  State,”  inevitably 
comes  into  conflict  with  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people — of  which 
freedom  of  the  press  is  merely 
one.  'Hve  traditional  method  of 
attacking  a  freedom  is  to  argue 
that  it  is  being  abused. 

.  A  free  press  is  by  its  nature 
inherently  antagonistic  to  the 
idM  of  expanding  Government 
and  the  multitude  of  new  con¬ 
trol  that  necessarily  accompany 
suCT  an  expansion  in  order  to 
make  it  work. 

believe  that  freedom 
01  the  press  in  this  country  is 
facing  any  immediate  danger, 
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certainly  not  from  the  President  i 
The  press  is  freer  today  than  ill 
has  ever  been.  It  is  freer  than] 
it  was  a  few  years  after  the  Billt 
of  Rights  was  written  into  the 
Constitution,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  prosecuting  editors 
and  trying  to  send  them  to 
prison  for  their  criticism  of  the  ' 
Government.  i 

But  as  publishers  and  as  news¬ 
paper  editors  we  should  realize 
that  the  most  unassailable  po¬ 
sition  for  the  defense  of  a  free 
and  privately-owned  newspaper 
press  today  is  to  demonstrate, 
by  what  we  print,  that  it  is  the 
only  trustworthy  guardian  of 
that  common  property  of  the 
American  people — the  unbiased, 
accurate  news  of  the  day. 

• 

Seltzer  Says 
Fight  for  Oleo 
Has  Cost  Ads 

Cleveland,  O. — Louis  B.  Seltz¬ 
er,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
charged  in  a  front  page  editorial 
this  week  that  the  newspaper’s 
fight  for  legalization  of  the  sale 
of  colored  margarine  has  caused 
it  to  lose  dairy  product  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Scripps  -  Howard  news¬ 
paper’s  national  Advertising 
Manager,  S.  J.  Dilenschneider, 
said  this  penalty  was  frankly 
stated  to  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Press  both  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  in  Columbus.  O..  by 
representatives  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  and  the  Dairy 
Welfare  Committee. 

The  two  groups  have  failed 
since  then  to  use  the  Press  as  an 
advertising  medium,  he  said. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  which  also 
supported  the  move  to  legalize 
sale  of  colored  margarine,  has 
carried  some  advertising  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  ADA  or  DWC.  The 
Cleveland  News  is  unaffected. 

James  Foltz,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Press,  said  the 
Dairy  groups  told  the  paper’s 
representatives  “we  weren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  receive  any  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  stand  on  oleomargarine.” 

The  Press  has  fought  vigor¬ 
ously  for  the  oleo  bills  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Ohio  Legis¬ 
lature.  ’The  paper  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  bringing 
the  issue  to  a  referendum  in 
Ohio  on  Nov.  8. 

In  his  editorial,  Mr.  Seltzer 
blasted  the  dairy  interests  for 
“not  liking  what  the  Press  has 
been  doing  on  the  oleo  issue.” 

“They  don’t  like  it,  thus  none 
of  their  advertising  is  appearing 
in  this  newspaper,”  Mr.  Seltzer 
wrote.  He  said  he  thought  read¬ 
ers  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  why  the  ads  were 
missing. 

“The  dairy  interests  quite  evi¬ 
dently  believed  they  were  buy¬ 
ing  something  other  than  space 
to  move  their  goods  when  they 
placd  their  advertising  in  the 
Press,”  Mr.  Seltzer  charged. 
“They  quite  evidently  believed 
they  were  stimulating  their  own 
sales  and  influencing  judgment 
of  the  Press  itself. 

“Finding  that  this  was  not  so, 
the  dairy  interests  have  now 
undertaken  to  penalize  the  Press 
for  its  refusal  to  see  their  way 
on  the  oleomargarine  issue.”  ! 
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THE  FUTURE  OF 
RAILROAD  SERVICE 

.  .  .  From  a  RAILWAY  PROGRESS  interview  with  A.  T. 
Mercier,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 

“No  other  form  of  land  transportation  can  carry  great 
masses  of  people  and  goods  as  easily  or  as  economically  as  the 
railroads  can.  The  railroads  will  continue  to  be  America’s 
most  vital  form  of  transportation.  They  have  a  future,  a 
very  certain  future,  no  matter  how  uncertain  may  be  the 
political  outlook  of  the  world.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  A.  T.  Mercier,  president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  whose 
railroad,  in  the  face  of  postwar  declining  revenues, 
is  engaged  in  a  $34  million  program  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  passenger  trains. 

“Our  thinking  in  this  matter  is  simply  this,”  he  explained. 
“We  don’t  know  any  other  way  to  get  business  than  to  give 
people  the  kind  of  train  they  want  to  ride  on. 

“This  modernization  program  of  ours  represents 
a  tremendous  investment,  hut  we  are  going  ahead 
with  it  for  this  reason.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  We  believe  it 
is  here  to  stay. 

“Railroads  are  now  paying  88  per  cent  more  for  their  labor 
and  over  100  per  cent  more  for  their  fuel,  material,  and  sup¬ 
plies,  but  the  average  charge  for  a  unit  of  passenger  service 
is  only  about  33  per  cent  higher  than  in  1939,  and  for  a  unit 
of  freight  service,  only  37  per  cent  higher  than  in  1939. 

“Top  management  will  be  expected  to  operate 
the  railroads  efficiently  enough  to  overcome  the 
disproportionate  increases  between  costs  and  rates. 

“We  are  confident  that  the  size  of  our  investments  and  the 
sincerity  of  our  efforts  will  bear  fruit  of  corresponding  worth.” 

The  foregoing  excerpts  are  from  an  article 
by  Clint  Mosher,  of  The  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  in  the  October  issue  of  RAILWAY 
PROGRESS.  Among  other  significant  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  magazine  this  month  are 
articles  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  airline 
subsidies  and  Robert  R.  Young’s  monthly 
column.  Free  copies  will  be  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 


FEDERATION  FOR 
RAILWAY  PROGRESS 


Robert  R.  Youoa,  Chairman  Thomu  J.  Deegaa,  Jr.,  Prtsidtnt 
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PROMOTION 

1950  Census  Markets 


More  Than 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Several  items  about  next 
year’s  Federal  census  which 
have  appeared  recently  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  should  start 
some  thinking  and  some  activi¬ 
ty  in  the  market  research  di¬ 
visions  of  newspaper  promotion 
departments.  We  refer  specific¬ 
ally  to  items  describing  the  new 
metropolitan  area  which  the 
census  will  encompass. 

At  first  study,  the  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  metropolitan  areas 
might  seem  to  involve  merely 
a  regrouping  of  statistics.  But 
the  New  York  City  promotion 
men  who  heard  Fred  Clark  of 
the  New  York  Regional  Plan 
Association  last  week  know  that 
the  changes  taking  place  in  our 
metropolitan  areas  are  more 
than  merely  statistical. 

These  changes  are  of  vital 
importance  both  in  marketing 
the  newspaper  itself,  to  readers; 
and  in  marketing  the  news¬ 
paper’s  market,  to  advertisers. 
They  involve  new  thinking  on 
the  part  of  industry,  new  con¬ 
ceptions  by  industry  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  time  and  distance  to  effi¬ 
cient  and  profitable  operation, 
and  the  effect  of  recent  welfare 
legislation  on  the  population. 

For  instance,  we  all  know 
that  the  population  of  this 
country  is  getting  older.  People 
live  longer  than  they  did  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  Lots  of  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  new  de¬ 
mands  made  on  society  by  older 
people.  But  they  affect  news¬ 
paper  markets,  too,  and  alert 
promotion  departments  must  be 
aware  of  the  extent  of  this.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  possession 
of  insurance  and  pension  bene¬ 
fits,  and  social  security,  older 
people  are  more  apt  to  retain 
their  own  households  than  to 
move  in  with  their  children. 

Thus,  although  there  will  be 
a  steady  population  increase  in 
the  New  York  market,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  will  be  a  sharper 
increase  in  the  number  of 
households.  Now  households 
are  a  much  better  unit  in  a 
market  than  a  mere  population 
integer.  And  older  people  with 
incomes  continue  to  be  pros¬ 
pects  for  many  advertised  items. 

It  might  be  well,  as  the  New 
York  promotion  people  learned, 
to  start  now  to  study  what  is 
happening  in  your  city  and  its 
environs  before  the  figures  of 
the  census  are  thrown  at  you. 
Your  own  regional  planning 
groups  should  be  able  to  help 
you  interpret  the  new  figures 
better,  and  thus  construct  a 
more  realistic  picture  for  adver¬ 
tisers  of  what  your  market  is 
going  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

Things  That  Count 

The  things  we  get  for  work¬ 
ing  for  whatever  newspaper  it 
is  we  work  for  don’t  all  show 
up  in  that  weekly  pay-check. 
Many  benefits — on  most  news¬ 
papers — are  slightly  hidden,  but 
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we’re  sure  glad  they’re  there 
when  we  ne^  them.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  little  folder  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va. )  Newspapers  have 
just  put  out  is  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  everyone  who 
works  for  the  papers  “The 
’Things  that  Count’’  in  that  em¬ 
ployment. 

Among  these  things  are  good 
pay,  good  supervisors,  good 
working  conditions,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement,  perma¬ 
nence  plus  security,  vocational 
dignity,  sick  leave  pay,  hospital¬ 
ization,  pensions,  etc.  The 
folder  does  an  excellent  job  of 
telling  all  about  these  things, 
enlivening  copy  with  cute  little 
drawings  and  strengthening  it 
with  a  summary  that  gives  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  facts  and  figures. 

This  is  the  kind  of  report  that 
ought  to  go  to  every  new  em¬ 
ploye,  of  course.  But  it  ought 
to  go  to  every  employe  once 
every  year  anyhow  as  a  re¬ 
minder. 

History  in  Newspapers 

As  a  feature  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.l  Tribune  showed  all 
high  school  students  in  the  city 
one  of  the  country’s  most  valu¬ 
able  collections  of  original  his¬ 
torical  newspapers.  The  collec¬ 
tion  belongs  to  Daniel  J.  Kelly, 
Jr.,  a  South  Bend  citizen.  It 
was  assembled  to  tell  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  U.  S.  through  its 
newspapers. 

The  collection,  which  con¬ 
tains  originals  dating  back  to 
1637,  contains  news  stories  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  his  funeral, 
the  Civil  War,  Lincoln’s  assassi¬ 
nation,  and  both  World  Wars. 
It  was  on  display  in  each  of  the 
city’s  high  schools  for  one  day, 
Mr.  Kelly  accompanying  it  to 
explain  interesting  features. 

The  Tribune  also  celebrated 
the  week  by  publishing  a  full 
page  containing  the  pictures  of 
44  of  its  carriers  designated  to 
receive  the  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Outstanding  News- 
paperboy  Award. 

Above  and  Beyond 

There  are  newspaper  services 
that  we  coldly  label  promotions 
that  are  really,  as  the  Army 
puts  it,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  promotion,  and  to  call 
them  promotion  is  to  be  almost 
cynical.  We  have  in  mind  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  when  it 
served  as  the  instrument  to 
raise  a  trust  fund  of  over  $100,- 
000  from  among  its  readers  for 
Jimmy  Wilson. 

Jimmy  Wilson  is  one  of  the 
only  two  soldiers  in  the  war  to 
lose  all  four  limbs.  Five  years 
ago  he  didn’t  know  what  would 
become  of  him.  Today  he  is  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  planning  to  enter  its  law 


school,  and  generally  getting 
along  fine. 

The  Inquirer  has  made  little 
promotional  fuss  about  this. 
But  the  other  week,  at  Jimmy 
Wilson’s  request,  it  published  a 
complete  financial  report  of  his 
affairs  so  that  its  readers  who 
helped  him  will  know  that  he’s 
getting  along  all  right. 


ea^ 


School  Editors  Feted 

Boston — More,  than  400  high 
school  editors  attended  a  Boston 
Globe  party  this  week.  They 
were  entertained  by  James 
Metcalfe,  syndicated  poet,  and 
James  Melton,  noted  tenor. 
John  I.  Taylor  of  the  Globe 
conducted  a  panel  on  journal¬ 
ism. 


Agency  Head 
Minimizes  TV's 
Threat  to  Dailies 


In  the  Bag 

Somehow  it’s  fitting  that  the 
promotion  of  a  newspaper  se¬ 
ries  on  “How  to  Play  (ianasta” 
by  William  E.  McKenney,  card 
authority,  should  be  handled  by 
Jack  Gamble,  NEA’s  promotion 
manager.  NEA  makes  available 
booklets  reprinting  the  series 
which  can  be  imprinted  with 
the  name  of  the  distributing 
newspaper. 


Free  Subs 

Nine-month  free  subscriptions 
to  the  Cedartown  ( Ga. )  Daily 
Standard  are  being  sent  by  Roy 
Emmett,  editor  and  publisher, 
to  each  student  from  his  county 
who  is  attending  college. 


School  Service 
Public  and  parochial  schools 
throughout  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
area  are  supplied  with  current 
affairs  film  strips  by  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  as  part  of  its 
public  service  program.  Films 
come  from  Bell  Syndicate. 
Strips  cover  modern  history  and 
social  students  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lesson  plan  for 
teachers. 


Patient  List 

Daily  list  of  patients  admitted 
to  Easton  Hospital  for  surgical 
treatment  is  run  in  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express. 


Milk  Group  Chooses 
Ne'wspaper  Ad  Winners 


Best  newspaper  advertising  of 
milk  during  the  past  year,  as 
choisen  last  week  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  convention  of  the  Milk  In¬ 
dustry  Foundation,  was  that  of 
Ewing  Von  Allmen  Dairy  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  cities  of 
more  than  250,000  population, 
and  Progressive  Dairy  Co.,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  for  cities  of  less 
than  250,000. 

The  contest  for  by-product  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  was 
won  by  Borden  Co.,  Chicago. 

Winners  were  chosen  also  in 
such  media  as  carcards,  store 
cards,  circulars,  outdoor  post¬ 
ers,  etc. 

Judges  were  Elon  G.  Borton, 
president.  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America;  Allen  B.  Sikes, 
service  manager.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA;  and  Mrs.  B. 
D.  Anderson,  Parents  Magazine. 


Future  expansion  of  television 
with  respect  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  work  out  in  much 
the  same  way  as  did  radio  vs 
newspapers,  Duane  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Duane  Jones  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  declared  last 
week  in  opening  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle’s  annual  advertising  staff 
training  program. 

Addressing  the  newspaper’s 
executives  and  its  entire  adver¬ 
tising  department  Mr.  Jones 
said  TV  is  not  likely  to  put  out 
of  business  “the  Pike’s  Peak  of 
advertising  today’’ — the  daily 
newspaper. 

He  warned,  however,  that 
newspapers  must  constantly  de¬ 
velop  more  accurate  and  infor¬ 
mative  editorial  treatment  in 
rendering  greater  service  to 
readers.  It  follows  naturally,  he 
said,  “that  you  thereby  render  a 
greater  service  to  your  adver¬ 
tisers.’’  The  Eagle,  he  added, 
“has  done  this  admirably.” 

Some  types  of  advertising, 
strong  in  newspapers,  will  never 
be  practical  for  television,  said 
Mr.  Jones.  Among  them  he  list¬ 
ed  department  and  chain  gro¬ 
cery  store  ads,  with  “their 
myriad  items  and  prices.” 

“A  housewife.”  he  said, 
“wants  to  sit  down  and  study 
the  grocery  ad — to  compare  it 
with  others  before  making  out 
her  grocery  list.” 

Chairman  of  the  first  meeting 
was  Frank  D.  Schroth,  Jr.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

The  Eagle’s  ad  training  pro¬ 
gram,  which  runs  weekly 
through  the  fall  and  winter,  is 
supervised  by  John  E.  Dean,  ad 
vertising  director.  Stressing  that 
knowledge  of  other  media  is  of 
primary  help  in  selling,  Mr. 
Dean  has  scheduled  lecturers 
from  all  branches  of  advertising 
for  the  current  series. 

Among  the  guest  speakers 
will  be  A.  H.  Motley,  publisher 
of  Parade;  Harold  S.  Barnes,  di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Advertising: 
William  G.  Bell,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau;  George  Neu- 
stadt,  president  of  the  retail  re¬ 
search  firm  of  that  name,  as 
well  as  representa*'ves  of  vari¬ 
ous  media,  agencies  and  stores. 


Australasia 


If  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
it  within  tha  sphara  of  your 
prasant  or  futura  businati  ac- 
tivitias,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws 
aach  month.  It  qivas  all  tha 
nows  of  advartising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial  radio 
from  "Down  Under.” 
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ling  of  the  Oneida  National  of  her  dreams,  .  .  .  well,  the 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Utica  selling  of  savings  Is  accom- 
declared  sex  is  “one  of  the  plish^,”  said  Mr.  Gosling.  “A 
strongest  motives  of  all  for  the  picture  of  a  diamond  ring  and 
advertiser  to  use.”  The  greatest  a  cottage  with  the  headline 
results  are  accomplished,  he  ‘When  Wll  Your  Savings  Make 
said,  when  the  advertiser  ap-  These  Dreams  Come  Tnie?’  is 
peals  to  fundamental  instincts  pretty  potent  medicine  in  any 
such  as  self  respect,  admiration,  advertisement.” 
pride  and  sex.  a 

“When  the  young  fellow  real-  New  Inland  Members 
izes  that  a  savings  account  iiuana  iviemoers 

makes  him  more  desirable  to  Chicago — ^The  Inland  Daily 

the  lady  of  his  choice  .  .  .  when  Press  Assn,  has  elected  to  mem- 
the  young  lady  finds  out  that  bership  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
her  ability  to  be  thrifty  rather  Standard-Examiner,  the  Linton 
Urging  a  new  approach  to  than  extravagant  makes  a  tre-  ( Ind. )  Citizen  and  the  Olney 
thrift  advertising,  Harry  R.  Gos-  mendous  impression  on  the  hero  (Ill.)  Mail. 


Newspapers  Called 
Thrifty  Thrift  Medium 


vision 


dium  was  in  cases  where  a 
bank  is  located  in  a  very  large 
city  and  can  only  hope  to  draw 
business  from  its  own  immed¬ 
iate  neighborhood. 

“In  buying  newspaper  space.” 
he  said,  “you  will  naturally 
want  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
position,  and  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  how  the 
rates  charged  by  your  local 
papers  compare,  on  a  milline 
basis,  with  those  of  other  simi¬ 
lar  communities.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  are  so  crowded  that  you 
have  a  hard  time  making  your 
^vertisements  seen  or  if  you 
cannot  get  in  on  the  days  you 
want  to,  and  obtain  reasonable 
position,  the  relative  value  of 
other  media  would  increase  cor¬ 
respondingly. 

Radio  Coats  More 

“Except  for  carefully  chosen 
spots,  on  strong  stations,  it’s 
hard  to  get  tangible  results 
from  radio  at  a  cost  which  will 
compare  with  that  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  of  course,  this  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  what  you  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  way  of  results.  If 
you  want  people  to  write  in  for 
information  on  a  bank-by-mail 
plan,  under  which  you  pay  post¬ 
age  both  ways,  newspapers  will 
probably  show  a  lower  cost  per 
inquiry.  But  on  certain  types 
of  giveaway,  radio  may  well 
out-pull  newspapers. 

“Telerision  seems  likely  to 
take  over  a  good  part  of  the 
tanks’  advertising  dollar,  sub¬ 
ject  to  these  qualifications:  The 
price  at  present  per  thousand 
sets  tuned  in  is  extremely  high. 
If  the  rates  continue  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in 
audience.  It  will  always  be  hard 
for  banks  to  fit  it  into  their 
limited  budgets.  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  tremendous  num¬ 
bers  of  dealer  outlets  and  vast 
national  sales,  and  a  single  pro¬ 
duction  cost  for  nation-wide 
programs,  should  be  able  to  out¬ 
bid  small  local  advertisers 
(which  is  what  banks  are,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
like  Bank  of  America)  for  de¬ 
sirable  time.” 

Advice  to  TV  Users 

Radio  advertising. 
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To  provide  our  employees  with  broader 
opportunities  for  advancement,  we  have 
initiated  a  Management  Training  Course 
to  prepare  them  for  higher  staff  and 
Supervisory  positions.  Thus,  more  of 
our  future  executives  will  be  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  our  own  personnel. 

Employees  are  selected  from  all  de¬ 
partments  on  the  basis  of  proven  ability, 
education  and  examinations.  For  an  en¬ 
tire  year  the  group  participates  in  formal 
courses,  seminar  discussions  and  special 
projects  on  Company  operations  and 


problems.  During  this  time,  these  em¬ 
ployees  receive  the  same  salary  and  main¬ 
tain  the  same  classification  as  before — 
but  they  are  relieved  of  responsibility  for 
production.  This  arrangement  permits 
them  to  devote  their  entire  energy  to  the 
intensive  study  of  management  methods. 

This  trained  reserve  of  employees 
capable  of  stepping  into  management 
vacancies  as  they  occur  is  further  assur¬ 
ance  that  Mutual  Life’s  standard  of 
service  to  our  policyholders  will  always 
be  at  top  level. 


,  advertising,  according  I 
to  Frank  R.  Warden  of  the 
central  National  Bank  &  ’Trust 
Co.  of  Des  Moines,  must  have 
planning,  astute  time 
buying  and  careful  thought  to 
copy  appeals. 

vicepresident 
n  ^***o*’al  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston,  advised  bankers  who 
the  use  of 

television  to  get  time  franchises - 

bow,  even  before  the  local  sta- 
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Small  Business  Group 
Issues  P.R.  Ad  Series 


A  52-week  series  of  ads,  for 
use  by  local  advertisers  who 
want  to  tell  the  stor^'  .  the 
American  economic  system,  has 
been  made  available  to  daily 
newspapers  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Economic  Foundation,  Inc., 
of  Chicago. 

On  the  basis  of  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
experiences  of  newspapers 
soliciting  cooperative  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  other  cities,  indications 
are  the  series  “is  going  to  go 
over  very  well,”  DeWitt  Emery 
of  Monroe  Letterhead  Corp., 
Akron,  O.,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  stated. 

The  ads  started  running  in 
the  Saginaw  News  September 
6,  the  first  of  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  last  week  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  ( O. )  Post  and  this  week  in 
the  Cleveland  News  and,  ac- 
according  to  Mr.  Emery,  35 
other  newspapers  in  18  states 
now  have  underwriting  cam¬ 
paigns  in  various  stages  of  com¬ 
pletion,  including  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  Detroit  Times. 
Fifteen  campaigns  have  been 
held  up  by  the  steel  and  coal 
strikes. 

Full-Page  Ads 

Designed  for  high  visibility, 
the  full-page  ads,  prepared  for 
the  Foundation  by  Frederic  W. 
Overesch  of  Detroit,  carry  car¬ 
toon  style  illustrations  and 
boldface  hand-lettered  copy. 

All  ads  carry  the  headline 
“It  Could  Have  Happened  Only 
in  America!”  and  each  also  car¬ 
ries  the  box  feature  “Guard 
Your  Freedom,”  the  latter  idea 
being  prescnttd  through  several 
different  approaches. 

The  theme  of  the  superiority 
of  the  American  system  over 
those  of  other  countries  is  con¬ 
stant  throughout  the  series,  but 
each  presents  a  different  mes¬ 
sage  or  covers  a  different  part 
of  the  story. 

Number  3  of  the  series,  for 
example  (see  cut),  tells  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try — how  it  developed  and  what 
it  has  contributed  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living.  It 
points  out  that  while  more  than 
1.500  companies  have  manufac¬ 
tured  more  than  2,500  makes  of 
motor  vehicles,  today  56  sur¬ 
viving  companies  make  21  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  39  trucks  and  20 
buses. 

These  56,  says  the  copy, 
“stayed  in  business  because  cus¬ 
tomers  were  free  to  choose. 
Free  American  people  decided 
whether  a  company  stayed  in 
business  by  buying  or  refusing 
to  buy  a  product.” 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
part  played  by  venture  capital  in 
development  of  the  industry  and 
the  benefits  the  American  public 
has  derived. 

Other  ads  cover  such  matters 
as  workingmen's  economic 
progress  of  the  last  100  years; 
fiwm  wages;  employment  statis¬ 
tics;  business  methods;  expendi¬ 
tures  for  recreation  in  the  U.  S.; 
government;  economic  security; 
and  many  related  ideas — all  pre¬ 
sented  in  simple  language. 

Salability  of  the  series  is  at¬ 


tested  to  by  L.  C.  Engle,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Saginaw 
News,  who  reports  that  the  ads 
were  “oversold”  in  a  brief  sales 
campaign. 

“(Dur  salesmen,”  said  Mr. 
Engle,  “made  a  total  of  141  calls 
over  a  period  of  approximately 
two  and  a  half  weeks.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  92  sales  for  a  grand 
total  of  200  inches  per  week 
pledged  for  52  weeks.” 

Included  in  the  49  unsuccess¬ 
ful  calls,  he  adds,  were  several 
that  would  probably  have  been 
sold  on  second  call. 

“However,”  he  declared,  “since 
we  needed  only  176  inches  our 
salesmen  did  not  make  callbacks 
where  the  prospect  was  luke¬ 
warm  or  undecided.” 

The  fact  that  it  oversold  the 
page  by  24  inches  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  News  to  cut  down 
16  of  its  larger  pledges  so  that 
no  firm  or  individual  is  being 
charged  for  more  than  four 
inches  a  week. 

'Easy  to  Sell' 

"I  can  honestly  say,"  Mr. 
Engle  declared,  “that  we  found 
it  easier  to  sell  this  campaign 
than  any  similar  project  we 
have  tackled  in  many  years,  and 
the  job  was  done  in  far  less  time 
than  any  of  us  anticipated.” 

In  order  to  help  newspapers 
sell  the  campaign,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  prepared  sample  intro¬ 
ductory  letters  to  be  sent  to 
prospects  and  a  presentation  ex¬ 
plaining  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  the  series  seeks  to  solve 
and  how  the  ads  attempt  to 
do  it. 

The  presentation,  also  pre- 
piared  by  Mr.  Overesch,  declares 
that  the  American  people  have 
been  misled  by  promises  of  “cer¬ 
tain  political  and  collectivist 
leaders” — promises  based  on 
“false  principles  and  distorted 
economic  facts.” 

Since  the  American  people,  it 
continues,  ultimately  decide 
“how  much  freedom  business 
and  industry  will  have  in  order 
to  do  a  job,  and  how  much  free¬ 
dom  from  crippling  rules  and 
regulations  and  taxes,”  they 
must  have  the  facts  of  economic 
life. 

Whether  the  people  will  “be 
led  down  the  path  toward  so¬ 
cialism,”  says  the  presentation, 
depends  on  how  well  they  are 
informed;  how  well  they  under¬ 
stand  “the  basic  principles  of 
our  economic  system.” 

Great  Educational  Need 

Quoting  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  figures,  the  presen¬ 
tation  points  out  that  72%  of  the 
people  who  are  well  informed 
on  principles  “turn  to  free  en¬ 
terprise  solutions  to  our  prob¬ 
lems,”  while  only  2%  of  the 
poorly  informed  are  similarly 
disposed.  Detailed  figures  from 
the  Opinion  Research  survey 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  pres¬ 
entation. 

Getting  down  to  the  business 
at  hand,  the  presentation  points 
out  that  people  lack  the  facts 
because  “very  little”  that  has 
been  done  to  sell  the  American 
system  has  been  at  the  same 
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time  educational,  understand¬ 
able,  and  readable. 

Throughout  the  ad  series,  the 
presentation  notes,  the  emphasis 
is  on  freedom — freedom  to  in¬ 
vent  products  and  machines,  to 
risk  money,  to  compete,  to 
choose. 

The  presentation  sells  strongly 
the  value  of  cumulative  effect  in 
advertising  of  economic  facts. 
While  each  ad  makes  a  basic 
point,  the  impact  of  the  52-week 
series  is  what  “will  be  felt,”  it  is 
stated. 

The  campaign  is  the  first  ma¬ 
jor  national  effort  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  was  organized  three 
years  ago  by  the  then  10-year- 
o'.d  National  Small  Business 
Men's  Association. 

■The  work  of  the  parent  organ¬ 
ization  was  in  two  fields— na¬ 
tional  legislation  and  education. 
Since  it  had  to  register  as  a  lob¬ 
bying  organization  since  1946,  it 
was  decided  to  set  up  a  separate 
organization  which  would  con¬ 
fine  itself  entirely  to  an  educa¬ 
tional  program.  ’The  Small  Busi- 
n  -ss  Economic  Foundation  was 
the  outgrowth. 

Pamphlets  Issued 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1946 
in  Illinois,  the  Foundation's  chief 
activity  has  taken  the  form  of 
pamphlets  sent  to  wage  earners, 
students,  teachers,  business  peo¬ 
ple  and  professionals,  and  a 
16mm  motion  picture,  “Letter  to 
a  Rebel.” 

In  launching  this  first  major 
effort,  the  Foundation  states,  it 
has  chosen  the  newspapers  as 
the  ideal  medium  for  public 
relations  appeals. 

For  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  it  sees  three  “outstanding 
advantages: 

“1.  By  running  a  feature 
every  week  for  52  weeks, _  a 
much  needed  educational  job 
will  be  done. 

“2.  The  newspaper  will  re¬ 
ceive  52  full  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  mostly  from  people  who 
are  not  regular  advertisers. 

“3.  Because  the  series  will  be 
sponsored  for  the  most  part  by 
local  small  business  men,  the 
campaign  will  directly  influence 
many  larger  (Corporations  to  do 
similar  Vocational  campaigns 
in  the  newspapers.” 

■ 

De  Filippes  Appointed 

El  Gran  Diario-La  Nacion 
(p.m.  daily)  of  San  Salvador, 
C.  A.,  has  appointed  N.  De- 
Filippes  Co.  of  New  York  as  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 
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LBI  Enlists  i 

Trade  in  New  = 

P.  R.  Program 

Licensed  Beverage  Industrus 
has  embarked  on  a  three-point 
“program  of  education"  de¬ 
signed  ultimately  to  increase 
public  good  will  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

LBI,  headed  by  Viceadmiral 
F.  E.  M.  Whiting,  USN  (Ret.) 
is  the  nation  wide,  industry¬ 
wide  public  relations  organiza 
tion  for  the  wine  and  spirits  in¬ 
dustries. 

Direct  purpose  of  the  move 
is  to  enlist  those  whose  liveli¬ 
hood  is  derived  directly  from 
the  business — behind  a  so-called 
“Know  Your  Industry”  pro^ 
gram. 

Information  made  available  to 
people  in  the  trade  will  be 
transmitted  by  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  theory  that  from 
public  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
dustry— its  social  and  economic 
importance  —  favorable  public 
opinion  will  follow. 

The  information  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  consists  of: 

1.  Economic  information  about 
the  industry. 

2.  Information  about  the  so¬ 
cial  problems  growing  out  of 
the  use  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

3.  Information  about  the  prod 
uct. 

This  information  will  be  dis 
seminated  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  public  through: 

1.  A  series  of  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings  in  major  cities. 

2.  A  series  of  “magic  board' 
educational  meetings  of  whole¬ 
saler  salesmen  and  key  retailer 
trade  association  leaders. 

3.  An  exhibit  for  use  in  trade 
or  public  meetings. 

Press  meetings  will  take  place 
in  major  cities  with  editors,  ra¬ 
dio  commentators,  governors, 
public  officials,  local  leaders  of 
public  opinion.  Already  test 
meetings  have  been  held  in  At 
lanta,  Ga.  and  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  Radio  and  press  comment 
has  been  favorable,  LBI  said, 
and  the  industry  “gained  many 
friends.” 

■ 

Mirror  in  LANPA 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  Mir¬ 
ror,  Los  Angeles  afternoon  tab 
loid  which  became  a  year  old 
last  month,  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Publidiers 
Association,  but  does  not  plan  to 
raise  its  present  5-cents  per  copy 
price  to  seven  cents,  the  rate 
maintained  by  the  four  other 
metropolitan  dailies.  The  Mir¬ 
ror  thus  remains  the  only  5-cent 
downtown  daily  in  Los  Angeles. 
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AD  AGENCY  PERSONALITY 

i  From  Dolly  to  Press: 
*You*re  Fashionable* 


By  James  L  Collings 
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O.vcE  every  six  months  this 
house  invites  someone  in  who 
will  say.  "Press,  you’re  wonder¬ 
ful”  This  harmonious  expres¬ 
sion  of  love  somewhat  offsets  the 
diatribes  uttered  in  discordant 
diphthongs  at  least  daily  by 
many  critics. 

Our  guest  is  Miss  Dolly  White- 
head,  fashion  director  of  the 
public  relations  and  publicity 
department.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Miss  Dolly,  of  white-haired 
age.  and  don't  try  to  pin  it 
closer  because  she  won’t  tell — 
Miss  Dolly,  she’s  no  larger  than 
Bodoni  Bold.  Even  with  a  steak 
in  her,  she’s  only  98  pounds  and 
she  is  barely  five  feet  tall. 


Ex-Newsmen  Wanted 

But  her  voice  is  full-statured 
and  with  it  she  praised  newspa¬ 
per  people,  especially  fashion 
editors.  "The  voice  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  rust  velveteen  beret  and 
matching  wool  skirt,  a  dark 
green  jacket  and  chartreuse 
blouse. 

“No  one  is  hired  in  this  de¬ 
partment,”  she  said,  “unless  he 
has  worked  on  a  newspaper  or 
a  magazine.  We  feel  that  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  press  intelligently  with 
publicity  material  our  personnel 
must  have  been  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end. 

She  has  been  on  the  receiving 
end,  real  good.  She  has  been 
sportswear  reporter  and  fashion 
editor  on  several  trade  journals, 
and  on  the  giving  end  Miss  Dolly 
has  written  articles  on  fashions, 
arts  and  the  theater. 

—“And  don’t  forget,  I’ve  also 
contributed  pieces  to  newspa¬ 
pers  on  homemaking,  garden¬ 
ing  and  beauty,”  she  added.  Her 
father  was  Frank  Whitehead: 
“He  handled  all  the  political 
news  for  the  Washington  ( D.C. ) 
Post." 

“Newspaper  people  are  easy 
to  get  aloag  with,”  she  said. 
•  She  knows  50  fashion  editors 
around  the  country.)  “They  are 
thoughtful  They  constantly 
call  for  information  and  stories. 

"If  I  have  or  can  get  what 
they  want.  I’m  delighted  to  do 
it.  But  if  I  don’t  think  there’s 
a  story  in  something  they  show 
interest  in,  then  I  tell  them.  It 
saves  their  time  and  they  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  They  know  they  can 
depend  on  our  department  not 
to  waste  their  time  and  that 
what  we  give  them  will  be  ac- 
wrate,  timely  and  authoritative. 
These  three  factors  are  musts 
for  this  type  of  work. 


Fashions  Upswing 
“In  general,  I  think  newsp 
Wrs  are  giving  more  space 
famions  these  days  becau 
fashions  ( in  clothes,  home  dec 
rations  and  foods)  are  affectii 
more  lives  and  more  types 
merchandise  than  ever  before 
♦I.1*  this,  you’ll  fii 

that  good  publicity  material 
graobing  more  room.  Ever 


body's  move  fashion  conscious.” 

The  doll-sized  Dolly,  whose 
job  is  split  50-50  between  writ¬ 
ing  and  contacts  and  who  con¬ 
centrates  on  one  account  while 
advising  on  others  in  the  shop, 
deals  with  125  large  dailies,  350 


Dolly  Whitehead 

smaller  dailies  and  between  6  to 
10,000  weeklies,  all  of  them  on 
a  regular  yearly  basis. 

What  are  their  wants.  Miss 
Whitehead? 

“Well,”  she  replied,  “they  all 
want  good,  exclusive  pictures, 
and  they  want  to  know  where 
the  merchandise  you  mention  in 
the  releases  can  be  bought  in 
their  locality  and  its  retail 
price. 

“Getting  the  price  is  one  of 
the  toughest  things  to  supply 
them. 

“Aside  from  that,  I  find  the 
fashion  editors  very  cooperative. 
There’s  only  one  thing  that 
bothers  them  —  publicists  who 
call  to  learn  wh^  happened  to 
their  articles  and  pictures.  Or 
need  I  tell  you  that? 

“But,  all  in  all,  they  and  all 
newsmen  are  wonderful.  I  know 
lots  of  them  and  get  along  fine.” 

So  there,  Mr.  Truman. 

■ 

New  Office  in  Miami 

Newman,  Lynde  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  have 
opened  a  South  Florida  office  in 
Miami,  in  charge  of  Allan  C. 
Gottschaldt,  former  president  of 
Gottschaldt,  Morris  &  Slack,  Inc. 
He  has  been  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Newman,  Lynde  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

De  Bolt  for  Hamilton 

Appointment  of  G.  Fred  De 
Bolt,  vicepresident  of  Ross  Roy, 
Inc.,  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  Dodge  truck  account  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  M.  “Doc”  Hamilton, 
was  announced  by  Ross  Roy, 
president  of  the  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Mr.  Roy  also  disclosed  that 
John  L.  Thornhill  has  been 
named  an  account  executive. 
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Obermeyer  to  B  &  J 

Henry  Obermeyer,  director 
of  advertising  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
has  resigned  to  become  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bozell  &  Jacobs  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  with  offices  in 
New  York  City. 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  is  advertising 
or  public  relations  counsel  for 
more  than  80  electric  power 
companies  in  the  United  States, 
and  Latin  America.  It  also  rep¬ 
resents  a  variety  of  industrial, 
merchandising,  agricultural  and 
institutional  accounts  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  ca¬ 
pacities.  Headquarters  of  the 
28-yearold  agency  are  in 
Omaha,  Washington.  Chicago, 
Houston,  Dallas,  Shreveport,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Obermeyer  has  been 
prominent  in  organized  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  the  public  utility 
industry  for  more  than  25  years. 
He  joined  Con  Ed  in  1926  as  a 
copywriter. 

'Roimd  the  Agencies 

J.  W.  Bradfute  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  research 
and  marketing  of  W.  Earl  Both- 
well,  and  has  transferred  from 
the  Pittsburgh  to  the  New  York 
Office.  He  joined  the  firm  in 
1946. 

Eldon  Smith  is  the  new  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  service  for 
the  Hollywood  office  of  Young 
&  Rubicam.  He  had  been  acting 
manager  for  several  months  and 
now  fills  the  position  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the  recent  death  of 
Donald  Barr. 

John  C.  Maddox  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross.  He 
had  been  director  of  research, 
a  post  which  goes  to  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Douglas  E.  Scott. 

James  F.  Benson  has  been 
made  art  director  of  Cabell 
Eanes  Advertising.  Richmond, 
Va. 

Raymond  J.  Leicht  has  moved 
to  the  copy  department  of 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger.  He 
was  previously  with  the  ad  staff 
of  the  Pelham  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 

James  W.  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  a  Young  &  Rubicam 
contact  executive.  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  comes  to  Y&R  from  Rick¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  where  he  was  vice- 
president,  also  has  been  with 
BBD&O. 

John  P.  Smith,  formerly  with 
a  Manhattan  agency,  is  the  new 
art  director  of  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Inc. 

Raymond  B.  Young  has  joined 
Fletcher  D.  Richards.  Inc.,  as  a 
copywriter. 

Edward  H.  Dexter,  formerly 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 
as  copy  supervisor. 

Elwood  Enke,  at  one  time 
with  the  old  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Telegram  and  later  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Spokane,  Yakima  and 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  has  opened 
his  own  advertising  agency  of¬ 
fices  in  Portland.  Since  1936  he 
has  been  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  office  of  Beaumont  &  Hoh- 
man  Advertising  agency. 


Mrs.  Nan  Pendrell.  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
of  Ray-Hirsch  Co.,  Inc.  Prior  to 
joining  the  agency  in  March, 
Mrs.  Pendrell  was  vicepresident 
of  the  Chernow  Co.,  Inc. 

Curtis  C.  LeWald  has  joined 
the  William  H.  Weihtraub 
agency  as  manager  of  the  Wil¬ 
low  Run  (Mich.)  office  and  resi¬ 
dent  account  executive  on  the 
Kaiser-Frazer  account. 

Rupert  Thomas,  former  vice- 
president  of  G.  M.  Basford  Co., 
for  12  years  and  more  lately 
vicepresident  of  Walter  Weir, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Hazard  Advertising  Co.  in  an 
executive  capacity. 

Harry  N.  Sager  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  Media  and 
Market  Research  of  Krupnick  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 
agency. 

Theodore  A.  Colias  has  joined 
Tech  ADgency,  Inc.,  Detroit,  un¬ 
til  now  the  only  all-woman  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  specializing  in 
technical  and  industrial  ac¬ 
counts.  Mr.  Colias  will  direct 
sales  promotion  on  the  agency’s 
automotive  parts  accounts. 

Gordon  E.  Cole  has  joined 
Lippmann  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  vice- 
president  and  a  director. 

James  H.  Bolt  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  Waldie 
and  Briggs,  Inc.,  Chicago.  He 
joined  the  agency  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Swift 
&  Co.  in  1943. 

William  F.  Pitney,  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Leo  Burnett 
and  MacFarland  Aveyard  agen¬ 
cies,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Blarle 
Ludgin  &  Co.  agency,  Chicago. 

J.  M.  Bowman,  for  past  10 
years  with  the  Toronto  office  of 
Walsh  Advertising  Co.,  Ltd.,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident 
and  eastern  manager  of  Stewart, 
Lovick  &  Maepherson,  Ltd..  Van¬ 
couver. 

W.  Bruce  Butler,  recently 
manager  of  the  Toronto  office  of 
W.  H.  Emmett  ( Canada )  Ltd., 
British  advertising  agency,  has 
rejoined  L.  J.  Heagerty,  Ltd., 
Toronto  advertising  agency  as 
an  account  executive. 

Paul  Ahern  Kelly  and  Mrs. 
Gladys  Lamb,  partners  in  the 
Kelly  &  Lamb  Advertising 
Agency.  Columbus,  O.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  expansion  moves  in¬ 
volving  the  acquisition  of  an¬ 
other  Columbus  agency  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  depart¬ 
ment.  Ball  Advertising  Agency 
was  acquired  by  Kelly  &  Lamb 
on  Oct.  1.  Bernard  Ball  becom¬ 
ing  an  account  executive  serving 
his  former  accounts. 

Marsh  A.  Fowler,  who  has 
been  in  the  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  field  on  the  West  Coast 
for  12  years,  has  rejoined  Max¬ 
well  Davis  Advertising  Agency, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Carlos  A.  Franco  has  joined 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  cajMcity.  He  pioneered 
in  integrating  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  as  an  agency  functi<m. 
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“I  find  interesting  items 
in  every  issue  of 

Editor  &  Publisher” 

SAYS  DANIEL  J.  PYKETT,  MEDIA  DIRECTOR. 

KUDNER  AGENCY,  INC. 


“I  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to 
keep  up  to  date  with  happenings  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  field. 

“I  am  interested  chiefly  in  E  &  P's  lead 
articles,  stories  on  new  ad  techniques, 
use  of  color,  announcements  of  new 
surveys,  etc.*’ 


DANIEL  J.  PYKETT  directs  the  purchase  of  millions  of  dollars  of  newspaper 
space  annually  for  those  accounts  listed  on  the  opposite  page. 


EDITOR  &L  PUBLISHER 

•  ••  to  sell  Big-Money  Newspaper  Buyers 

VITAL  STATISTICS. .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  » 
within  this  group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful 
way  of  reaching  the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of 
Editor  &  Pubusher. 
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. . .  and  here  are 
some  of  the 

Kudiier 

accounts  spending 
$25,000  or  more 
in  Newspapers  * 


Admiral  Radio . $  1 ,086,970 

Colliers  Magazine .  252,744 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber .  .  564,002 

National  Distillers 

Products  . 3,270,153 

The  Texas  Co .  36,39 1 

U.  S.  Tobacco .  259,539 

$5,469,799 


^Figures  from  a  recent  Bureau 
of  Advertising  Study  of  National  Ad> 
oertisers  spending  $25,000  or  more  in 
newspapers  in  1948 
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Andrew  J. 
Pease,  left, 
chats  with 
Lawrence 
Whittemore, 
president  of 
the  New 
Haven  Railroad, 
and  Bartlett 
Barnes  of  the 
Bristol  (R.  I.) 

Press. 


New  England 
Ad  Executives 
Elect  Pease 

Boston — Andrew  J.  Pease,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  at.  the  fall 
meeting  here  this  week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bartlett  Barnes.  Bristol 
( R.  I. )  Press. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
John  J.  Broughan  of  the  Green¬ 
field  ( Mass. )  Recorder-Gazette, 
vicepresident;  and  Frank  Buck- 
ley  of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Revublican- American. 

The  following  directors  were 
elected:  Arthur  Babineau  of  the 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor-Pa¬ 
triot,  George  McLaughlin  of  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  and 
John  C.  Rabiner  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Daily  Eagle  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  all  for  two  years;  Wil¬ 
fred  B.  Utter  of  the  Westerly 
(R.  I.)  Sun,  Harold  B.  Manzer 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette,  and  R.  Van 
Aurmen  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times,  all  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Utter  was  also  named 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
Association. 

Donald  Lenfestey,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Supply  Co.  of 
Boston,  discussed  various  cam¬ 
paigns  used  in  the  past  to  sell 
ele^rical  products,  and  called 
for  more  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  in  today’s 
campaigns. 

Lawrence  Whittemore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
who  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  luncheon,  warned  against 
the  “welfare  state.” 

Other  speakers  discussed  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  that  are 
proving  effective  in  the  New 
England  area,  and  advocated  a 
study  of  newspaper-advertiser 
relations. 

Nearly  100  persons  attended 
the  sessions.  A  membership 
drive  has  been  planned,  in  an 
effort  to  secure  wider  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  New  England 
group  at  the  NAEA  convention 
at  Chicago  in  January. 

■ 

M.  R.  Kane  Retires 

Quebec  —  M.  R.  Kane,  vice¬ 
resident  of  Price  Brothers  & 
o..  Ltd.,  has  retired  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  half-century  of  service 
with  the  newsprint  firm.  R.  S. 
Armitage,  who  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1919,  is  his  successor. 


United  Press 
Opens  Teletype 
System  in  Japan 

Tokyo — The  United  Press  on 
Nov.  1  opened  the  first  leased 
wire  teletype  system  ever  used 
to  distribute  news  in  Japan. 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  U.P.  man¬ 
ager  for  Japan,  personally 
opened  the  new  circuit  by  trans¬ 
mitting  messages  from  Hugh 
Baillie,  president  of  the  U.P., 
and  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

“Installation  of  teletype  com- 
mimication  by  the  United 
Press  will  contribute  materially 
to  a  better-informed  public  in 
postwar  Japan,  since  it  provides 
for  that  rapid  dissemination  of 
news  which  is  essential  in  a 
democratic  country,”  General 
MacArthur’s  message  said.  “My 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Hobe¬ 
recht  for  his  energetic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  effort.” 

Mr.  Baillie  said  journalistic 
history  was  made  in  Japan  with 
the  opening  of  the  circuit  and 
added  that  the  United  Press  “is 
proud  to  inaugurate  these  new 
facilities  which  represent  an¬ 
other  advance  in  fast  and  accu¬ 
rate  distribution  of  world  and 
local  news  to  people  of  Japan.” 

The  teletype  circuit  now  runs 
from  the  United  Press’  Tokyo 
bureau  in  the  Radio  Tokyo 
Building  to  the  Mainichi,  Japan’s 
largest  newspaper;  Kyodo  News 
Service,  which  serves  all  Jap¬ 
anese  newspapers:  and  Jiji 
Press.  Japan’s  leading  commer¬ 
cial  news  organization. 

Next  month  the  high-speed 
circuit  will  be  extended  to 
Osaka  Mainichi  in  central  Japan 
and  to  Afoji  Mainichi  on  the 
southern  island  of  Kyushu.  The 
armed  forces’  paper  in  Tokyo, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  to 
join  the  teletype  network  soon. 

In  the  past  news  has  been 
distributed  in  Japan  by  mes¬ 
senger  boys.  The  U.P.’s  new 
teletype  circuit  moves  news  at 
a  rate  of  60  words  per  minute. 
Trained  Japanese  teletype  opera¬ 
tors  operate  the  machines. 

■ 

$76,919  Estate 

Tona WANDA.  N.  Y. — Charles  E. 
Hewitt.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Tonawanda  Evening  News  who 
died  Aug.  11,  1947,  left  a  gross 
estate  of  $76,919.10,  a  state  tax 
appraisal  ^ows.  "nie  net  estate 
was  $60,226.65.  Stock  in  the 
Tonawanda  Publishing  Co., 
valued  at  $50,413.33,  comi^sed 
the  principal  asset.  Beneficiaries 
are  the  widow,  Ruth  L.  Hewitt, 
and  four  children. 
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ITU  Case  Decision 

continued  from  page  10 


changed  slightly:  an  alternate 
proposal,  known  as  •  P-OA,”  was 
made,  under  which  the  ITU 
would  enter  into  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  which,  however,  were 
cancelable  upon  60  days’  notice 
to  the  employer.  Its  use  became 
nationwide.  This  “concession” 
failed  to  impress  NLRB,  and  the 
decision  states: 

“Analysis  of  the  purport  and 
effect  of  the  ‘P-6A'  proposal  in 
the  light  of  the  entire  record, 
convinces  us  that,  as  the  Exami¬ 
ner  ( Trial  Examiner  Arthur 
Leff)  so  succinctly  finds,  ‘the 
only  difference  betwen  “P-6A” 
and  no  contract  at  all  was  that, 
under  ‘'P-6A,”  reprisal  action 
against  an  employer  for  hiring 
non-union  employes  might  be 
postponed  for  60  days.’  , 

“The  record  is  replete  with 
evidence,  substantially  outlined 
in  the  Intermediate  Report,  that 
the  ‘P-6A’  strategy  was  but  a  tac¬ 
tical  maneuver,  calculated  at  the 
very  least  to  compel  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ‘Conditions’  strategy, 
the  non-contractual  employer 
maintenance  of  ‘closed  shop’  con¬ 
ditions  by  the  use  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  threat  to  strike.  Indeed,  as 
the  record  shows,  the  respond¬ 
ents  plainly  end  contempora¬ 
neously  advertised  the  60- 
day  clause  in  ‘P-6A’  as  a  coer¬ 
cive  pressure  element  designed 
to  put  ‘the  employer  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  is  likely  not  to 
have  union  men  working  for 
him  (at  the  end  of  60  days)  if 
he  hires  non-union  men.” 

Not  'Featherbedding' 

Reviewing  union  demands  that 
only  its  members  be  given  posi¬ 
tions  of  foremen,  the  Board  ex¬ 
amined  the  functions  of  a  fore¬ 
man  as  set  up  in  ITU  “laws”  and 
concluded:  “As  a  comprehensive 
reading  of  these  ‘laws’  estab¬ 
lishes,  the  breadth  of  the  mana¬ 
gerial  powers  so  vested  in  fore¬ 
men  is  such  that  the  foreman 
constitutes  an  arbiter  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  affwting  the  employment  of 
the  individual  employes  and  any 
and  all  grievances  pertaining  to 
their  work,  subject  only  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  union  itself  or  to 
whatever  joint  union-employer 
agency  there  be  established  by 
collective  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  resolving  disputes  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  express 
contract  provisions. 

“.  .  .  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  find,  as  did  the  Trial 
Examiner,  that  the  foremen  here 
involved  <^nstitute  employer 
‘representatives  for  the  purposes 
...  of  the  adjustment  of  griev¬ 
ances  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  8(b)  (1)  (B)  and  that, 
under  the  legislative  plan  pro¬ 
jected  in  this  section,  the  re¬ 
spondents  could  not,  by  apply¬ 
ing  coercive  pressure,  attempt  to 
compel  the  employers  to  limit 
the  selection  of  this  type  of  fore¬ 
men  to  a  class  composed  only  of 
union  members.” 

’The  majority  of  the  board 
held  that  “reproduction”  is  not 
one  of  the  “featherbedding” 
practices  barred  by  the  act,  and 
declared:  “It  is  not  our  ifunc- 
tion,  of  course,  to  pass  upon  the 
social  or  economic  desirability 
of  the  practices.” 

The  position  was  taken  that 


time  spent  in  reproduction  is 
analogous  to  paid  vacation  time 
which,  accoiding  to  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  Act,  is  not  a  pro¬ 
scribed  “exaction."  The  Sena¬ 
tor  had  argued  that  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  can  be  demanded  on  the 
theory  that  employes  “are  paid 
for  the  work  they  do  ”  and  the 
payment  for  rest  periods,  during 
which  no  work  is  done,  is  “for 
valuable  consideration  incident 
to  the  employment  itself.” 

The  Board  rejected  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  requiring  payment  for 
reproduction  is  similar  to  forc¬ 
ing  someone  to  hire  two  orches¬ 
tras  although  only  one  will  play, 
the  other  merely  standing  by. 
The  decision  declared: 

“These  examples  (the  orches¬ 
tras)  cannot  be  equated  with  the 
instant  situation  where  the  em¬ 
ployment  is  for  the  primary 
purpHjse  of  doing  production 
work — representing  95  of  the 
employe’s  time — and  the  consid¬ 
eration  for  such  employment  in¬ 
cludes  payment,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  paid  rest  period,  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  non-pro¬ 
ductive  time.  We  are  satisfied 
that  payment  for  reproduction 
work  can  represent  an  integral 
part  of  the  wage  structure  of 
workers  already  standing  in  a 
proximate  employer  employe  re¬ 
lationship,  not  unlike  a  guaran¬ 
teed  weekly  or  annual  wage  ar¬ 
rangement.  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  legal  demand,  al¬ 
though  it  may  and  often  does  in 
any  given  situation,  involve  pay¬ 
ment  for  non-productive  time. 

“Under  all  the  circumstances, 
especially  the  clear  congression¬ 
al  intent  to  limit  and  restrict  the 
application  of  this  section,  we 
are  not  convinced  that  the  long 
established  and  well-known  re¬ 
production  practice  falls  within 
the  proscription  of  8(b)  (6). 

We  shall  accordingly  dismiss 
that  allegation  of  the  complaint.” 

Post-Injunction  Conduct 

The  Board  declined  to  rule  on 
facts  touching  union  conduct 
after  the  injunction  was  entered 
( testimony  that  the  ITU  may 
have  corrected  its  performances 
to  harmonize  with  the  law),  ex¬ 
plaining  it  is  “impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  conduct  is 
voluntary  or  springs  from  the 
compulsion  of  the  injunction.” 

The  International  had  sought 
to  expunge  evidence  relied  upon 
by  the  Board’s  CJeneral  Counsel, 
by  contending  that  postcard  bul¬ 
letins  and  other  publications 
sent  from  headquarters  to  its 
locals  were  not  admissible;  that 
they  were  “views,  argument  or 
opinion”  and  circulated  under 
‘’privilege.”  But  the  Board  an¬ 
swered  : 

“There  is  certainly  no  legisla¬ 
tive  warrant  for  torturing  the 
language  of  the  proviso  so  as  to 
preclude  the  Bo>ard  from  con¬ 
sidering  all  relevant  evidence  in 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  union’s  established 
collective  bargaining  policy  or 
whether  that  policy’s  application 
to  employers  violated  unfair  la¬ 
bor  practice  sections  of  the  Act.” 

The  ruling  against  the  Chicago 
local  goes  into  greater  detail  to 
outline  the  reasoning  behind  the 
rejection  of  the  union’s  60-day 
cancelable  contract.  It  states: 

“The  primary  object  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  is  to  stabilize 
labor  relations  for  reasonable  pe¬ 


riods  of  duration.  To  this  end 
the  parties  had,  before  1947,  tra¬ 
ditionally  bargained  for  and  exe¬ 
cuted  contracts  for  a  fixed  dura¬ 
tion  of  one  year.  The  respond¬ 
ents’  unwillingness  to  consider 
the  traditional  term,  evidenced 
by  their  refusal  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  contractually  for  more 
than  60  days,  raises  in  and  of 
itself  a  presumption  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  were  not  bargaining 
in  good  faith. 

“The  record  shows  no  lawful 
or  reasonable  economic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  a  refusal.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  it  es¬ 
tablishes  that  a  60-day  cancella¬ 
tion  clause  was  deliberately  de¬ 
signed.  and  was  adamantly  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  to  effect  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  non-union  men,  squarely 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amended  Act.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  respondents  in¬ 
tended  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  whereby  they  could, 
with  contractual  impunity,  call 
a  strike,  ostensibly  with  regard 
to  economic  matters  otherwise 
settled  in  the  cancellable  agree¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  force  the  em¬ 
ployer  non-contractually  to 
maintain  closed  shop  conditions.” 

ITU  Immunity  Denied 

The  Board  found  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  rule  on  the  “struck 
work”  and  other  “miscellaneous" 
clauses  of  “P-6A”  commenting: 

“It  is  our  conclnsion  that,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  meaning  or 
legal  effect  of  the  ‘miscellaneous’ 
clauses  in  the  respondents’  con¬ 
tract  proposals,  the  record  plain¬ 
ly  establishes,  as  previously 
found,  the  respondents’  lack  of 
‘good  faith’  generally  in  proffer¬ 
ing  Form  ‘P-6A.’  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  us  at  this  time 
to  pass  upon  the  substantive 
terms  of  the  ‘miscellaneous’ 
clauses  of  ‘P-6A’  or  to  resolve 
highly  conflicting  and  delicate 
contentions  as  to  their  legality.” 

As  a  basis  for  its  rejection  of 
the  ITU's  contention  that  it 
should  be  immune  from  the  de¬ 
sist  order,  the  Board  said: 

“There  is  no  serious  question 
but  that,  as  traditionally  prac¬ 
ticed  in  portions  of  the  industry 
organized  by  ITU  or  its  affiliates, 
collective  bargaining  has  not 
been  (and  was  not  here)  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  local  without  the 
aid.  and  often,  the  physical  par¬ 
ticipation  of  international  of¬ 
ficials.  Although  the  respond¬ 
ents  claim  that  such  participa¬ 
tion  reflected,  in  the  words  of 
our  dissenting  colleagues,  the 
performance  of  ‘the  ordinary 
functions  of  any  parent  group  in 
advising  its  locals,’  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  this  instance  it 
reflected  both  the  exercise  by 
the  international  of  a  specific 
grant  of  bargaining  authority 
and  affirmation  by  the  local  of 
its  membership  to  such  au¬ 
thority. 

“In  our  opinion,  analysis  of 
the  terms  of  the  intra-union 
membership  arrangement  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  scope  of  the  interna¬ 
tional’s  authority,  as  specifically 
expanded,  in  some  respects,  by 
the  membership’s  adoption  of 
the  ‘1947  Collective  Bargaining 
Policy.’  fails  to  establish  the  es¬ 
sential  indicia  of  complete  local 
autonomy — freedom  of  the  local 
to  disregard  the  ‘advice’  of  the 
international  and  to  conclude 
negotiations  independently.” 

Board  Member  James  J.  Rey- 


ITU  Pensions  Lose,  t  ! 
43,000  to  20,000  ! 


Indianapolis  —  Official  t(. 
suits  on  the  ITU  referendua 
in  which  pensions  for  Pieij. 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  and 
other  union  employes  and  pay 
raises  for  officers  were  voted 
down  (E  &  P,  Oct.  29,  pog* 
11)  were  announced  this  week 
by  Secretary-Treosurer  Don 
Hurd. 
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For  pensions  20,898. 

Against  pensions  43,423 
For  pay  raise  27,993 

Against  pay  raise  36,371 
A  third  proposition,  provid¬ 
ing  an  ITU  insignia  on  print¬ 
ing  work,  was  approved,  51,. 
505  to  12,027. 


nolds,  Jr.,  submitted  a  separate 
report  in  which  he  criticized 
his  colleagues  for  failure  to  “ex 
ercise  the  full  decisional  pow¬ 
ers  the  litigation  of  these  cases 
appropriately  invoked.”  Spe 
cifically,  he  protested  refusal  to 
rule  on  the  “miscellaneous" 
clauses  of  Form  “P-6A.”  The  re¬ 
sult,  he  complained,  was  to  de¬ 
prive  the  parties  “of  their  pres¬ 
ent  right  to  our  judgment  on 
important  subjects  litigated  here 
at  tremendous  cost  to  both.  But 
more,  this  approach  does  a  dis 
service  to  the  public  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  it  leaves  prob¬ 
lems  unsettled  which  are  dem¬ 
onstrably  pregnant  with  the 
possibilities  of  industrial  strife." 

The  effect,  Mr.  Reynolds  said, 
is  to  leave  the  situation  the  same 
as  it  was  after  the  federal  court 
issued  its  injunction.  “That  de 
cree,”  he  pointed  out.  “like  the 
order  we  are  issuing  here,  mere 
ly  required  bargaining  in  good 
faith  for  a  contract  of  fixed  dur 
ation  and  gave  no  clue  as  to 
which  of  the  substantive  under¬ 
takings  sought  to  be  secured 
from  employer  under  the  'P-6A’ 
miscellaneous  clauses,  could  or 
could  not  be  legally  covered  by 
a  collective  contract  under  tfus 
Act.  .  .  .  Our  present  failure  to 
dissipate  this  source  of  con¬ 
troversy  does  not,  of  course,  bar 
the  parties  from  litigating  the 
issues  in  future  proce^ings.  But 
this  does  not  excuse  our  disre¬ 
garding  the  issues  now  that  they 
are  here  before  us. 

“.  .  .  "Thus  the  employers  must 
either  bear  the  burden  of  indus 
trial  warfare,  or  capitulate  to 
demands  they  believe  to  be  un¬ 
lawful.  Similarly,  the  unioni 
must  either  sacrifice  their  int^ 
est  in  obtaining  the  best  bargain 
they  believe  to  be  legally  1^ 
missible  by  capitulating  to  w 
employers’  viewpoint,  or  w 
bear  the  heavy  toll  of 
strike  action  until  the  validity 
of  their  position  is  judicially  de 
dared.” 

lOJ  Host  Withdraws 

Brussels — The  Belgium  union 
of  journalists  —  Union  Prof^ 
sionelle  de  la  Presse  Beige  -- 
withdrawn  as  host  to  the  bw 
sels  congress  of  the  Internatiw' 
al  Organization  of  Jouiwub 
and  has  also  resigned  from  itw- 
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Fstar-Telegram  Issues 
1  480-Page  Centennial 


I  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  larg- 
•  est  newspaper  edition  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Texas — 480  standard 
naees — was  issued  Oct.  30  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  Fort  Worth’s  100th 
birthday  and  the  completion  of 
the  enlarged  Star-Telegram 
plant  and  its  new  radio-TV  sta- 

According  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  records,  the  largest  edi¬ 
tion  was  that  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  on  July  26,  1925, 
with  504  pages.  The  Dallas 
i  iTex.i  IVetcs  published  an  edi- 
-  tion  of  442  pages  last  May  22. 

The  Star-Telegram’s  edition 
carried  more  linage  —  61,811 
inches— and  more  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  —  272  —  than  had 
ever  been  carried  by  any  news¬ 
paper  in  a  single  issue,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Star-Telegram  figures. 

And  of  this  total,  President- 
Publisher  Amon  Carter  himself 
sold  220  full  pages,  or  37,480 
inches,  and  mostly  by  telephone. 

They  fired  me  out  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  20  years 
ago,"  Mr.  Carter  said,  “but  they 
:  let  me  back  in  for  this  one 
time." 

First  Ad  Salesman 

As  the  original  one-man  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  old 
Fort  Worth  Star  (The  Star- 
Telegram’s  predecessor)  Mr. 
Carter  sold  all  of  the  1,450 
inches  of  ads  in  the  first  issue, 
;  Feb.  1,  1906. 

Remarked  Mr.  Carter  reminis- 
;  cently:  “’That  was  a  tougher  job 
than  this  one.” 

No  outside  salesmen  were  em- 
i  ployed  to  solicit  advertising. 

Advertising  was  national  in  its 
scope,  with  a  galaxy  of  big 
names  of  United  States  industry 
and  commercial  institutions  rep- 
i  resented. 

Warming  up  to  his  selling  job 
—in  a  kind  of  friendly  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  department — Mr.  Carter  be¬ 
gan  taking  lunch  in  his  office. 
This  was  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  time  differences,  otherwise 
when  he  phoned  the  head  of  a 
New  York  or  San  Francisco 
corporation,  the  Star-Telegram 
publisher  might  be  told  the  man 
was  out  to  lunch. 

.  On  a  Sunday  at  home,  from 
J  his  breakfast  nook.  Mr.  Carter 
was  inspired  to  do  some  long- 


Stor-Telogram  Publisher  Amon  G. 
"®ter,  right,  delivers  a  copy  ol 
Centenniol  Edition  at  4  a.m. 
Sunday  to  William  McFadden, 
longtime  subscriber. 


distance  phoning.  He  wound  up 
with  11  full  page  ads. 

While  the  publisher  conversed 
on  the  story  behind  the  edition, 
the  Star-Telegram’s  new  10-unit 
Goss  Headliner  press  was  racing 
in  the  depths  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  last  lap  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  production  job. 

Besides  printing  the  final  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Centennial  Edition 
for  Sunday,  the  pressroom  had 
to  turn  out  the  Star-Telegram’s 
regular  Saturday  morning  and 
evening  edition.  For  many  days, 
every  available  pressman  in 
Fort  Worth  was  employed  at  the 
Star-Telegram  plant,  where  long 
overtime  hours  were  worked. 
Color  was  used  on  31  pages. 

“We  thought  we  ought  to 
print  the  Centennial  in  the  dull 
season,”  said  James  V.  North, 
editor  of  the  Star-Telegram,  “but 
we  haven’t  had  a  dull  season. 
There  was  no  place  to  work  one 
in.” 

The  Centennial  went  to  read¬ 
ers  on  every  continent  and  in 
every  state,  230,000  issues  being 
run  off. 

The  Star-Telegram  was  the 
first  paper  in  Texas  to  pass  the 
200,000  figure  for  its  Sunday 
edition,  it  was  announced,  the 
mark  having  been  passed  earlier 
this  year.  Morning  and  evening 
editions  combined  already  had 
exceeded  225,000  daily. 

789  Tons  of  Newsprint 

The  seven-pound  edition  re¬ 
quired  789  tons  of  newsprint.  It 
was  so  big  a  postoifice  mail  sack 
could  hold  only  nine  copies.  Reg¬ 
ular  mail  subscribers  received 
their  copies  in  three  separate 
parcels,  all  delivered  at  the 
same  time. 

The  services  of  1,500  men  and 
400  trucks  and  automobiles  were 
required  for  city  delivery  alone. 
To  aid  the  612  carrier  salesmen, 
bundles  of  six  papers  each  were 
left  for  them  at  every  sixth 
house  on  their  routes. 

Two  hundred  extra  men  aug¬ 
mented  the  42  journeymen  mail¬ 
ers  and  worked  in  shifts  around 
the  clock  for  seven  days  as¬ 
sembling  the  24  sections  in  an 
auxiliary  assembly  plant  and 
warehouse. 

But,  as  Mr.  Carter  explained 
it.  the  huge  size  of  the  edition 
was  something  of  an  accident. 

“We  didn’t  start  out  to  do 
this  thing,”  he  said.  “We  just 
started  to  get  out  a  good-sized 
paper.  The  thing  grew,  and  kept 
getting  bigger.” 

It  would  been  relatively  easy 
to  put  out  the  all-time  record 
paper,  in  view  of  the  snow-ball¬ 
ing  that  had  taken  place.  All 
that  was  needed  was — one  mere 
day' 

Pointing  to  his  desk,  littered 
with  telegrams  and  a  swirl  of 
memoranda,  Mr.  Carter  said:  “I 
had  all  the  pages  of  advertising 
we  needed  right  here.  But  there 
wasn’t  time  to  handle  another 
section.” 

Formal  opening  of  the  Star- 
Telegram  building  ended  a  two- 
year  expansion  program.  Photo- 


Gary  Cloud,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  carrier,  is  dwarfed  by  a 
stack  of  130  copies  of  the  480- 
page  Centennial  Edition. 

graphs  of  the  new  plant  fill 
most  of  the  newspaper  section 
in  the  Centennial  edition.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  40  newspapers 
in  all  have  attempted  publica¬ 
tion  in  Fort  Worth  during  its 
100-year  history. 

The  story  of  how  WBAP  was 
started  in  1921  as  a  $300  opera¬ 
tion”  is  told  in  the  radio-TV 
section.  WBAP  was  one  of  the 
first  stations  in  the  nation  to 
schedule  a  regular  newscast. 
Harald  Hough,  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  circulation, 
radio  and  television  for  Carter 
Publications,  Inc.,  is  described 
as  chuckling  over  the  dire  pre¬ 
dictions  that  radio  newscasting 
would  cause  new.spaper  sales  to 
decline. 

“Almost  nothing  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  has  turned  out  like  the 
so-called  experts  predicted.”  he 
said.  “They  said  broadcasting 
news  would  hurt  the  papers. 
News  broadcasts  became  gen¬ 
eral  in  1935,  and  since  that  year 
manufacturers  of  newspaper 
presses  have  never  caught  up 
with  orders.  Newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  today  is  the  highest  per 
capita  in  history. 

WBAP-TV,  first  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Southwest,  observed 
its  first  birthday  on  Sept.  29. 

A  decade-by-decade  story  of 
Fort  Worth’s  growth  is  told  in  a 
full-page  story  written  by  Cul- 
lum  E.  Greene,  who  left  his 
morning  city  editor  post  to  head 
a  staff  which  assembled  news 
and  feature  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  for  the  edition. 

The  only  wire  copy  in  388 
pages  of  12  special  sections  were 
two  AP  shorts  ( inadvertently 
used  by  a  makeup  man). 

In  addition  to  Messrs.  Carter, 
Hough  and  North,  other  Carter 
Publications  executives  include 
Bert  N.  Honea,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager;  and  Amon 
Carter  Jr.,  treasurer. 

■ 

Gain  in  Elizabeth 

Advertising  Linage  Service 
provided  incorrect  figures  for 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal  in 
September  linage  listings.  (E&P, 
Oct  29,  page  52.)  The  correct 
figures:  1948—995,479;  1949— 

1,140,796. 


Colors  'Star' 

In  N.  Y.  Times 
Fashion  Show 

Colors  derived  from  paintings 
of  seven  masters  played  the 
star  roles  in  the  New  York 
Times  eighth  annual  “Fashions 
of  the  Times.”  which  began  its 
four-dav  run  to  capacity  audi¬ 
ences  Nov.  1. 

Like  the  preceding  editions. 
thi«  year’s  show  was  originated 
bv  Virginia  Pope.  Times  fashion 
editor,  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  new  fabric  colors  when 
she  heard  that  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  was  bringing  the 
Imperial  Collections  of  Vienna 
to  this  country  early  next  year. 

Miss  Pope  and  her  staff  went 
to  work.  After  months  of  re¬ 
search  they  came  no  with  colors 
from  paintings  by  Vermeer, 
Breugel,  Rubens.  Velasquez, 
Patinier,  Van  Dvck  and  Titan. 
Fabrics  were  dyed  by  mills. 
Then  Miss  Pope  took  them  to 
such  designers  as  Nettie  Rosen- 
stein.  Pauline  Trigere  and  Vin¬ 
cent  Monte  Sano. 

Musical  Revue 

“Imperial  Colors”  is  only  one 
of  14  scenes  in  the  two-act  show, 
which  this  year  was  staged  as  a 
musical  revue,  produced  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Nat  Karson,  Broadway 
producer,  with  a  cast  of  47. 

Art  played  its  part  in  other 
scenes,  too.  From  the  paintings 
of  the  modernist  Braque,  Miss 
Pope  found  a  host  of  rich  pastels 
that  Burlington  Mills  translated 
into  fabrics  for-  evening  wraps 
in  the  “Enchanted  Midnight” 
scene. 

Miss  Pope  and  her  staff  begin 
work  with  couturiers  in  June, 
after  the  pattern  for  the  show 
has  been  laid  out  and  approved. 
Designers  are  assigned  to  make 
creations  for  particular  scenes 
in  the  production,  and  are  told 
the  colors  and  weaves  of  fabrics 
they  are  to  use.  Miss  Pope  per¬ 
sonally  approves  each  garment. 

This  year  some  130  designers 
and  manufacturers  were  repre¬ 
sented  through  about  140  gar¬ 
ments. 

“The  Times  show  is  the  one 
impartial  view  of  the  market,” 
said  Jane  Ellis,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  production.  “As  far 
as  possible,  the  140  garments 
represent  every  angle  of  the 
market  without  any  axes  to 
grind.  No  one  pays  for  separate 
showings  of  his  creations.” 

Nor  does  the  Times  subsidize 
fashion  reporters’  trips  to  the 
city  to  cover  the  show.  This 
year,  reporters  came  from  Can¬ 
ada,  San  Francisco,  Chicago.  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  and  from  most  of 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  states. 

The  Times,  Miss  Ellis  said,  has 
consistently  refused  newsreel 
coverage,  believing  the  show 
could  not  be  presented  adequate¬ 
ly  in  black  and  white. 

Garments  seen  in  the  show 
will  reach  the  public  between 
December  and  July.  New  York 
Times  readers  will  see  them  all 
in  a  Sunday  supplement  Nov.  6. 

Proceed  from  the  show  go  to 
the  scholarship  fund  of  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Design. 
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Video  Classification 
Boosts  Agate  Linage 


Stockton,  Calif.  —  Television 
was  acclaimed  today’s  greatest 
boon  to  agate  linage  as  members 
of  the  Western 
States  Classified 
A  d  V  e  r  tis- 
i  n  g  Managers’ 

Conference  met 
to  study  ways 
to  halt  declin¬ 
ing  revenue. 

The  video  lin¬ 
age  strike  was 
described  by 
George  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  and  retir¬ 
ing  president  of  Lancaster 
the  Conference.  He  reported 
that  two  stories  on  page  one 
last  week  promoted  over-night 
a  two-column  telvision  classified 
section. 

"This  is  a  virgin  field,  and  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  classifi^  in  Los  Angeles,”  Mr. 
Lancaster  reported.  "'The  adver¬ 
tising  is  getting  results,  too.  For 
example,  a  column  of  copy  will 
sell  100  sets.” 

Principally  Dealer  Copy 

Copy  is  placed  principally 
by  the  district  dealers,  the  little 
fellows  in  the  sprawling  and 
scattered  markets.  It  is  not  be¬ 
ing  placed  by  the  larger,  down¬ 
town  outlets.  He  credited  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  with  intro¬ 
ducing  television  classified  at  a 
low  rate.  Today  all  Los  Angeles 
dailies  are  utilizing  the  feature. 

Mr.  Lancaster  also  observed 
that  auto  repair  copy  has  in¬ 
creased  since  pre-war  and  shows 
great  possibilities.  New  car 
copy,  formerly  a  stranger  to  the 
agate  sections,  now  runs  up  to 
a  full  page  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  sources  of  revenue 
topic  was  introduced  by  M.  J.  A. 
McDonald,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  introduced  as  dean  of 
the  Coast’s  CAMs.  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  suggested  business  cards, 
poultry  and  livestock,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  sales  as  three  classi¬ 
fications  for  re-development. 
An  additional  line  in  each  ad 
of  these  three  categories  would 
boost  classified  linage  17%,  he 
estimated. 

New  sources  suggested  by  Mr. 
McDonald  were  thanks  cards, 
holiday  greetings  for  various  ra¬ 
cial  groups,  coming  events, 
loans  for  banks  and  real  estate 
brokers,  pages  of  brand  adver¬ 
tisers,  fairs  and  motels. 

Clare  H.  Sprague,  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  News-Chronicle  and 
Times-Herald,  suggested  con¬ 
tract  signing  activities  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basic  guarantee  of  vol¬ 
ume,  solicitation  of  new  busi¬ 
nesses,  classified  supplementing 
display,  increased  service  to  ac¬ 
counts,  and  "wise  and  careful 
use  of  specials.” 

Volume  Decline  Reported 

Mr.  Sprague  frankly  stated 
that  the  Vallejo  Newspapers 
were  in  the  red  this  year  and 
operations  at  the  present  level 
were  being  continued  only  be¬ 
cause  the  publisher  has  revenue 
from  other  sources. 


Further  evidence  of  the  need 
of  holding  linage  and  curbing 
costs  was  found  in  a  survey  of 
volume  on  23  newspapers.  Lin¬ 
age  declines  prevailed  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  space  slippage  run¬ 
ning  between  10  to  20%.  Reve¬ 
nue  losses  to  date  this  year  for 
the  metropolitan  papers  was 
running  8  to  12%  against  last 
year.  Gains  were  chiefly  in 
the  smaller  cities,  but  some 
heavy  losses  also  appeared  in 
that  category.  Losses  in  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  accounts  being 
handled  were  even  heavier  than 
the  declines  in  linage  and  in 
dollar  volume.  Real  estate  and 
autos  were  the  categories  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  showings  in  most 
cases. 

New  Departments  Suggested 

Clinic  suggestions  for  build¬ 
ing  new  classifications  included 
bargain  basement  copy,  special 
sales  emphasis  in  conjunction 
with  special  events  and  added 
distribution,  stress  on  real  es¬ 
tate  exchange  copy  and  a  nov¬ 
elty  offering  under  which  the 
buyer  pays  for  the  ad  telling 
of  objects  offered  free  for  their 
removal. 

“But  we  are  back  to  selling 
and  that  means  good  copy  writ¬ 
ing,”  stressed  James  Lupton, 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times.  “A  page  of  well- 
written  classified  is  the  best 
promotion  you  can  have.” 

Clarence  L.  Diffenderfer, 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  was 
elected  president  with  Will  A. 
Jaehn, Spolconc  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man  Review  &  Chronicle,  vice- 
president;  Clare  H.  Sprague, 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald 
and  News-Chronicle,  secretary, 
and  Lloyd  Nicholson,  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  Breeze,  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  conference  voted  to 
change  its  name  to  Western 
Classified  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  will  enable  inclu¬ 
sion  of  contiguous  states  such 
as  Utah  and  Arizona  and  of 
the  Canadian  provinces  of 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  next  convention 
city. 

'What's  Expected'  Survey 

John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  gave  a 
summary  of  a  “Whats  Ex¬ 
pected”  survey  among  publish¬ 
ers  and  classified  managers; 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times — Maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  the  Times’  lead  of  largest 
classified  volume  in  the  world; 
ability  to  inspire  men  and  to 
develop  new  linage. 

E.  L.  Hayes,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  Herald  &  News — To 
organize  the  department,  main¬ 
tain  friendly  relations  with  its 
users,  work  closely  with  the 
credit  manager,  to  sell  clean 
copy  promptly  and  easily. 

W.  A.  Townes,  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat  &  Eve¬ 
ning  Press — To  increase  linage 
100%  in  12  months,  as  Bill  Kar- 
kov  has  done;  take  responsibil- 


Oificers  oi  Western  Classified  Advertising  Association:  Leh  to  rigkt 
— Lloyd  Nicholson,  Redondo  Beach  (Calii.)  Breeze,  treasurer;  (ilat 
Sprague,  Vallejo  (Calit.)  News-Chronicle,  secretary;  Clarence  Dii. 
ienderier,  Stockton  (Calii.)  Record,  president;  ond  W.  A.  laeha, 
Spokone  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  vicepresidenL 

ity,  provide  service  and  cour-  — . 

tesy,  and  stress  the  important 

part  classified  pays.  J  OSnUU  D.  XTOWerS 

Virgil  Pinkley,  Los  Angeles  —  ^ 

To  Represent 

Maurice  Markham,  Von  Nuys  Times  Abroad 

(Calif.)  News — The  patience  of  „  , 

Job,  the  leadership  of  Moses. 

William  Shea,  San  Diego  ^  .representa- 

(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun  ^ 

— Judgment,  more  than  average 

salesmanship,  leadership  of  staff,  **' 

good  public  relations  program 

and  maintenance  of  a  competi-  will  be  handled  by 

tive  picture.  Joshua  B.  Powers  International, 

Clarence  Holies,  Santa  Ana  Street,  Londoa 

(Calif.)  Resrister  — Ability  to  fh®  Tim«  announcement 
handle  people,  organize  depart-  Pomted  out  that  Bnti^  adver 
ment  and  sell  advertising.  tisers  are  tMay  more  than  ever 
Arthur  A.  Culver,  Riverside  *0  advertise  in  the  vast 

(Calif.)  Enterprise  —  Resource-  nf^^rket.  But  funds  for  such 

promotion  activities  ...  so  many  advertising  are  none  too  plenti- 
qualities  that  if  he  had  all  he  *“1-  .  As  a  result,  the  British  ad- 
probably  would  not  work  for  vertiser  in  the  U.  S.  must  be 
what  a  publisher  could  pay.  "lore  than  ever  sure  that  his  in- 
The  classified  managers'  vestment  in  U.  S.  advertising 
views:  pays  off  effectively  and  proflt- 

Worth  Wright,  San  Diego  ably. 

Union  and  Tribune-Sun — Appre-  “To  help  British  advertisers 
elation  of  classified  as  a  reve-  achieve  that  result,  the  New 
^  ue  producer  and  as  a  public  York  Times,  which  has  long  en- 
service  to  the  community;  joyed  pleasant  associations  with 
judgment;  recognition  of  classi-  them,  has  expanded  and 
fied,  and  of  need  for  its  promo-  strengthened  its  services  to  them 
tion.  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

William  Karkov,  Santa  Rosa  “Through  the  Joshua  B. 
Press  Democrat  &  Evening  Powers  Organization,  British  ad- 
Press — A  boss  who  will  do  as  vertisers  will  now  have  aviil- 
Bill  Townes  does,  take  classified  able  to  them  the  large  resources 
over  the  counter  when  the  staff  of  experience,  facts  and  research 
is  busy.  about  the  U.  S.  market  pro- 

Florence  Tyler,  Riverside  En-  vided  by  the  New  York  Times" 
terprise  —  Management  which  Julian  A.  Millest,  who  for 
weights  the  new  and  the  differ-  many  years  has  represented  the 
ent,  provides  the  tonic  of  ap-  New  York  Times  in  Great  Brit- 
proval,  meets  regularly  with  ain,  will  continue  to  do  so  as  e 
the  staff  and  who  gives  advice  member  of  the  Powers  organi- 
on  promotion.  zation.  ‘ 

■  i 

Powers  Leaves#  Mansel 
Named  Vindicator  ME 
Youngstown,  O. — I.  L.  “Bud 
Mansell,  assistant  city 
has  been  named  managing  e®' 
tor  of  the  Youngstown  V«ntt 
cator  to  succeed  William  L 
Powers,  who  resigned  after  « 
years  with  the  paper  to  study 
law.  Catesby  B.  Cannon,  ^ 
has  taken  over  as  assistant  city 
editor.  He  was  on  rewrite. 

Mr.  Powers  began  with  tne 
Vindicator  in  1921,  starting  as  * 
cub  reporter  and  becoming  teie 
graph  editor,  state  editor,  ciu  ? 
editor,  news  editor  and  manar  f 
ing  editor.  Mi-.  Mansell  came  to 
the  Vindicator  in  1929,  and  1^ 
been  financial  editor,  telegrajw 
editor  and  makeup  editor. 


Deportation  Trial 
Picture  Is  Seized 

Portland,  Ore. — Photographer 
Frank  Sterrett,  of  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  staff,  had  to  give  up  his 
film  after  taking  a  closeup  of  a 
witness  as  he  was  testifying 
during  recent  deportation  hear¬ 
ings  here. 

The  examining  inspector  ob¬ 
jected  to  pictures  being  taken 
during  the  trial  and  obtained  an 
order  from  the  presiding  judge 
to  take  the  film  holder  contain¬ 
ing  the  picture.  Pictures  may  be 
taken  in  the  hallway  of  the 
building,  but  not  in  the  court¬ 
room,  according  to  Roy  J.  No- 
rene,  in  charge  of  the  Portland 
office  of  U.  S.  immigration  and 
naturalization  service. 
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Retailer  Deplores 
Average  %  for  Ads 


By  Eric  Meyer 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Ideas 
geared  to  what  advertising  sales¬ 
men  could  do  that  they  are  not 
now  doing  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  revenue  for  their  news¬ 
papers  were  presented  by  the 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
papers  at  the  fall  conference 
here  Oct.  30-31. 

In  opening  the  conference, 
Atlee  H.  Bratley,  Racine  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  association  president, 
declared : 

“Certainly,  for  1949  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  come  through  with  flying 
colors,  since  most  newspapers 
are  well  ahead  of  their  1948  fig¬ 
ures  at  this  point.  Without  ad¬ 
verse  effects  of  retail  business 
of  nationwide  strikes  during 
the  last  two  months,  1949  will 
still  be  a  record  year  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  for  most  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Big  Christmas  Promotion 

"With  stores  planning  as  much 
and  in  many  cases  actually  more 
advertising  in  both  dollars  and 
percentage  of  business  than  last 
year,  we  will  see  the  largest  re¬ 
tail  advertising  dollar  expendi¬ 
ture  in  history — with  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio,  direct  by  mail  and 
the  other  tools  of  advertising 
sharing  in  this  selling  drive. 

"There  is  no  question  that 
your  alert  retailer  is  going  all 
out  after  Christmas  business 
with  a  lot  of  promotional  am¬ 
munition  during  November  and 
December.  However,  I  think 
we  too  are  going  to  work  a  little 
harder  for  business  than  we  did 
last  year.  After  all,  we  have 
some  pretty  sizable  linage  fig¬ 
ures  to  meet  in  both  November 
and  December. 

“It  may  be,  however,  that  we 
will  have  a  problem  facing  us  in 
1950  to  maintain  top  linage  fig¬ 
ures  built  up  during  the  past 
several  years.  With  the  per¬ 
centage  of  retail  store  volume 
dipping  steadily  downward,  as 
it  has  during  the  past  several 
months,  the  linage  figures  of 
1949  may  become  a  problem  to 
maintain,  especially  after  the 
stimuli  of  promotion  after  pro¬ 
motion  begins  to  wear  itsekf 
out.  Already  in  Wisconsin 
there  are  indications  that  linage 
may  have  reached  a  leveling  off, 
or  static  condition,  which  I  am 
sure  we  all  hope  Is  only  tem¬ 
porary.” 

Arthur  Hall,  manager  general 
advertising,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
conducted  the  sessions. 


Specially  Shop's  Policy 
The  story  of  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sales  volume  in 
the  retail  specialty  shop  field 
was  told  by  L.  A.  Wollan,  gen- 
«al  manager  of  Roland’s, 
^ringfield.  111.,  apparel  shop  of 
the  Lane-Bryant  group. 

“It  is  up  to  you,”  he  told  the 
admen,”  to  do  everything  within 
your  power  to  be  of  assistance 
to  your  retail  advertisers.  Show 
them  how  best  to  use  the  adver¬ 
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tising  space  in  your  newspapers; 
how  much  of  it  to  use;  when  to 
use  it,  and  what  to  expect  from 
it.” 

In  Springfield,  he  said,  his 
store  is  the  largest  newspaper 
advertiser  by  30%  or  more.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  a  city  of  80,000 
people,  they  have  used  for  the 
last  four  years  more  than  one 
million  lines  of  advertising  each 
year. 

“We  have  never  planned  any 
program  of  merchandising  any 
commodity,  any  item,  any  de¬ 
partment,  without  incorporating 
in  that  merchandising  program 
a  complete  advertising  plan,”  he 
said.  “Nor  have  we  in  our  com¬ 
pany  planned  the  growth  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  individual 
store  without  consideration  of 
an  adequate  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  suicidal. 

“Too  many  stores  are  imbued 
with  the  thought  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  expenditure  for 
advertising  is  right  and  proper 
because  the  average  of  many 
stores  of  their  type  so  indicates. 
They  fail  to  consider  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  store  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  program  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  they  should  have 
in  mind.  They  fail  to  take  Into 
account  local  conditions,  both 
competitive  and  within  the 
store.  Every  retail  store  must 
choose  its  course  and  set  sail, 
with  courage  and  determination 
to  achieve  that  predetermined 
goal — and  that  goes  for  all  other 
business,  even  newspapers. 

“Just  because  200  stores  doing 
a  certain  volume  of  business 
average  but  3%  for  advertising 
dresses,  doesn't  mean  that  every 
store  in  the  nation  must  con¬ 
sider  that  as  holy.  Perhaps  a 
certain  store  with  a  weak  dress 
department  should  spend  10% 
for  advertising,  or  if  it  has  a 
strong  dress  department  and 
wants  to  keep  it  strong  it  may 
require  5%  to  6%  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

'Let's  Not  Statisiicize' 

“Let  us  not  be  foolish  enough 
to  statisticize  ourselves  out  of 
business.  If  a  retail  store  re¬ 
quires  the  expenditure  of  6%, 
8%  or  10%  for  advertising  to 
bring  it  quickly  to  the  point 
where  its  sales  are  more  nearly 
in  relationship  to  its  physical 
plant,  its  ultimate  potential,  and 
its  position  in  the  community, 
then  I  say  let’s  spend  the  re¬ 
quired  expenditures  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  get  going. 

“You  follu  in  the  newspaper 
business  should  think  along 
these  lines  and  have  the  courage 
to  discuss  your  thoughts  with 
the  retailers  in  your  own  ^com¬ 
munity.” 

Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  new  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  dis¬ 
cussed  research  projects  and 
other  forms  of  cooperation 
which  the  university  plans  to 
extend  to  newspapers. 
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At  Wiaconsin  ad  managers'  meeting:  Left  to  right — Robert  C.  Pace, 
secretary  of  NAEA;  Rudolph  Zimmerman.  Pabst  Brewing  Co.;  Atlee 
Bratley,  Racine  Journal-Times;  Arthur  Hall,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Freeman  Von  Schrader,  Eau  Claire  Leader;  David  Lindsey  Appleton 
Post-Crescent;  ond  F.  Wesley  Geerer,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


How  to  prepare  and  make 
simple  presentations  for  either 
local  or  national  departments 
that  make  them  effective  selling 
tools  was  told  with  the  showing 
of  material  by  E.  H.  Burgeson, 
manager  of  research  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Burgeson  showed  one 
chart  with  advertising  by  de¬ 
partments  in  percentages  com¬ 
pared  to  the  business  done  by 
the  departments,  the  graphic 
comparison  making  possible  rec¬ 
ommending  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  sales  for  the 
coming  period,  with  additional 
space  recommended  for  slow  de¬ 
partments. 

A  promotional  plan  of  provid¬ 
ing  tie-in  for  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  food  products  to  contract 
advertisers  without  cost  to  them, 
was  explained  by  David  A.  Lind¬ 
sey,  manager  general  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Appleton  Post-Crescent. 
Every  week  the  Post-Crescent 
sends  to  contract  advertisers 
among  independent  grocery 
stores  a  list  of  items  that  will 
be  advertised  that  week  in  the 
newspaper  food  pages.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  checks  any  or  all  of  the 
items  he  wishes  to  have  appear 
in  his  own  food  ad.  The  reg¬ 
ular  space  is  increased  without 
cost  and  the  checked  item  is 
placed  in  the  ad  by  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Local  Rate  Asked  for  Cars 

Another  idea  that  has  proven 
satisfactory  to  the  Beloit  Daily 
News  is  merchandising  with 
color  letters  or  mailing  pieces 
prepared  in  a  mimeograph.  Nor¬ 
man  J.  Swatek,  national  adver¬ 
tising  department,  reported. 

How  the  Sheboygan  Press  has 
developed  “plus  business”  from 
nearby  communities  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  C.  M.  Wondergem, 
advertising  manager.  Two  cities 
within  the  county  and  trading 
area,  having  no  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  have  been  developed.  Some 
42,000  inches  were  developed 
last  year  by  one  young  man 
spending  about  one  and  a  half 
days  a  week  on  rural  area  busi¬ 
ness.  Because  of  the  limited 
use  of  the  total  circulation  avail¬ 
able,  the  rural  advertisers  re¬ 
ceive  a  special  lower  rate.  The 
idea  has  built  up  the  farm  sec¬ 
tion  Friday  nights,  especially  for 
retailers  of  implements,  feeds 
and  other  farm  requirements. 


One  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  was  the  advertising 
of  a  zone  dealers’  association  of 
an  automobile  which  is  re¬ 
portedly  seeking  to  place  the 
newspaper  advertising  at  local 
rates.  The  dealer  group  is  to 
operate  out  of  a  zone  office  in  a 
Wisconsin  city,  in  charge  of  a 
manager,  who  will  spend  the 
cooperative  advertising  funds. 
The  request  for  local  rate  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  copy  will  come  from  local 
dealers  who  are  to  be  billed 
and  will  then  submit  their  re¬ 
ceipted  statement  to  the  pool 
manager  for  reimbursement. 

At  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Freeman  Von  Schrader,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Eau  Claire 
Leader,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Mr.  Bratley.  Vicepres¬ 
idents  in  three  classifications 
elected  were  A.  C.  Nequette,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Beloit  Daily 
News;  Arthur  Hall,  manager 
general  advertising,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  William  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  Rhinelander  Daily  News. 
James  Warner,  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  chosen  secretary- 
treasurer  to  succeed  S.  J.  Fried¬ 
man,  advertising  manager,  Wat- 
ertown  Times. 

m 

Gain  in  Rockford 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  has  ad¬ 
vised  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
an  error  was  made  in  compiling 
August  linage  figures  for  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic.  The  1948  and  1949  figures 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  1,  page  55)  were 
transposed  for  all  three  papers. 
Actually,  the  city  showed  a  gain 
of  131,194  or  6.4%. 


Capital  N  in  Negro 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  TTie  110- 
year  -  old  Commercial  Appeal 
broke  one  of  its  oldest  traditions 
Oct.  31.  On  that  day  it  began 
using  the  uppercase  “N  ”  when 
referring  to  Negroes  as  a  race 
or  individuals. 


Third  Murder  Case 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  “secret  witness”  plan, 
with  rewards  of  $5,000  for  each 
of  22  murder  cases,  has  been 
responsible  for  bringing  a  third 
man  to  trial.  The  accused  went 
free  for  10  years. 
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SNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 


Press  Institute  seminar  on  man¬ 
agement  and  costs  in  September 
paid  glowing  tribute  to  the 
seminar  as  valuable  time  si>ent 
and  digested  the  highlights  of 
the  discussions.  They  reported 
there  is  no  fixed  answer  formula 
for  meeting  the  problem  of 
costs,  but  that  various  things 
can  be  done  by  many  news¬ 
papers. 

Cost  Study  Promoted 

At  the  closing  session,  E.  C. 
Davis,  Beaumont  Enterprise- 
Journal,  appealed  for  more 
member  papers  to  participate  in 
the  SNPA  cost  studies.  He 
countered  the  fears  of  some 
publishers  that  their  cost  figures 
might  be  revealed  to  other 
people  and  said  the  chance  for 
leaks  or  identification  of  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  anonymous 
cost  studies  is  remote. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
reported  on  reorganization  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  plan  to  have  a 
conference  in  New  York  next 
fall.  He  urged  the  interest  and 
participation  of  the  southern 
publishers  in  this  effort,  stating 
it  will  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
standing  between  the  peoples  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Mrs.  Hobby  supported  his 
plea  for  support,  citing  her  ex¬ 
perience  in  Geneva  at  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  conference 
She  said  our  best  chance  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  and  develop  the 
free  press  is  to  work  through 
such  channels  as  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Conference 
rather  than  government. 

Chain  Store  Ads  Succeed 

The  convention  closed  with 
the  showing  of  two  presenta¬ 
tions  by  Harold  S.  Barnes,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  The  first  was  a  case  study 
of  the  work  the  Bureau  has 
been  doing  among  variety  chain 
stores.  Kress  Stores  developed 
a  cooperative  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  1948  in  11 
markets  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Bureau.  It  was  its  first  ad¬ 
vertising  effort.  Mr.  Barnes  said 
that  in  one  market  the  sales  of 
women’s  hosiery  went  up  10 
times  after  the  first  ad.  Another 
store  reported  an  increase  of  15 
to  25%  on  all  advertised  goods. 

In  1949  Kress  has  gone  into 
29  markets  with  this  campaign 
with  larger  copy  and  up  until 
August  had  used  500,000  lines 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  chain  stores 
spent  only  $100,000,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year,  but  if  they 
had  spent  only  1%  of  their 
gross  volume  it  would  have 
amounted  to  $280,000,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Bureau  is  now 
working  with  other  chain  stores 
and  Mr.  Barnes  said  this  may 
become  one  of  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  advertising  classifications. 

The  second  presentation, 
‘‘Last  Frontier  of  Profits,”  is  de¬ 
signed  for  showing  to  top  man¬ 
agements  to  demonstrate  that 
the  frontier  of  marketing  is 
where  the  business  future  lies. 

The  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  was 
criticized  for  ‘‘carrying  its  light 
under  a  bushel”  when  Holt  Mc- 
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THE  GAVEL  CHANGES  HANDS  at  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention:  Left  to 
right — W.  K.  Hoyt,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  Sentinel:  James  H.  Skewes,  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star; 
Hunter  Jerreau,  Alexandria  (La.)  ‘Town  Talk;  Secretary-Manager  Walter  C.  Johnson;  Treasurer 
Myron  G.  Chambers,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel;  President  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Binning, 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald;  Chairman  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  retiring 
president;  and  Robert  L.  Smith,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 


Pherson.  chairman  of  the 
Schools  of  Journalism  Commit¬ 
tee  and  editor  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  reported. 

When  the  history  of  news- 
papering  in  these  furious  for¬ 
ties  is  written,”  Mr.  McPherson 
said,  “a  brilliant  chapter  will 
have  to  be  given  the  ACEJ 
whose  accreditation  program 
has  done  more  than  any  other 
force  to  promote  journalistic 
education  in  the  South.” 

Throughout  the  nation,  he 
added,  hundreds  of  newspaper 
executives  have  been  brought 
into  closer  working  relation 
with  an  understanding  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  as  a  result  of 
the  evaluation  of  work  of 
schools  on  a  qualitative  basis. 
That  in  itself,  he  said,  has  been 
a  valuable  by-product  of  the 
ACEJ  program. 

The  ACEU  and  its  accredita¬ 
tion  program  needs  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  better  press,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  concluded. 

After  four  years  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  he  said,  he  is  retiring  to 
devote  his  time  to  promotion  of 
the  Journalism  Foundation  of 
North  Carolina. 


No  Posies,  Please; 
Just  Build  Linage 

Cincinnati,  O. — A  century-old 
tradition  at  the  Enquirer  has 
been  shattered  by  Stanley  A. 
Ferger,  its  advertising  director. 

On  the  day  he  went  to  Holmes 
Hospital  for  an  operation,  Mr. 
Ferger  wrote  a  note  to  Bob 
O’Dowd,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  asking  the  staff  not  to  send 
flowers.  Their  good  wishes,  he 
added,  would  be  the  best  posies 
he  could  possibly  receive.  He 
reminded  the  staff,  also,  that 
he’d  have  plenty  of  time  to 
check  the  linage  and  any  in¬ 
crease  would  help  to  get  him 
on  his  feet  quicker  than  the  doc¬ 
tors  predicted. 


Self-Help  Spirit 
Wins  Praise 
And  New  Home 

Columbus,  Ind. — Three  weeks 
ago,  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Republican  received  a  report 
that  a  family  of  10  was  destined 
to  spend  the  winter  in  a  wood¬ 
shed  because  their  home  had 
burned. 

A  representative  of  the  paper 
investigated  and  then  wrote  a 
story  telling  of  the  family’s 
plight.  The  father,  Monte  Mere¬ 
dith,  was  quoted:  “I  don’t  want 
charity — I  think  a  fellow  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self — we’ll  get  by  somehow.” 

The  Republican  commented 
editorially  on  Mr.  Meredith’s 
philosophy.  No  appeal  for  help 
was  made.  But  carpenters, 
bricklayers  and  electricians 
volunteered  their  services. 
Building  materials  dealers  of¬ 
fered  lumber  and  bricks.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  the  community  donated 
two  truck  loads  of  furniture. 
Gifts  of  clothing  and  canned 
goods  rolled  in.  The  Merediths 
moved  a  roadside  stand  into  Co¬ 
lumbus  for  a  day  and  sales  to¬ 
talled  nearly  $500. 

Two  weeks  alter  the  story 
was  told,  the  Merediths  and 
their  eight  children  moved  in. 

"The  people  were  wonderful,” 
said  Mr.  Meredith.  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  Gordon  gave  credit  to  his 
philosophy — "A  fellow  ought  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  himself” 
— strange  in  a, day  of  leaning  on 
the  government. 

■ 

Mrs.  Clarkson  Dies 

Mineral  Wells,  Tex. — Mrs.  A. 
E.  Clarkson,  71,  wife  of  the  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Houston 
Post  died  of  a  heart  attack  here 
Oct.  31  during  a  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  SNPA. 


Mrs.  Reid  Cited 
For  Tolerance 
And  Fair  Hiring 

The  original  1949-’50  seal  of 
the  Council  Against  Intolerance 
in  America,  copies  of  which  are 
being  sold  as  part  of  the  organi¬ 
zation's  annual  fund-raising 
campaign,  was  presented  by  the 
council  this  week  to  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  president  of  the  Nev 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  ‘‘outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  cause  of  tolerance  and 
equality.” 

The  seal  is  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  found¬ 
er  of  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress,  who  died  April  19.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Atkinson,  co-chairman 
of  the  council,  and  James  Wat¬ 
erman  Wise,  son  of  Dr.  Wise. 

Dr.  Atkinson  praised  Mrs. 
Reid  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
fair  employment  practices 
through  the  policy  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

“Through  the  Herald  Tribune 
Forum,”  he  said,  ‘‘she  has 
brought  together  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  every  race  and  creed. 


St.  Louis  Daily 
Drops  FM  Station 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Station  KS^ 
rM.  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatdt 
station  which  went  on  the  w 
Sept.  1.  1948,  discontinued  serv- 
ce  Oct.  31.  The  license  has 
jeen  returned  to  the  FMenl 
Communications  Commission. 

George  M.  Burbach,  general 
nanager  of  KSD,  AM  steti*® 
ind  also  of  KSD-TV,  said  tta 
^M  station  was  discontinued  » 
1  result  of  ‘‘a  business  decision, 
3Ut  declined  to  amplify. 
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Telephone  Lines  Cut; 
City  Desk  ‘Curbed’ 


A  GIGANTIC  emergency  set-up 
was  put  into  operation  by  the 
New  York  Journal  American 
when  a  bulldozer  ripped 
through  cables  and  cut  off  the 
paper's  communication  lines  at 
10:30  a.m.,  Nov.  3. 

Paul  Schoenstein,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  city  editor,  said 
the  paper  mobilized  “everybody 
in  the  building  who  could  walk” 
and  began  a  city-wide  relay  sys¬ 
tem.  An  auxiliary  city  desk  was 
set  up  on  the  sidewalk  with 
James  A  Horan,  assistant  city 
editor,  in  charge.  Alongside  was 
a  mobile  radiophone  truck  from 
which  a  line  was  run  to  a 
switchboard  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  J-A  building. 

Hcmdie-Talkies  Used 


vised  an  emergency  power  gen¬ 
erator,  gasoline  driven,  on  a 
roof  extension  to  run  the  news¬ 
paper  switchboard. 

First  call  to  come  in  at  the 
emergency  center  was  from 
John  Crosby,  police  reporter, 
relaying  news  of  the  cable  break 
itself.  A  large  downtown  area 
was  cut  off. 

Throughout  the  day.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  J-A  pub¬ 
lisher,  assisted  at  the  city  desk. 
Sam  H.  Day,  managing  editor, 
supervised  the  whole  setup. 

Mr.  Schoenstein  put  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  word  of  praise  for  Edward 
A.  Mahar,  chief  assistant  city 
editor,  for  having  been  "very 
much  on  the  ball.” 


Arthur  'Bugs'  Baer 


Banshees  Baer  Down 
With  Award  to  ‘Bugs 


The  Journal  -  American  also 
used  its  six  radio  phone  cars, 
and  handie  -  talkie  equipment 
borrowed  from  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps. 

Five  automobiles  were  run  in 
shuttle  service  to  the  Associated 
Press,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  United  Press  for  wire 
copy. 

TTie  New  York  Sun,  World’ 
Telegram  and  Post  Home  News 
pitched  in  with  duplicates  of 
wire  service  copy. 

AP  relayed  news  photos  every 
20  minutes  to  the  J-A  office,  and 
International  News  Photos  sent 
pictures  every  15  minutes. 
Sports  news  copy  was  printed 
on  an  additional  AP  teletype 
and  rushed  to  the  J-A  by  copy 
boys. 

As  soon  as  wires  went  dead, 
the  paper  dispatched  reporters 
and  copy  boys  to  key  spots 
throughout  the  city.  Reporters 
and  photographers  worked  in 
pairs  so  one  could  go  to  the 
office  at  intervals  while  the 
other  covered  up. 

Reporters  in  radio  cars  tele¬ 
phoned  to  a  headquarters  car. 
A  reporter  there  then  tele¬ 
phoned  the  city  desk  on  the 
sixth  floor  from  the  mail  room 
in  the  J-A  lobby,  by  means  of 
an  intercommunication  system 
which  worked  on  generators. 

Phone  company  engineers  de¬ 


"The  first  laugh  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  triumph — a  cave¬ 
man  had  just  brained  another 
one  and  carried  off  his  woman 
— or  else  somebody  had  just 
fallen  out  of  a  tree.” 

Arthur  "Bugs”  Baer,  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
makes  this  somewhat  gloomy 
anatomy  of  humor.  He  thinks 
there's  an  element  of  superi¬ 
ority  in  laughing  at  things.  But 
beyond  that,  he  won’t  go  too 
far.  “I  honestly  don’t  know 
what  humor  is  but  I  like  to  try 
to  figure  it  out,”  he  says. 

In  the  tradition  of  Chaucer 
and  any  number  of  famous  hu¬ 
morists  who  had  solemn  faces, 
Mr.  Baer  habitually  wears  a 
serious  expression.  (Unlike  his 
pictures.)  The  unfunny  air 
makes  a  nice  contrast  when  the 
quips  fall. 

At  lunch  the  other  day  some¬ 
body  ordered  Chopped  Steak 
Special.  Five  minutes  later  a 
mangy  little  kitten  wandered 
across  the  restaurant  floor. 

"Look  at  the  cat,”  said  Mr.  Baer 
moodily.  “Just  about  the  right 
size  for  the  Special  too.” 


In  discussing  the  gustatory 
qualities  of  eels  with  Promo¬ 
tion  Director  Joe  Willicombe  of 
KFS,  Baer  recently  summed  up 
by  saying,  “I  never  eat  any¬ 
thing  with  blue  eyes.” 

Once.  Baer  hollered  upstairs 
to  Arthur,  Jr.  to  come  down  and 
see  a  guest.  Young  Baer,  whose 
voice  was  changing,  answered 
partly  in  falsetto,  partly  in 
basso.  Shouted  Baer:  “Well, 
both  of  you  come  down.” 

The  first  time  he  saw  the 
Grand  Canyon,  on  his  honey¬ 
moon,  he  said,  “What  a  great 
place  for  old  razor  blades!” 

And  his  cryptic  humor  came 
out  when  he  was  once  assigned 
to  cover  a  six-day  bicycle  race. 
His  neck  got  tired  as  he 
watched  the  circling  and  he 
wrote:  "The  six  day  bicycle 

race  should  have  been  a 
straightaway.” 

Mr.  Baer  has  happily  em  ceed 
the  Banshee  luncheons  since 
1935  when  they  were  started  by 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  late  KFS 
head.  He’s  missed  only  one:  a 
day  he  forgot. 

On  Nov.  10.  he  will  get  the 
Banshees’  "The  Lady”  award 
which  goes  to  the  artist  or 
writer  considered  the  year’s 
outstanding  personage  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

In  addition  to  his  job  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  Baer 
has  been  of  value  to  the  Ban¬ 
shees.  composed  about  three- 
fourths  of  KFS  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  people,  in 
his  knowledge  of  entertainment 
people.  The  Banshees  have 
sought  out  unknowns  for  their 
programs  and  the  publicity  has 
helped  the  performers. 

Mr.  Baer  wrote  skits  for 
vaudeville  years  ago  but  ob¬ 
serves  that  “the  only  way  you 
could  get  them  to  pay  was  to 
sue.”  He  even  did  a  stint  as  a 
vaudeville  emcee — with  a  10- 
minute  monologue.  The  experi¬ 
ence  somewhat  embittered  him; 
“The  man  on  just  before  me 
danced  like  Will  Mahoney,  sang 
like  A1  Jolson  and  stole  my 
gags.” 


Germany  Press 
Corps  Won't  Be 
'Disinherited' 

A  TASK  FORCE  from  the  Amer- 
can  War  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  ( New  York  City )  estab¬ 
lished  a  beachhead  and  seized 
its  objective  within  short  order 
this  week. 

Scarcely  had  the  AWCA  fired 
a  complaint  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  Washington  than 
U.  S.  High  Commissioner  John 
J.  McCloy  in  Germany  signed  a 
promise  to  modify  an  Army  or¬ 
der  "disinheriting"  U.  S.  corre¬ 
spondents  and  putting  them  "on 
the  German  economy.  " 

Signed  by  Nicholson 

Posted  at  Frankfurt  only  a 
few  hours  after  Martin  Sheri¬ 
dan  had  delivered  a  report  to 
the  Defense  and  State  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  notice  advised  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Germany  that  the 
Army  directive  "‘will  not  be¬ 
come  operative"  on  Jan.  1.  Ver¬ 
bal  promise  to  work  out  some 
arrangement  with  the  press  had 
been  made  prior  to  Oct.  20,  but 
this  was  the  first  signed  commit¬ 
ment.  It  was  over  the  signature 
of  Ralph  Nicholson,  former 
publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  who  is  Commissioner 
McCloy’s  director  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs. 

Also,  in  Washington,  Michael 
J.  McDermott  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  said  plans  to  let  cor¬ 
respondents  shift  for  themselves 
had  been  scrapped.  Members  of 
the  press  were  not  consulted 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  or¬ 
der  July  26. 

The  AWCA  report  charged 
that  U.  S.  correspondents  in 
Germany  are  being  exposed  to 
pressure  and  interference  that 
"very  likely  will  involve  influ¬ 
ence  or  curtailment  of  news.” 
Putting  the  press  on  the  German 
economy,  it  was  argued,  would 
open  the  way  for  a  return  to 
controlled  news  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Nazis. 

The  Army  order  would  have 
denied  to  more  than  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  corps  the  use 
of  Army  housing,  commissary, 
gasoline,  travel,  hospital  and 
other  facilities. 

The  report  said  it  would  be 
“nigh  impossible  for  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  find  homes  if  they 
must  relinquish  Army  requisi¬ 
tioned  quarters;  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  German  black  mar¬ 
ket  for  foods  of  dubious  purity 
and  at  high  prices,  and  for  gaso¬ 
line  at  $1  a  gallon,  if  obtainable 
at  all.” 

Wire  Service  Difficulties 

The  report,  signed  by  Burnet 
Hershey,  president  of  AWCA, 
and  Harold  Peters,  chairman  of 
a  special  committee,  also  point¬ 
ed  out  difficulties  being  encoun¬ 
tered  by  U.  S.  press  associations 
under  German  Post  Office  regu¬ 
lations. 

According  to  the  report,  the 
Germans  have  “muscled  in”  on 
leased-wire  systems  with  rate 
and  installation  fee  systems,  and 
the  official  (~lerman  bank  has 
established  a  licensing  system  in 
which  it  reserves  the  right  to  in¬ 
spect  the  books  of  the  press  as¬ 
sociations. 
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Haupt,  Deane 
Of  Bureau  Die 
In  Air  Crash 

Two  STAFF  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
were  among  the  55  persons 
killed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  air¬ 
port  Nov.  1,  when  a  Bolivian 
P-38  fighter  plane  crashed  into 
a  commercial  airliner.  They 
were  Howard  C.  Haupt,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  chain  store  division, 
and  Raymond  B.  Deane,  Jr.,  an 
account  executive  on  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  staff. 

Both  were  enroute  to  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Bureau  business,  to 
confer  with  advertisers  there. 
They  had  planned  to  take  an 
earlier  flight,  but  missed  it  be¬ 
cause  of  a  mixup  on  tickets, 
each  thinking  the  other  had 
bought  them. 

Their  plane,  an  Eastern  Air 
Lines  DC-4,  was  rammed  as  it 
was  about  to  land,  when  the 
fighter  pilot,  for  reasons  as  yet 
undeternuned,  failed  to  follow 
the  control  tower's  landing  in¬ 
structions. 

Promoted  Last  February 

Mr.  Haupt,  50,  joined  the  Bu- 
eau's  national  sales  staff  in 
March,  1948,  and  in  February  of 
this  year  was  appointed  head 
of  the  chain  store  division.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Bureau,  he 
served  as  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  the  Aer- 
a-Sol  division  of  Bridgeport 
Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

He  had  also  been  associated 
at  various  times  with  Crossley, 
Inc.,  sales  research  organiza¬ 
tion:  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.,  New 
York  department  store;  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  and  Industrial  Corp.  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  management  consul¬ 
tants. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Haupt  had  served 
in  World  War  I  as  an  artillery 
lieutenant.  Survivors  are  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  a 
sister. 

Mr.  Deane,  who  was  33,  had 
been  with  the  Bureau  55  days 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
specialized  in  drug  and  toilet 
goods  accounts.  Formerly  sec¬ 
retary  to  Roy  W.  Howard,  head 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  he  had  also  worked  for 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  Cam¬ 
den  ( N.  J. )  Courier-Post,  and 
New  York  World-Telegram.  He 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  New  York  Post  Home  News 
after  five  years’  Army  service 
in  World  War  II,  and  from  that 
newspaper  went  to  the  Bureau. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Deane, 
who  saw  action  in  the  China- 
India-Burma  theatre,  rose  from 
private  to  major  of  ordnance. 
Deane,  Sr.,  Also  Newspaperman 

His  father,  Raymond  B. 
Deane,  Sr.,  was  at  one  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pontotoc  ( Miss. ) 
Sentinel,  the  newspaper  on 
which  young  Deane  started  his 
newspaper  career.  Mr.  Deane, 
Sr.,  now  retired,  started  in  the 
newspaper  industry  as  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Journal 
in  1922.  He  was  also  with  the 
Miami  ( Fla. )  Herald,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Jackson  ( Miss. ) 


Clarion-Ledger,  and  with  the 
Stern  Newspapers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Camden. 

In  addition  to  his  father,  Mr. 
Deane,  Jr.’s  mother,  wife,  two 
daughters,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  survive. 

Also  among  the  dead  were 
Helen  Hokinson,  prominent 
New  Yorker  cartoonist,  who 
started  her  professional  career 
with  the  New  York  Mirror  as  a 
comic  strip  artist;  W.  J.  Casey, 
head  of  a  construction  firm,  on 
his  way  to  Richmond  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  installation  of  presses 
at  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
William  Smythe,  brother-in-law 
of  Milton  Berliner,  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  and 
Ted  Magee,  Oklahoma  City  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  son  of  the  late 
Carl  C.  Magee,  onetime  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  News  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  group. 

■ 

Percy  L.  TrusselL 
Editor,  Dies  at  65 

Percy  Luman  Trussell,  65,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  American 
Weekly,  died  Nov.  2  after  an 
illness  of  three  months,  "rhe  son 
of  Homer  and  Margaret  Shuck 
Tru^ell,  he  was  born  in  Big 
Rapids.  Mich.,  and,  from  the  age 
of  20,  was  a  newspaper  man. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Carlotta  Sommers  Trussell,  and 
a  brother,  Charles  P.  Trussell, 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Trussell’s 
first  newspaper  job  was  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  ^e  Baltimore  (Md.) 
American  and  from  this  he  went 
to  the  Baltimore  News  to  be  a 
rewrite  man  and  then  assistant 
city  editor. 

■ 

Clyde  S.  Moss  Dies; 
Bogalusa  Publisher 

Bogalusa.  La. — Clyde  S.  Moss, 
68,  publisher  of  the  Bogalusa 
Enterprise  &  American,  a  week¬ 
ly.  died  Oct.  30  after  a  year’s 
illness. 

Born  in  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  he 
worked  first  on  the  Linton 
(Ind.)  Daily  Call.  After  several 
other  riewspaper  jobs,  he  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune.  He 
was  the  publisher  of  Baton 
Rouge’s  first  morning  daily. 

He  purchased  the  Bogalusa 
American  in  1914  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Bogalusa  Enterprise 
&  American.  His  son.  Bill  Moss, 
publishes  the  Bogalusa  Bulletin, 
m 

New  Detroit  Office 

San  Francisco — (gening  of  a 
Detroit  office  effective  Jan.  1  is 
announced  by  West-Holliday 
Co.,  Ltd.  Francis  X.  Wilkinson, 
who  has  been  handling  automo¬ 
tive  accounts  from  the  Chicago 
office,  will  be  in  charge. 
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Ellis  Clyde  Hollums,  56, 
news  editor  of  the  Jacksonville 
( Fla. )  Journal  and  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga. )  Ledger,  Oct.  27,  at  his 
Jacksonville  home,  after  being 
taken  ill  earlier  in  the  day 
while  at  work. 

Max  Samuel,  43,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times 
since  April,  Oct.  27,  at  a  Man¬ 
hattan  hospital  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness 

John  Inghram,  81,  city  editor 
of  the  old  Dubuque  (la.)  Herald 
and  the  old  Burlington  (la.) 
Journal,  Oct.  22,  at  Dubuque. 
He  had  also  been  news  editor 
and  later  advertising  manager 
of  the  old  Dubuque  Times-Jour- 
nal.  In  1942  he  retired  from  the 
ad  staff  of  the  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald. 

Minnie  D.  Singleton,  for  20 
years  editor  of  the  Colored  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  recently. 

William  B.  Wildman,  82, 
dean  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  news¬ 
papermen,  Oct.  16,  at  Marshall¬ 
town.  He  began  work  for  the 
Marshalltown  Times-Republican 
60  years  ago  as  a  printer,  later 
became  city  editor  and  editorial 
writer. 

■ 

Outdoors  Show  Set 

Chicago — Active  management 
of  the  1950  Chicago  Outdoors 
Show,  set  for  Feb.  10-19  at  Navy 
Pier,  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 
Arch  Ward,  Tribune  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Dick  Joiner,  outdoor 
writer  for  the  Tribune,  have 
been  named  general  manager 
and  executive  manager  respec¬ 
tively. 

■ 

Oregonian  Postcard 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Fame  of  the 
new  Oregonian  building  will  be 
spread  through  the  mails  soon 
by  25,000  picture  postcards.  The 
full  color  penny  mailers  are  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  use  of  Oregonian 
employes  and  will  be  distributed 
free. 


APME  Meeting 

continued  from  page  n 

Rutledge  coverage.”  He  re  : 
ferred  to  the  APME  Committet 
report  that  the  AP  should  bt 
vigilant  against  lurid  details  not 
necessary  to  the  news. 

AP  Executive  Editor  Alan 
Gould  said  "we  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  discriminate;  also  to  re 
port  the  facts  verbatim  when  t 
necessary.  In  the  Rutledge  case 
our  thinking  was  that  key  parts 
of  the  testimony  were  essential 
to  tell  what  the  case  was  all 
about.  We  found  from  compe¬ 
titive  situations  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  want  the  full  facts.” 

Bert  Andrews,  chief  Washing-  I 
ton  correspondent  of  the  JVeic  ^ 
York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed 
the  APME  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  relating  how  his  paper 
had  exposed  the  “Five  Per¬ 
centers”  and  stirred  a  congres¬ 
sional  probe.  He  said  Jack 
Steele’s  story  was  “one  of  the 
greatest  journalistic  jobs  I  have 
seen  in  25  years  as  a  reporter." 

Mr.  Andrews  also  gave  the 
editors  “thumbnail  portraits”  of 
Washington  personalities.  In 
response  to  a  question  from  the 
floor  he  said  he  believed  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  would  be  a  can¬ 
didate  to  succeed  himself  in 
1952. 

Mr.  Steven,  in  opening  the 
sessions,  read  a  letter  from  Ralph 
O.  Nafziger,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  saying: 

“I’ve  had  the  feeling  that  the 
press  misses  a  wonderful  chance 
to  do  a  decent  public  relations  , 
job  by  failing  to  publicize  ade¬ 
quately  the  tribulations  they 
meet  (and  overcome)  in  honest 
efforts  to  report  the  news. ...  It 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  if  the  public  knew  that 
AP  managing  editors  get  to¬ 
gether  once  a  year,  let  down 
their  hair,  ^ive  press  associa¬ 
tions  hell,  listen  to  rebuttals." 

Wednesday  night  the  editors 
were  guests  of  Amon  Carter, 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  at  a  barbecue  at 
his  ranch.  Thursday  night  they 
were  guests  at  the  ranch  of 
James  North,  editor  of  the  Star- 
Telegram. 
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ABC  Board's 
Move  Awaited 
On  Directorship 

Action  on  the  naming  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  George  M.  Slocum  as  a 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  may  be  taken  at  the 
board  meeting  scheduled  for  De¬ 
cember  1.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week. 

Mr.  Slocum,  60,  founder  and 
publisher  of  Automotive  News, 
died  Oct.  29  in  Detroit,  a  week 
after  his  election  at  the  annual 
ABC  convention  in  Chicago  as  a 
business  paper  representative  on 
the  board.  . 

Particular  significance  attaches 
to  this  directorship  because  of 
the  dispute  over  whether  ABC 
should  audit  unpaid  circulation 
of  business  papers. 

At  the  Chicago  convention, 
Mr.  Slocum,  an  advocate  of 
paid  -  circulation  -  only  measure¬ 
ment,  was  elected  by  a  close 
margin  over  P.  M.  Fahrendorf 
of  Chilton  Co.  The  latter,  who 
was  up  for  reelection,  has  been 
a  supporter  of  ABC’s  current 
“pilot”  investigation  into  the 
feasibility  of  “controlled”  cor- 
culation  audits.  Newspaper 
members  are  on  record  as  vigor¬ 
ously  and  unanimously  opposed 
to  such  audits. 

Several  courses  are  open  to 
the  board:  it  may  appoint  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  serve  out  Mr.  Slocum’s 
two-year  term;  it  may  apjxiint 
an  interim  successor  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
at  which  time  the  business 
paper  division  would  designate 
candidates  for  the  unexpired 
term;  or  it  may,  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  division,  conduct  a 
mail  election.  ’The  latter  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unlikely  choice. 

ABC  has  never  before  been 
faced  with  precisely  this  situa¬ 
tion.  The  decision  on  how  to 
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Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
■madway.  New  York  18'.  N.  Y.  DO 

not  send  original  material. 


fill  the  vacancy  will  be  based 
partly  on  recommendations  of 
the  president,  P.  L.  Thomson, 
who  is  now  studying  the  matter. 

In  the  publishing  field  for  40 
years,  Mr.  Slocum  founded  the 
Automotive  Daily  News  as  a 
Bernarr  Macfadden  publication. 

CLASSIFIED 
_ ADS 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

★★WE  ARE  NOT  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypea.  625  Market  St.,  Sun  Fran- 

cisco  5,  Calif. _ _ _ 

may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota^  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
ciates.  Box  608,  Tucumcari.  N.  Mex. 
IP  YOU  WANT  TO  SELiL  newspaper 
properties  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana, 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayme 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldg., 

■Monrhe.ifl.  Minn. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSE.N 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 
THIS  29  yesr-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
2937  Orange  St..  Riverside.  Qal. 
WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

1046  Washington.  Denver.  Colorado 
For  any  size  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  .527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co,.  Melbourne, 
Florida. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS  we  issue  a 
new  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale. 
Write  for  copy  of  latest.  MAY  BROS., 

Binghamton,  New  York. _ 

GEORGIA  county-seat  weekly.  Un¬ 
opposed.  Price  ^60.000.  V}  down, 
terms.  2  story  brick  building  included. 
Annual  gross  $42,000.  1,680  circula¬ 
tion.  Model  14  Linotype,  automatic 
job  equipment.  Many  other  southern 
weeklies.  Write,  wire  or  phone. 

DAN  HIMMEN 

607  Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

OVER  A  MILLION 
in  gross  sales,  with  high  net,  makes 
this  newspaper  property  one  of  best 
opportunities  for  publisher  who  has 
$200,000  for  down  payment. 

Real  estate  and  plant  appraised 
over  $400,000;  paid  circulation  over 
46.000.  Retiring  publisher  authorizes 
(information  to  flnancially  qualifted 
buyers  onlv. 

.T.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St..  Riverside, 

_ CALIFORNIA _ 

.NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
weekly.  Good  plant.  $50,000  annual 
gross.  Price  $50,000  with  $15,000 
down. 

Exclusive  weekly  in  growing  commu¬ 
nity  near  Los  Angeles.  Grossing  over 
$20,000.  Adequate  plant.  $17,500, 
$5,875  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News- 
paper  Broker.  3570  Frances  Ave., 

Venice.  Calif.  S.  M.  7-8744. _ 

OREGON  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY. 
Unopposed.  $15,000  handles.  Jack  L. 
Stoll,  Box  8408.  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 


j^ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  5,  1949 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  small  newspaper  in 
New  Engiand.  60M  with  lOM  down, 
terms  on  balance  to  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser.  Box  4443,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

PROFITABLE  MID-SOUTH  weekly. 
Grossing  over  50,000.  Circulation  over 
1.800.  2  Linotypes,  automatic  job  de¬ 
partment.  Price  $50,000,  20%  down, 
long  terms.  Modern,  air-conditioned 
brick  building  on  lease.  Many  other 
southern  weeklies.  Write,  wire  or 
phone. 

DAN  HIMMEN 

607  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

SUBURBAN  weekly,  largest  southern 
city:  no  competition:  16  years  old; 
nets  $10,000  to  $12,000  annually: 
$15,000,  part  cash.  C.  W.  Jones.  34 
Auburn  .Avenue.  N.  E.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

TIRED  of  bad  weather  and  poor 
health?  Most  promising  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona  weekly  for  sale.  For  details  write 
Box  4511.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  OP  BEST  county  seat  papers  in 
mid-South.  Making  large  profits.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  business  under  more  aggres¬ 
sive  management.  Each  paper  exclu¬ 
sive  in  its  county.  Fine  supporting 
territory  developing  rapidly.  These 
are  real  bargains  and  good  clean  prop¬ 
erties.  .1.  B.  Snider.  Bay  St.  Louia, 
Mississippi. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

BEFORE  offering  your  SOUTHERN 
newspaper  for  sale,  let  me  discuss 
net  price,  financing,  and  capital 
g.sins  tax  with  you.  in  confidence 
and  without  obligation.  Newspaper 
Properties  .Since  1935. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Building.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tuliular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  .Street 
New  York  City  18 

MODEL  5  HIGH  base  Linotype,  serial 
No.  13127.  This  includes  Margach 
feeder,  motor,  gas  pot.  Price,  $1,500. 
Delivery  after  January  1,  1950.  to 
make  room  for  larger  machine.  Write 
Mr.  H.  J.  Somerer,  Beacon-News, 
Aurora.  Illinois. 

INTERTYPE,  newly  installed,  avail¬ 
able  through  merger:  Universal  model 
C4m  No.  19238,  qnadder,  4  molds, 
electric  pot.  Monomelt,  4  fonts  mats, 
8.  12.  18,  24  pt.  Discount.  News- 
Record.  Neenah,  Wis. 

TWO  16-PAOE  Scott  late  model  units, 
”3  PMO"  sheet  cnt.  15"  plate  diameter. 
Immediately  available.  Box  4468,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

32-PAOE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width.  22-V{"  cnt  off,  AO  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  cotor  cylinder, 
22  Vj"  cut  off.  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 

4  UNIT  GOSS 

22''i"  cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

22 tj"  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21L<>"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder. 
.AC  drive. 

GOSS  COMET  k  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  .Address:  “Shnlpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Margach,  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal 
dump  truck. 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
22'4",  AC  motor.  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
Hutocaster  and  auioshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  flat 
easting  box. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AC. 
STA  HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORAiER,  AC. 
DAXlIiLS  CIRCULAR  PLANER.  AC. 
HOF,  .MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW.  AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

FOR  SALE 

Ten  fonts  9  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats,  italic  with  caps  and  small  caps. 
One  font  9  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats  with  boldface.  The  Daily  Com¬ 
pass.  164  Duane  St..  New  York  13. 
N.  Y. _ _ 

THREE  HOE  UNITS.  23  9/16"  rat- 
off  with  double  folder  and  C-H  Drive. 
Geared  for  32,000  per  hour  produc¬ 
tion  with  doable  plating.  This  equip¬ 
ment  ia  presently  in  use  but  will  be 
available  approximately  March  Slit. 
If  interested  write  Edmonton  Journal, 
Edmonton.  Alberta.  Canada. 

SCOTT — 4unit  (64  pages)  newa 
press;  first-class;  cut-off  22H;  bar¬ 
gain;  ready.  Apt.  308,  534  W,  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Louisville  2.  Ky. _ 


FOR  SALE 

24-PaKe  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Press. 
Single  Deck — 2  Plates  Wide. 
23-9'16"  sheet  cut. 

With  half-page  Polder,  delivering 
7.500  to  10,000  per  hour 
Good  Condition-Immediately  Available. 
With  complete  Stereotype  Equipment. 
For  further  details: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


#26  LINOTYPE,  mixer,  gas  pot.  AO 
motor.  2  main,  2  auxiliary  magazines. 
2  molds — no  mats — serial  40.800. 
$2,000  f.o.b.  swell  buy  I  Printers 
Trouble  Shooter.  New  Haven.  Conn, 

COMPLETE  newspaper  plant  with  32 
page  Hoe  press,  stereotype  equipment. 
Linotypes.  Ludlow,  located  in  West. 
Contact  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise. 

Idaho. _ _ _ 

CUTLERHAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v,  3  ph- 
60  oy  AC  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width.  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses.  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
Waterbary  91.  Connecticut. _ 

5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magasine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-psge  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  ft  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marahsll  ft  Jefferson  Streets 
Philsdelphis,  Pennsylvania 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  (Wood)  with 
heavy  duty  water-cooled  arch.  21  col- 
»»mn  X  1.5l4-inch  with  22l4-iurh  cut¬ 
off.  Good  bny  for  quick  sale.  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader.  Lexington.  Ken- 
tlirVv. 

GOSS  28  PP.  ” Straightline”  8  deck 
press  with  0OIX)B.  22)<*  rat-nff, 
electrical  and  sterotype  equlpanent. 
Inunediat^  deJiTpry,  George  0.  HeflTel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive.  Los  Angeles  15. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  |  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING  ;  HELP  WANTED— CIRCULAI^ 

AKK  YOU  the  classified  manaKer  de-  COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  ^iTv 

FOR  SALE — Full  pat;e  Goss  flat  cast-  WANTED  siring  position  paying  excellent  salary  AGER.  Immediate  opening  *  (or 

ing  box.  Times.  Pekin,  Illinois.  plus  bonus  on  increase  f  Evening  rienced  man  on  combination  new***^ 

_  _  .  I  ri  .1  I  <laily  over  25,000  circulation.  Less  per  in  Southwest.  Real  onnort-Ilii 

•  Rotary  and  Flatbed  than  50  miles  from  New  York.  Give  for  right  man.  Write  giving  fnii  ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  Newspaper  Presses  references  and  full  particulars.  Box  !  formation  including  references  *  Juj 

~  Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses  i520,Editoi^^&J^isJ.er^ - - - ;  replies  strictly  confidential.  Box '450^ 

ACC  AH  TAI^PPC  nCCl^'C  AD\  KKTlSlNCr  MAN'AGKK,  larfce  &  Publisher. 

I/aISCino  UCoNO  dtm  cljin  la  am  weekly.  Must  be  good  salesman  and  .. 

DtIN  orlULiVlAIN  promoter.  Box  4527.  Kdifor  &  Pub- 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18  iisher. _ I  HELP  WAffTKH  FDlTftpij^ 

r,  ,  ,  T  j-  ,■  X.  _ Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 _ ADVERTISING  MAN'.VGKR“i^ ITh  ex-  - rTTZ — - - - - 

«tdS.arSisavailableT2”cU^^^^^  WANTED,  low-priced  12  or  16^, .age  ?a^Iy  Sho^d  be° Ve‘‘?o^  hsip^tJ 

teleohone  desks  ^rouned  6  on  a  side  press.  Also  Ludlow.  Box  4ol6,  large  AtJC  auuitea  Zo  -jfv  «foff 

leiepnone  aesKs,  groupeu  o  on  a  siae,  vHitor  Hr  Publisher  30  page  semi-weekly;  good  town,  direction  o£  city  staff  and  handle  win 

f  ^  Ublisher. -  working  conditions,  air  condi-  niakenp.  Permanent.  Give  (nllT 

telephone  100  key  box  equipment  and  mat  ROLLER  FULL  PAGE  SIZE,  tione.l  office,  etc.  No  floaters.  Write  ‘a‘>s,  education,  experience,  refersncti 

.iii' .oi/''.“''*oK  details.  Advertiser,  Box  903  giving  full  history,  references,  reason  f.nd  salary  requirements  first  letto 

i'-i'T.l-.,  -  Boise.  Idaho.  for  leaving,  liow  long  present  job.  i',."'®  Tribune,  Jefferson  c“r 

:;7:::rrTr~~— ; ,. -  Enterprise.  Uastron.  La  Missouri. 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages  - u  *  i  l  ^xiTxt  — - 

wide).  inch  printing  diameter,  I  LLjASSlr  ihlj  SAl..hSxMA^  FDITOR  for  conununity  wefkW  ;• 

21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  I  ,"  *■  ''  aut  »  top  flight  salesman  who  j  |.;ast.  Must  be  good  on  local 

_ _  Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042.  I  ''a«  ^ad  eoinpetitive  experience,  is  ag-  |  ,„ake-up.  State  experience 

“  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  ^ressive.  enlhusiasLc,  and  has  proven  references.  Box  4526.  Editor  *  nil’ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS  wanted  to  BCT:  so.  60  or  lOO  ,  •nc':."‘Aaf"'k"^nr“y‘:“'  ^  _ 1!: 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  a.'  a  Cu  ^enr^'^^’L®  ---^bl^^VY  AI^EiIt^^  -  w«v?.kw''in 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS  *  P°bli.her. _  nose  i;;"iUi\nd“'(eature^.*idt 

rx-  .  nnuc  <vp  Hns’  ...ui.  Immediate  opening,  permanent  staff,  writer.  Enterprise,  Bastrop,  Ls. 

Dismantling— Moving— Erecting  GOSS  OR  HOE.  32-page  rotary  with  position.  Exclusive  seven-day  newspa- - - - —  ■  - 

Newspaper  Coiiv’eyor  Installations  ii  '  P‘‘r-  (Ohio).  Write  giving  complete  REPORTER,  contactman,  photonswi 

-Qa  V-  ^“Oonwide  PnhlilMn^”*  rmnnnni*'^  4g^i4th  expefieu®®.  marital  status,  salary  re-  magaxine  layout  expert  wanted  for 

<38  N.  A  ictory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif.  Gay  Publishing  Comply,  38-14th  quiremeiits.  Box  4459,  Editor  &  Pub-  film  news  feature  reporting.  Require 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY  Inr  Street,  Hermosa  Beach.  California.  lislior. _  menta:  good  personality  (or  cwuet 

P  -  , .  P  r  .  '  ’  WANTED  TO  BUY— One  4-page  unit  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  “*Mlity  evaluate  newt  (or  pie 

Printing  Press  Engineers  ;  for;  one  to  ^e  Duplex  Tubulal  salesman  wanted  sc?  nt.  Tr°Vdvance 

Machinists  and  Movers  !  Pres^  Write  Manchester  Herald.  Man- l  plan'king  film ‘coverage.  b7x  438^  ^ 

Wok  nffeo+  PU4  Roct  PveNe.r4c  !  ®bester.  Conn.  .il!  i  tor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 

CLASS  AD  TAKERS  DESKS 


Due  to  merger  of  Indianapolis  Nows 
uid  Star  there  is  available  12  classified 
telephone  desks,  grouped  6  on  a  side, 
glass  divisions,  glass  top.s,  cut  out  for 
telephone  100  key  box  equipment  and 
dial,  3  years  old.  walnut,  each  desk 
size  42  ‘4  by  26.  35  inches  high.  Price 
$550.00. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

newspaper  press  erectors 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  y.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank,  Calif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts  i 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressee  ' 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
_ Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting.  Rebuilding.  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  Ill.  .-Vlton.  Ill. 

Ph.:  3  4164 _ Ph.:  2-1729 

M-VCHINLST.s — Dismantling,  moving, 
as.senihling  entire  new-spap<‘r  plants. 
Repair-,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626—31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
.STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

W.4NTKD — FLATBED  AND  ROTARY 
PBE.SSES.  .Vny  make.  Mat  rollers.  All  , 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino-  ' 
type  and  Intertype  machines.  ! 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC.i 

.503— 4th  Ave.  S. 

_ Minneapolis.  Minn. _  I 

W.WTED:  HOE  double-cooled  curved  : 
easting  box,  length  cut-off,  23-9/16".  j 
Box  4492.  Editor  A-  Publisher.  | 

WANTED 

S  page  Goss  Cox-O-Type  Model  A  or  E 
Duplex.  I 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  details 
Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 

WANTED  TO  BUY :  Single  or  doable 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press.  21%  or 
21%  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4395,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double  I 
Hoe  or  Goss  (older,  21%  or  21%  , 
Out-off  Box  No.  4396,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  I 

16  TO  32  page  press  complete  with  ! 
stereo  equipment.  Good  condition.  I 
Give  details  and  price.  Sun-Star,  ^ 
Merced,  California. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18 
_ Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

WANTED,  low-priced  12  or  lO-page 
web  preiis.  Also  Ludlow.  Box  4516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAT  ROLLER  FULL  P.VGE  SIZE, 
state  details.  -Advertiser,  Box  903 
Boise.  Idaho. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages  . 
wide).  131^4  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  incli  cut-off  or  dec  k  for  same.  I 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. _  i 

WANTED  TO  BCT:  50.  60  or  100  . 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board,  ' 
A.  0.  Current.  Box  No.  4397,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GOSS  OR  HOE,  32-page  rotary  with 
22J4"  cut-off.  Complete  stereotype  ; 
equipment  (except  mat  roller).  South 
Bay  Publishing  Company,  38-14th 
Street,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 

W.YNTED  TO  BUY — One  4-page  unit  I 
for  a  one  to  one  Duplex  Tubular 
Press.  Write  Manchester  Herald,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn. 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  lOl-page  book,  “How  to  Write 
Used  Car  Acls  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers.’’  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting  I 
Useil  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year  1 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  &  Howard 
Parish.  “Authors  know  subject  well,” 
says  Bob  Finlay,  .Automotive  News  I 
editor.  “Well  worth  $4.95,’’  says  John  I 
Miinn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand  { 
Forks.  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling  ! 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  I  j 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver-  ] 
tising  Service.  Daily  News  Tower,  j 
Miami  32.  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

PHOTOGRAPHERS:  Tonr  black-white 
and  color  pix  singlet  or  series  mar¬ 
keted.  Combine  Photos,  271  Maditon 
Are.,  New  York  16.  N.  T. 


MEANINGFUL  EDITORIALS  j 

PUT  LIFE  in  your  Editorial  Page.  [ 
Working  Editorial  Writer.  20  years’  ‘ 
experience,  widely  reprinted,  just  freed  ' 
of  executive  duties.  I  can  now  write  j 
exclusive,  readable  editorials,  inelnd-  | 
ing  looals,  on  salary  for  limited  clien-  ■ 
tele,  desiring  quality.  Box  4525,  Edi-  I 

tor  A-  Publisher. _  I 

SIGNATURE  P.AGES — WRITE  FOR  ! 

samples  on  home  town  shopping  end  ' 
on  keeping  ereilit  good.  Each  series  of  1 
eight  full  tinges.  The  K.  H.  Berg  Coni-  i 
|ianv.  Box  .5.~i.  Melbourne.  Floriila.  ' 

“WHO’S  THIS  MANI”  Unique  quiz  | 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of  i 
famous  personalities.  Test  ri-ader 
response  for  one  month  free.  Bonks 
Ltd..  4708  Cass  Ave..  Detroit  1.  Mich.  ' 

SPECIAL— SERVICES 

PROMOTIONAL  JOl!  RESI  MES  | 

Magazine.  Book  Publishing  and  Ad-  j 
vertising  fields.  Established  Resume 
and  Profile  Specialist  liighliglils  aliil-  I 
ities:  increases  earning  capacity.  By  i 
appointment.  Gene  Nash.  20  East  3,5 
•St..  New  5'ork.  MU  6-7344.  ' 


.VRE  YOU  the  classified  manager  de¬ 
siring  position  paying  excellent  salary 
plus  bonus  on  increase  t  Evening 
daily  over  25,000  circulation.  Less 
than  50  miles  from  New  York.  Give 
references  and  full  particulars.  Box 

4520,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ ' 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  large  I 
weekly.  Must  be  good  salesman  and 
promoter.  Box  4527.  Editor  &  Pub-  I 

iisher. _ I 

A  DV  E  KTl  S I NG  MAN  AG  KR“I^  ITli^eiT 
pcrience  and  ideas.  Fast  and  able  to 
layout  well  for  large  ABO  audited  25 
to  30  page  semi-weekly;  good  town, 
good  working  conditions,  air  condi¬ 
tioned  office,  etc.  No  floaters.  Write 
giving  full  history,  references,  reason 
for  leaving,  liow  long  present  job. 
Enterprise.  Bastrop,  La.  _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
We  want  a  top  flight  salesman  who  j 
lias  had  eoinpetitive  exiierience,  is  ag-  j 
gressive.  enthusiastic,  and  has  proven 
ability.  Write  giving  age,  education,  : 
ex|H'rience.  Har  Henry.  San  Diego 
Daily  Journal,  San  Diego.  t^alH. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALKS.MAN 

Immediate  opening,  permanent  staff  , 
position.  Exclusive  seven-day  newspa¬ 
per.  (Ohio).  VV’rite  giving  complete 
experience,  marital  status,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  4459,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  WANTED 
Must  have  successful  background,  be 
of  good  character  and  interested  in 
IicTinanency.  Good  opportunity  on 
growing  deep  south  newsiiaper.  Our 
personnel  know  of  this  ad.  Write  full 
details,  esirnings  in  first  letter  to  Box 

4518.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPECIAL  SALESMAN 
If  you  are  a  good  special  salesman,  . 
have  a  good  record,  tired  of  roaming 
around  and  want  to  settle  down  on  a  I 
Semi-Metropolitan  Southern  newspa-  i 
IK-r,  write  full  details  including  earn-  i 
ings  to  Box  4519,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 
WANTED  —  E.ASTERN  DAILY  | 
newspaper  needs  advertising  solicitor 
under  fifty  with  vigor  and  imagination 
with  5  years  or  more  experience  in 
display  selling.  Chance  to  head  de- 
pnrtmi'nf.  Write  box  4510.  Editor  & 
Publisher  giving  full  resume  career, 

salary  required,  etc. _ 

WA.NTED,  EXPERIENCED  NEWS- 
I’ '.PER  .4D  MAN.  Must  be  salesman, 

1  ally  in  fast-growing  city  of  50,000. 
Si-mi-tropie  rlimate.  Write  L.  W.  j 
.Smith.  Brownsville.  Texas,  Herald,  ^ 
giving  full  particulars. 

W.4NTED — .V  young  man  age  30  to 
4.5.  newsiiaper  experience.  Spwial  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  who  can  also  write 
copy  and  has  references — contact 
I.onis  Levand.  The  Wichita  Beacon, 
Wichita.  Kansas. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 

TOPNOTCH  ARTIST 
Newsiiaper  syndicate  looking  for  a 
talented  artist  to  illustrate  adventure 
strip.  Age  25  to  35.  Amateurs  need 
not  apply.  This  is  real  opportunity  for 
Iirofessional  of  demonstrated  and 
growing  ability.  Write,  giving  full 
particulars,  to  Box  4500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

.METROPOLITAN  Southeastern  A.  M. 
paper  requires  two  (2)  District  Ad¬ 
visors  (prefer  men  from  smaller  pa¬ 
pers  who  desire  experience  and  seek 
advancement  in  circulation  field).  One 
(1)  experienced  6-day  mail — Sunday 
delivery  Supervisor,  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  establishing  new  routes.  One 
(1)  experienced  motor  route  Super¬ 
visor  for  new  routes  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  existing  routes.  High  school 
education  required.  Age  limitation  40. 
Give  full  information  first  letter.  Box 
4461.  Editor  A-  Piihlisher. _ 

COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Eastern  Metropolitan  Morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper  can  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  very  cniiable  Snlinrtiaii  and 
Coniitry  Uiicnlation  Manager.  State 
full  experience.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  4529.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced,  mut 
know  make-up,  heads,  write  dsilj 
column,  state  salary,  referenoee.  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Daily  World. 

STATE  EDITOR  for  Upstate  New 
York  morning  newspaper.  Must  bt 
experienced  desk  man.  State  age,  edu¬ 
cation.  experience,  references.  Boi 
4498.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMBINATION  PRESSMAN-STER*- 
OTYPER  for  Duplex  tubular  equip¬ 
ment.  Modern  shop,  pleasant  workiu 
conditions,  good  scale.  One  of  tbs 
best  spots  in  intern-mountain  west 
Times-News,  Twin  Falla,  Idaho. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS,  ads,  news, 
also  ad  man.  Western  Pennsylviuis 
Newspaper.  $1.97  hour,  nights,  unios. 
Box  44  90.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  .MACHINIST  qualified  U 
tak  •  care  of  8-maeliine  plant  and  mi- 
terial  maker.  Plant  on  Long  Island. 
Box  4522.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOOD  PRBSSM.AN  who 
understands  various  makes  of  press* 
for  first-class  job  shop  operated  is 
eonjnnction  with  newspspers.  Gin 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Coeij 
B.  Higliland.  president  and  gens™ 
manager,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co. 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 


HELP  WANTED- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

WANTED,  ’TOMORROW’S  Steve  Hwi- 
gan  today.  Should  be  young,  ambr 
tious.  with  political  and  puhlifilJ 
know-how.  Unique  opportunity  'of 
high-level.  New  York -Washington  mu- 
tacts.  Write  Box  4506.  F^litor  *  FUP 
iisher. 

HELP  WANTED- 
SALESMEN 

SALESMAN  already  railing  on  I*'''"!’ 
ing  and  newspaper  plants  to  hsn 
another  line,  exclusive 
nvailalile,  liberal  eoiiimiasions.  wrw 
experience,  age.  and  products  yon 
now  selling.  Box  4528.  Editor  &  PuS- 
lislier. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERV1CI 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  ^•5’*  vV. 
Bertha  Klausner.  130  E.  dO  •■t., 


EDITOR  &  PU 


SnUATlONS  WANTEIX— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

iDVEKTISIXG  director  39.  ColleKe 
irtduate.  20  years  experieiue  jellms, 
Hirecline  »!»''>■  advertising  staff.  Also 
o*i,cd  published  own  weekly.  Advertis¬ 
ing  director,  salesman,  management 
job  wanted,  good  daily  or  weekly  with 
(mure.  Box  4503.  Kilitor  &  Piihlusher. 
SpEKIENCED  dally  newspaper  pub 
uSer  would  consider  a  publisblnc  ®r 
Maaral  managership  situation  in  the 
Seathweat  or  Pacific  coast  arSM. 
Twenty-two  years  experience  as  daily 
nswapsper  publisher.  Experience  also 
includes  rsdio.  Have  excellent  record 
and  can  sasume  all  responsibility.  Mar¬ 
ried.  43  years  old.  college  graduate 
Corraipondence  confidential.  Box  4359. 

Kditor  i  Publisher. _ 

experienced  Newspaper  Account- 
int  desires  location.  Good  references. 
Write  Box  4448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SOUTHERNER  with  editorial,  adver- 
tiaing  experience,  desires  lease  large 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Southeast  or 
obtain  working  partnership.  Box  4446. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  RTANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

.tBLE.  personalilo  woman.  Over  4 
years'  diversifietl  experience.  Copy, 
layout  know-how.  li..S.  in  .loiirnalism. 

Box  4502.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EMPLOYED,  hard-hitting  ad  man, 
wants  to  advance  hitnselL  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  upstate  New  York  location. 
Can  assume  full  managerial  responsi- 
bility.  Box  4440.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
FREE  Lance  newspaper  woman.  Oar. 
Selling  special  pages,  editions.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Theora  W.  Crosby.  Box  442, 
Cuero.  Texas. 


WIDE  experience,  feature  writing, 
rsdio.  copy,  export,  fluent  Spanish, 
German,  French.  Will  re-locate.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  interesting  job. 
Bingle,  male,  thirty.  Box  4533,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


BEGINNER 

Two  months  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  College  grad,  can  use  news 
camera,  want  »|K>t  with  lots  of  work. 
Wilt  go  anywhere.  Box  4524.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ACE  REWRITEMAN,  best  feature 
writer,  crack  reporter,  atomic  expert. 
12  years  (six  Washington)  newspa¬ 
pers.  press  association,  radio.  Box 
4477.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

ABLE  experienced  news  man,  reporter, 
sports  editor,  columnist,  desk.  Excel¬ 
lent  daily  newspaper  background,  col¬ 
lege  education,  reliable.  Employed  but 
desire  a  change.  Box  4419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  NATIVE  New  York  City  newspaper 
and  public  relations  man  ia  available 
for  special  New  York  assignments  in¬ 
cluding  personal  representation.  Write 
Box  4480.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE  REPORTER  —  REWRITE  — 
DESK.  Active  18  years  dailies,  ail 
beats.  Veteran,  New  York  City  native. 
Youthful,  healthy,  sober.  Ready  any¬ 
where  United  States.  Please  state 
salary.  Box  4393,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALL  AROUND  MAN 
Journalist,  radio  writer,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  editor,  7  years  experience: 
specialist  economics,  business,  local 
politics;  university  and  graduate 
training;  congenial,  fast-thinking  and 
dependable;  owns  car,  will  travel  or 
relocate:  wants  writing  or  publicity 
job  that  pays  or  permits  opportunity 
to  buy  share  after  suitable  period. 
Box  4431,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  grad.  22.  wishes  to  train  as 
deskman  in  New  England  or  New  York 
State.  Can  double  as  reporter.  Robert 
Slierer,  8  Montana  St..  Roxbury  21. 
Mass. 

DFiSTRK  .TOB  large  East  Coa.st  daily. 
Now  employed  Midwest  metroimlitan 
daily  copy  desk;  7  years  newspaper 
experience.  Missouri  U.  gradu.ate,  vet¬ 
eran.  31.  Box  4507,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  EDITOR.  Ten  years  newsp.apers,  radio, 

riRCItl  ATirtN  public  relations.  .Available  now.  Ref- 

_ _ erenees.  Veteran.  College.  Box  4512, 

AVAILABLE  JAN.  1— University  of  |  _ 

spvi'ial-  EDITOR.Si — ^BUREAU  CHIEFS 

sxD^ience  Nlarrfeli  ver’“oo '’oung  newsman  chafing  for  bigger 
inywhpre  Knnw  ^ thines.  k\x  years  solid  (-xperienee  on 

tion  or  CM  nn  «mVn^‘i small  rity  dailies.  Trained  state  and 
rvtereiirpR  Dnlo*  f^fleral  roverace.  general  reportine. 

PstOrZ  DHve  n"  lt^«duate.  Box  4489.  Editor  ft 

rwierson  Unve,  Eugene.  Ore. _  Publisher 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— available  - ^ ^ - 

•t  once.  Excellent  production  record  EDITORIAL  WRITER,  well-rounded 
vith  thorough  knowledge  of  Little  national  and  world  affairs  background. 
Merchant  Plan.  20  years’  experience  straight-forward  style,  for  top-flight 
osily  and  Sunday  papers,  Midwest  conservative  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
•tstei  preferred.  Age  48,  married  Ad-  •4445,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Jreis  B.  T.  Ely,  409  Elm  Place, - 

Princeton,  Illinois.  EDITORT.AL  Assistant.  25.  Vet.  Co- 

DISTRICT  MANAGER-  9  veara  eir.  University  English,  writing 

tsistion  experience  Desires  erester  honors.  Seeks  start.  Box  4464, 


—  Aim  I'lBce. 

Princeton,  Illinois.  EDITORT.AL  Assis 

dTstkicT  MANAGER:  9  years  eir-  ''‘ni'iin  University 
tnlstion  experience.  Desirei  greater 

ppoMunities.  Thoroughly  experienced  &  Publisher 

P'*"  Carrier  viytTOT?  avuits-p 
Promotion.  Box  4365,  Editor  ft  Pub-  P-Cn  OK-W  RITKK, 
lilher.  cles  from  original  i 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


EDITOR-WRITER,  28.  feature  arti 
eles  from  original  research;  lively  re¬ 
writes:  trade  magazine  background. 
Excellent  record.  East.  Rox  4523,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  PiibiishcT. 


vuKKtaruwutWTS  experienced  rewrite  man. 

JOHN  D.  STANAR^b'  Drawer  1566E'  reporter,  feature  writer, 

tnsttinooga  1,  Tenn.  Ph.:  83-1S46W’  connection,  preferably  West. 

“rsTels  Southern  States'  regularly  Offering  not  youth,  but  mature  jiidg- 

— _  "  ment  and  above  average  capacity. 

Three  children.  Top  references.  Non- 
4'IUATIONS  WANTED— EniTORIil  drinker.  Good  mixer.  Box  4504.  Editor 

*  Publisher. 


young,  man.  21. 
YPne  Inrge  ad- 


Lniversity.  one  year  large  ad-  CTRL.  21.  experieneed  feature  writ- 
'crtising  agency — seeks  journalism  es.  editing;  one  ye.nr  eopywrifing  for 

p-er— willing  to  learn  will  travel  "i^cnc.v.  College.  Phi  Beta 

4496,  Editor  ft  Publirher  Kappa.  Daily,  live  weekly  or  ad 

- - — _ agency.  Will  relocate.  Box  4499.  Edi- 

»ws ~ *  Piiblislicr. - ^ _ 

•ccarate  ExcellenT*  SPORTS— Small  town  edi- 

I^'iDn.  smaller  citi^  ♦or  wants  to  move  to  city  50-150.000; 

Or  copy  desk  larger ^  years  experience;  Camera,  radio; 
tdUor  ft  Publisher  4534,  loyal,  conscientious,  thorough,  ideas. 

'  Box  44s'>6.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
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MLSSOURI  journalusm  grad,  25.  sin¬ 
gle,  one  year  U.P.  experience.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  4509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  22,  advertising 
production  and  writing  experience, 
wants  job  as  reporter  or  trainee.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  4454,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RELIABLE  reiporter,  feature-writer, 
photographer.  University  of  Iowa 
grad.  Married.  29.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Russ  Zeleniak.  254  Clark  Place, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

REPORTER.  Some  daily  experience — 
•AH  in  Journalism.  Married,  1  child, 
seeks  position  which  deniands  hard 
work  and  offers  oiiortunities  for  val- 
iiabli-  experience,  f’ontact  John  A. 
Zabowski.  160  Vroom  St..  .lersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

REl’ORTEK.  3  years  metropolitan  I 
editing,  feature  writing  and  public  re-  | 
lations  experience — wants  job  with  i 
newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  publica-  I 
tion.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4495, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ItEI’OKTER — Rewrite.  3  months  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Some  publii-ity,  radio 
and  newspaper  work  for  Marine 
Corps,  wants  opportunity  anywhere. 
Eligilile  (il  training.  Single.  Have  car. 
Box  4494.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ItEI’ORTEK-REWRITE,  24.  single, 
B.A.  daily,  news  service.  Army  PRO 
experience,  TV  production  training, 
seeks  opoprtiinity  in  news  and  TV 
field.  Box  4521.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  job  on  daily.  24.  single, 
vet.  B.A  English.  1%  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4517.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
11  months’  experience  seeks  position 
on  daily.  Box  4.501.  Editor  &  Puii- 
lisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Experienced  general 
news  coverage,  radio,  sports,  publicity. 
Travel  anywhere.  Single,  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4481,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  i 


REPORTER-EDITOR.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  on  Boston  daily  and 
editor  of  New  York  City  weekly.  Am¬ 
herst  B.  A.,  single,  29.  Go  anywhere. 
Russ  Keith,  59  Woodside  Ave.,  Brock-  | 
ton  45,  Mass. 


REPORTING  or  writing  job  by  single  j 
msn :  work  experience  in  copy  editing, 
proofreading,  printing,  and  seconnt- 
ing;  B.A.  in  Journalism  with  minor  in  | 
social  sciences;  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box  | 
4391,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _  i 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Expi'rienced.  .Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  present  sports  staff!  Successful 
sports  editor,  with  ability  to  produce 
lively  pages,  crisp  writing,  well- 
edited  wire  copy  and  good,  homey 
local  coverage.  Married,  sober,  with 
strong  sports  background.  One-man 
staff  or  able  to  direct  department 
and  get  most  out  of  it.  .Authors  daily 
column  of  pertinent,  breezy  com¬ 
ments.  A  responsible  position  sought 
by  aggressive,  dependable  sports  man 
with  both  reporting  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  wants  reasonable.  VV'Tite 
Box  4532.  Editor  ft  Piibiisher. 

SCHOOI,  of  .loiirnalism  grad.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  reporting  experience  in  Nor- 
wBv.  Hungary.  Spain,  seeks  editorial 
position.  Box  44K2.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WRITER  EDITOR.  B.A.  experienced 
weekly,  trad-'  weekly  and  monthl.v. 
open  to  offers.  Box  4308.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

W’RITER,  woman,  newspaper  and 
magazine  background  seeks  position. 
Foreign  and  domestic  experience.  : 
Photographic  ability.  Commuting  dis-  I 
tance.  New  York  City  preferred.  Box 
1453.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  seeks  Job 
on  daily  writing  newa.  Experionced. 
Box  43.56.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher 

YOUNG  MAN 

Stanford  University  graduate.  BA, 
English.  25,  single,  rapid  len.rner. 
AVaiits  start  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Go  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Box  4515.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  single  veteran  seeks  news¬ 
paper  job  with  future.  Recent  college 
grad,  history  major.  Experience  very 
limited,  but  eager  to  learn  newspaper 
work  starting  from  the  bottom.  Can 
travel  and  relocate  immediately.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  to  learn  the 
ropes.  Box  4487,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  de¬ 
sires  change.  Thorough  knowledge  and 
experience.  Good  coat  record.  Assure 
you  smooth,  intelligent,  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  Know  union  law.  Go  anywhere. 
Single,  sober,  reliable,  early  fifties. 
Available  for  interview.  Replies  confi- 
dential.  Box  4475.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIXOTY'PE  OPER.ATOR 
Veteran  seeks  apprenticeship 
•Any  place — -.Any  time 
Irving  Thor,  1237  Hoe  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York. _ _ 

MECiiAXICAI.  SUPERINTENDENT. 
20  years  executive  experience.  Proven 
producer.  Age  44.  Low  cost  production 
and  excellent  personnel  relationships 
assured.  Practical  printer.  Manage  all 
departments.  Union.  Box  4497.  Editor 

&  Piihlisher. _ _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Composing  Room  Superintendent 

with  wealth  of  experience  in  all  phases 
of  proilnction — and  making  better 
working  arrangements  with  news  and 
advertising  departments — is  available 
for  position — or  will  come  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis — to  show  your  own  execu¬ 
tive,  in  an  inconspicuous  and  pleasing 
way— how  he  can  get  better  results. 

Box  4460.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
MECHANICAL  Superintendent.  Pore- 
man  for  daily.  Experienced  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  pressroom  snd  tels- 
typesetter.  Good  executive  snd  me¬ 
chanic.  Assume  all  plant  responaibil- 
ity  with  low  page  costs.  Middle  aged. 
Union  or  open  shop.  Available  ^ter 
November  15.  Box  4433,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


PRESSROOM  Foreman:  Referencee, 
experienced  running  color.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
dle  West  or  Florida.  Here’s  ohance  to 
unload  your  pressroom  problem^ 
Available  now.  Box  4409,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PRESS  PHOTDGK.VPHER  13  year* 
all-around  experience  on  large  eastern 
daily,  color  specialist!  Unmarried,  will 
go  anywhere.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4472.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER — Staff  ex- 
I>erienced.  young,  capable,  owns  ex¬ 
tensive  euuipment,  desires  location  on 
ne«-spaper.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  4513.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS _ 

YOUNG  public  relations  man,  college 
graduate,  diversified  newspaper  and 
press  association  experience,  making 
atioiit  $5,000  now,  desires  change  due 
to  reorganization  and  budget  limita- 
tions.  Box  4484,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  wishes  to  enter 
public  rehitions  in  southwest.  Experi¬ 
enced  writing  industrial  and  oil  news. 
Could  edit  house  organ.  Box  4531. 

Editor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

A’OUNG  PUBLIC  REl-ATIONS.  pub- 
iicity  writer.  Experienced  entertain¬ 
ment.  general  fields.  Fe-atiires.  releases. 
Broadway  columns.  College  back¬ 
ground.  Interested  theatre,  music, 
radio.  Ixtcafe  New  York  City.  Box 

4514.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  executive.  26.  heir  on  way. 
seeks  change  from  traveling  pnbllc  re¬ 
lations  position.  8  years  experience 
with  four  of  nation’s  most  respectsd 
firms.  Newspaperman,  feature  writer, 
publicity,  advertising,  radio  snd  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director.  Industrial  posi¬ 
tion  on  eastern  seaboard  preferred  bnt 
will  settle  anywhere  for  right  Job. 
Mast  be  long-range  with  fntnre.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $8,000.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Box  4390,  lidltor  ft  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  conception  that  some 
small  town  officials  have  about 
the  duties  of  a  free  press  is  ab¬ 
surd  and  ridiculous. 

J.  D.  McNair,  mayor  of  Lake 
Wales,  Florida,  told  the  Daily 
Highlander  at  the  city  council 
meeting  recently  that  he  wants 
the  paper  to  quote  everything 
he  says  or  none  of  it.  Then  he 
recommended  the  council  pur¬ 
chase  a  wire  recorder  to  take 
down  complete  transcripts  of  all 
council  sessions.  At  a  tryout,  a 
recorder  ran  for  half  of  the 
three-hour  session  before  the 
operator  ran  out  of  recording 
wire.  It  was  estimated  an  out¬ 
fit  which  would  run  for  the  full 
session  would  cost  about  $182. 

One  of  the  reasons  Mayor 
McNair  advanced  in  advocating 
purchase  of  the  recorder  was 
that  “when  somebody  quotes 
me,  it  better  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.”  Then  he  told  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Highlander  he 
wanted  all  his  remarks  quoted 
or  none  at  all. 

As  a  rough  estimate,  three 
hours  of  rambling  talk  at  a 
council  meeting  in  any  city 
would  occupy  about  four  full 
pages  of  a  standard-sized  news¬ 
paper.  And  what  a  waste  of 
space — probably  not  one  reader 
in  a  thousand  would  stumble 
through  it. 

The  Daily  Highlander  is  a 
tabloid  format.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  about  eight  pages  in  that 
paper  and  there  wouldn’t  be 
room  for  anything  else.  And 
even  if  a  paper  of  that  size 
wanted  to  print  it,  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  transcribing  the 
remarks  and  getting  it  into  type 
to  meet  the  press  deadline. 

Naturally,  the  Highlander  let 
the  mayor  know  that  “no  news¬ 
paper  anywhere  quotes  every 
word  spoken  by  any  public  offi¬ 
cial.”  The  paper  said  it  would 
continue  to  give  its  readers 
brief  extracts  of  statements  by 
the  mayor  and  other  public  offi¬ 
cials  in  an  attempt  to  give 
readers  a  true  picture  of  what 
was  said  and  done.  “Should 
they  be  quoted  incorrectly  we 
will  be  happy  to  make  a  correc¬ 
tion  in  a  subsequent  issue.  Pub¬ 
lic  officials  who  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  deliberately  misquotes 
them  can  always  resort  to  the 
courts,”  the  Highlander  said. 

Newspapermen  in  large  cities 
think  they  have  problems! 

They  are  small  compared  to 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
officials  in  small  towns  who 
haven’t  the  slightest  concept  of 
what  a  free  press  is  or  how  it 
operates. 


porlant  business  had  been  trans¬ 
acted. 

The  paper  learned  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  afterward  and  gave  it  front¬ 
page  space.  The  commissioners 
■  blew  their  tops,”  according  to 
Carl  R.  Miller,  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  in  a  special  meeting 
voted  to  “ban  all  news  from  the 
press  of  commissioners’  actions” 
until  the  minutes  were  ap¬ 
proved  one  month  later.  ’They 
thought  this  would  tie  the 
paper  up. 

But  the  weekly  reported  that 
action,  too,  on  the  front  page. 
Editorially  it  maintained  the 
democratic  right  of  taxpayers  to 
know  what  goes  on  at  a  com¬ 
missioners’  meeting.  Where¬ 
upon,  the  commissioners  at  the 
next  meeting  voted  to  forbid 
the  Chronicle  from  printing  the 
quarterly  treasurer’s  report  and 
gave  the  printing  to  someone 
else. 

’That  hurt  the  weekly  in  the 
pocketbook,  where  it  is  likely 
to  hurt  most.  But  it  stuck  by 
its  guns  and  another  editorial 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  no  offi¬ 
cial,  or  advertiser,  or  any  such 
disciple  of  pressure  could  tell 
it  what  to  print. 

As  we  said  Sept.  10  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Renovo  case: 
“A  free  press  flourishes  in  this 
country  because  we  have  editors 
with  courage  who  dare  to  defy 
such  efforts  of  domination.” 

We  add  Raymondville  and 
Lake  Wales  to  the  list. 

’There  are  probably  hundreds 
of  such  battles  being  waged  by 
editors  in  small  towns  all  over 
the  country.  Their  fight  against 
the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of 
petty  local  officialdom  consti¬ 
tutes  the  grass  roots  battle 
against  censorship. 


Consider  the  case  of  the  Ray¬ 
mondville  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  a 
weekly. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Willacy 
County  commissioners  court, 
voted  to  give  themselves  and 
their  deputies  a  blanket  25% 
hike  in  salaries.  This  was  done 
at  what  might  be  termed  “a 
secret  session”  after  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  and  evep^- 
one  else  had  gone  home  with 
the  understanding  that  all  im- 


Gordon  R.  Closway,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Winona 
(Minnl.  Republican  -  Herald, 
calls  our  attention  to  a  publicity 
problem  that  is  not  new  but 
which  probably  has  not  been 
aired  before. 

“I’m  all  hot  and  bothered  by 
what  I  think  is  the  most  galling, 
crudest,  rawest  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  chisel  free  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  news  columns 
that  we  are  facing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  I’m  referring  to  the 
big  insurance  companies,”  he 
writes. 

Mr.  Closway  is  being  bom¬ 
barded.  he  says,  with  publicity 
items  from  all  sorts  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  about  this  or 
that  local  insurance  salesman 
who  has  “made”  one  or  another 
“club”  which  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  solely  for  their  publicity 
and  salesmen  incentive  value. 

If  Mr.  Closway  is  the  only 
editor  receiving  these  blurbs 
then  the  insurance  salesmen  in 
his  territory  are  more  aggres¬ 
sive  and  more  successful  than 
they  are  elsewhere.  We  suspect 
all  editors  receive  their  share. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  samples: 

The  Winona  editor  received  a 
letter  from  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company  office 
in  Minneapolis  requesting  “some 
publicity”  for  Joe  Blow,  a  local 


citizen,  because  “in  his  first 
year  as  fulltime  agent  of  the 
company  he  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company’s  traditional 
Squab  Club  and  therefore  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  convention  meeting 
with  the  home  office  officials 
and  24  leading  first-year,  full¬ 
time  agents  of  the  above  com¬ 
pany.” 

What  is  a  “Squab  Club?” 
There  was  nothing  in  the  letter 
to  indicate  whether  Joe  Blow 
was  among  the  top  25  salesmen 
or  among  the  top  25  first-year 
salesmen.  There  is  a  slight  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  Winona  paper  printed 
one  about  Joe  Doakes  who  “has 
earned  membership  in  the  1949 
President’s  Club  ( Bankers  Life 
Company,  Des  Moines) — top 
honor  organization  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  salesmen.  He  ranked 
among  the  135  leading  salesmen 
in  personal  production  of  new 
business.” 

Why  the  “top  135  salesmen?” 
Why  not  the  top  100,  or  125,  or 
150,  or  some  such  logical  figure. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  a  sales¬ 
man  who  was  137th  would  earn 
membership  in  the  President’s 
Club  which  includes  the  “top 
140.” 

Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of 
personal  pride  with  a  local  cit¬ 
izen  when  he  achieves  success 
in  his  business.  When  an  in¬ 
surance  salesman  gets  to  be 
among  the  “top”  salesmen  and 
receives  recognition  from  his 
company  he  is  a  little  chagrined 
when  his  local  paper  doesn’t 
deem  it  newsworthy.  Some 
papers  think  it’s  news.  Others 
don’t.  Mr.  Closway  would  like 
“all  the  editors  of  the  country 
to  get  together  and  toss  out  all 
this  type  of  thing.” 

There  is  some  logic  to  the 
“not  newsworthy”  theory.  What 
other  field  besides  insurance  be¬ 
stows  such  recognition  and  asks 
for  space  in  the  newspapers? 
The  vacuum  cleaner  salesmen, 
automobile  dealers,  refrigerator 
agents,  roofing  specialists,  etc., 
aren’t  elected  to  a  club  when 
they  break  a  quota  or  sell  more 
than  other  agents. 

Supposing  these  various  sales¬ 
men  and  all  others  were  named 
to  some  sort  of  a  “Squab  Club,” 
or  “President’s  Club,”  when 
they  climbed  to  the  top.  Would 
the  newspapers  print  all  the 
items,  or  would  they  call  a  halt 
to  the  space  grabbing?  We 
think  they  would  do  the  latter. 
Otherwise  there  wouldn’t  be 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Nov.  7-8  —  Pennsylvania  I 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn 
annual  Classified  Advertising 
Clinic,  Penn  Harris  How 
Harrisburg.  • 

Nov.  7-9 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  Cen¬ 
tral  Regional  meeting.  Faust 
Hotel,  Rockford.  Ill, 

Nov.  10-13 — National  Edi-  ' 
torial  Assn.,  annual  Fall 
meeting  and  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  session.  Congress  Hotel 
Chicago. 

Nov.  16-20 — Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  annual  meeting.  Baker 
Hotel.  Dallas.  Texas 
Nov.  18-19— Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis. 

Nov.  18-19 — Pacific  North-  ^ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Nov.  23 — National  Associa- 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  I 
Fall  Clinic.  Hotel  Stevens,  f 
Chicago. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1 — American  I 
Assn,  of  Sunday  and  Feature  , 
Editors,  2nd  annual  conven  { 
tion,  Saxony  Hotel,  Miami  I 
Fla. 


any  space  left  to  print  the  i 
news. 

Some  readers  may  have  con¬ 
trary  views  on  the  subject 
We’d  like  to  see  it  debated. 


'Pete'  Akers  Named  j 
M.E.  on  Sun-Times 

Chicago  —  M  i  1  b  u  r  n  “Pete" 
Akers  became  managing  ^itor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  on 
Nov.  2.  The  for  ^ 


mer  Chicojo 
Sun  m.  e.  re¬ 
places  Marvin 
McCarthy,  who 
had  been  m.  e. 
of  the  'Rma 
and  Sun-Timee. 
since  the  fall  of  | 
1941. 

TomReynokb, 
veteran  Wash- 
i  n  g  ton  corre¬ 
spondent,  moves 
into  the  assist¬ 
ant  managing 


editor  slot  which  Mr.  Aikers  as¬ 
sumed  early  last  month.  At  thit 
time,  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  was 
named  associate  editor. 

Mr.  McCarthy  came  to  t« 
Times  in  the  early  ’30  s  >s 
sports  editor. 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


An  Individual  buyer  or  sellar  is  obviously  liinited  by  his  personal 
tacts  in  tha  Industry.  A  national  organization,  maintaining  offices  on  born 
tho  east  and  wast  coast  and  in  tha  middle  west,  acting  as  a  conndannai 
intermediary,  assures  both  the  buyer  and  tha  sellar  tha  benefits  of  cnoiM 
contacts  selected  by  mtans  of  a  national  survey.  Tha  preliminary  wr«  lejo- 
ing  up  to  a  sale  is  dona  on  a  confidential  basis  and  tha  idantih  , 
property  is  not  revealed  until  negotiations  have  reached  a  definitely  senoui 
state. 

Retain  axpariancd  national  brokers  with  a  nationwida  service  orgeiwi- 
ation  whan  you  are  buying  or  selling  a  newspaper  property. 

ADDraiiali  •  Neaotiatiom  *  Hnaiclag 


Appraitalt  •  Negotiations  •  Finoseist 

CONTACT -THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 


W.ASHINOTON,  D.  C. 
Jampe  TV.  Blackborn 
Waahlnxtm  Bids. 
Storlinc  4341-2 


Media  Brokers 
CHICAGO 
Harold  R.  Murphy 
333  N.  Mich.  Ave. 
Randolph  6-4SS0 


S.AX  FRANCISCO 
Ray  V.  HamUtoa 
«3«  Mont»om«a  SI. 
Exbrook  2-567* 
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MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  (E)  &  THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  |M  &  S) 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorW-Telegrom  COlUMBUS . Cilittn  I  ^ 

CIEVIIANC . Pr,„  CINCINNATI . Poll 

PinSBUROH  ........  Preii  KENTUCKY . Poif 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  N*wi  Covington  tdition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

I  INDIANAPOLIS . Timoi  KNOXVIllE . Now, -Sentinel 

General  Advertising  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


J  DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Newt  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS  ,  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . 

J  MEMPHIS . PreiiScimiior  ALBUQUERQUE . . 

WASHINGTON  ' . New,  EL  PASO . . 

Chicago  San  Froncicco  Dutreit  Cincinnoti  Philadelphia  Foit  Plorth 


£asy  With  The  Right  Combination! 


It's  easy  for  the  people  of  Memphis  and  the  MIdSouth  to  be  active,  healthy  and 
to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living  with  the  balanced  combination  of  physical 
and  cultural  benefits  that  are  centered  In  this  area.  Among  these  benefits  are: 

137  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges,  425  churches,  1612  acres  of  munici¬ 
pal  parks,  22  hospitals  with  over  10,000  beds,  23  public  libraries,  37  theatres,  a 
municipal  auditorium,  Memphis  Open  Air  Theatre,  museums,  art  galleries  and  the 
South's  Greatest  Party — Memphis  Cotton  Carnival.  In  1948,  the  net  average  In¬ 
come  per  family  in  Memphis  was  14%  higher  than  the  national  tamily  average. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  right  combination  of  agriculture.  Industry  and 
transportation  facilities. 

A  combination  of  buying  potential  most  completely  covered  through  the  use 
of  BOTH  Memphis  newspapers: 


